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FIRST BOOK OF THE PSALTER (CONTINUED). 

Ps. L-XLI. 


PSALM XXXYI. 

THE CURSE OF ALIENATION FROM GOD, AND THE BLESSING 

OF FELLOWSHIP WITH HIM. 

2 AN oracle of transgression hath the ungodly within his 

heart: 

There is no fear of God before his eyes. 

3 For it flattereth him in his own eyes, 

In order that he may become guilty, that he may hate. 

4 The words of his mouth are evil and deceit; 

He hath ceased to act wisely and well. 

5 Evil doth he devise upon his bed, 

lie taketh his stand in a way that is not good, 

He abhorreth not evil. 

6 O Jahve, to the heavens doth Thy mercy extend, 

Thy faithfulness unto the clouds. 

7 Thy righteousness is like the mountains of God, 

Thy judgments are a great deep, 

Man and beast dost Thou preserve, O Jahve. 

8 How precious is Thy mercy, Elohim, 

That the children of men find refuge in the shadow of Thy 

wings! 
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9 They become drunk with the fatness of Thy house, 

And Thou givest them to drink of the river of Thy 

10 For with Thee is the fountain of life, [pleasures. 

And in Thv light do we see light. 

•/ ^ o 

11 Lengthen out Thy mercy to those who know Thee, 

And Thy righteousness to those who are upright in heart. 

12 Let not the foot of pride overtake me, 

And let not the hand of the wicked scare me away. 

13 Behold, there have the workers of evil fallen. 

They are thrust down and are not able to rise. 

The preceding Psalm, in the hope of speedy deliverance, 
put into the lips of the friends of the new kingship, who were 
now compelled to keep in the background, the words: “ Jahve, 
be magnified, who hath pleasure in the well-being of Ilis ser¬ 
vant David there calls himself the servant of Jahve, and in 
the inscription to Ps. xxxvi. he bears the very same name: To 
the Precentor , by the servant of Jahve , by David . The textus 
receplus accents with a conjunctive llluj; Ben-Naphtali 

accents it less ambiguously with a disjunctive Legarme ( vid . 
Psalter , ii. 462), since David is not himself the Ps. xii., 

xiv. (liii.), xxxvi., xxxvii., form a group. In these Psalms 
David complains of the moral corruption of his generation. 
They are all merely reflections of the character of the time, 
not of particular occurrences. In common with Ps. xii., the 
Psalm before us has a prophetic colouring; and, in common 
with Ps. xxxvii., allusions to the primeval history of the Book 
of Genesis. The strophe schema is 4. 5. 5. 6. 6. 

Vers. 2-5. At the outset the poet discovers to us the 
wickedness of the children of the world, which has its roots in 
alienation from God. Supposing it were admissible to render 
ver. 2 : u A divine word concerning the evil-doing of the 
ungodly is in the inward parts of my heart ” (DNJ with a genitive 
of the object, like Nta, which is compared by Hofmann), then 
the difficulty of this word, so much complained of, might find 
the desired relief in some much more easy way than by means 
of the conjecture proposed by Diestel, DyJ (DJO), u Pleasant is 
transgression to the evil-doer,” etc. But the genitive after DKJ 
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{which in cx. 1, Num. xxiv. 3 sq., 15 sq., 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, 
lVov xxx. 1, just as here, stands at the head of the clause) 
always denotes the speaker, not the thing spoken. Even in 
Isa. v. 1 HV7 nw is not a song concerning my beloved 
in relation to His vineyard, but a song of my beloved (such a 
song as my beloved has to sing) touching His vineyard. Thus, 
therefore, PD'B must denote the speaker, and as in cx. 1 

the person or thing addressed ; transgression is personified, 
and an oracular utterance is attributed to it. But the predi¬ 
cate 3^2, which is intelligible enough in connection with 
the first rendering of as genit. obj ., is difficult and harsh 
with the latter rendering of yira as gen . subj ., whatever way it 
may be understood: whether, that it is intended to say that 
the utterance of transgression to the evil-doer is inwardly known 
to him (the poet), or it occupies and affects him in his inmost 
parts. It is very natural to read teb, as the LXX., Syriac, 
and Arabic versions, and Jerome do. In accordance therewith, 
while with Yon Lengerke he takes DIO as part of the inscrip¬ 
tion, Thenius renders it: “ Sin is to the ungodly in the midst 
of his heart,” i. e . it is the inmost motive or impulse of all that 

he thinks and does. But this isolation of DtO is altogether at 

*. • _ 

variance with the usage of the language and custom. The 
rendering given by Hupfeld, Hitzig, and at last also by 
Bottcher, is better: “The suggestion of sin dwells in the 
ungodly in the inward part of his heart;” or rather, since the 
idea of mp3 is not central, but circumferential, in the realm of 
(within) his heart, altogether filling up and absorbing it. And 
in connection with this explanation, it must be observed that 
this combination mp3 (instead of 133p3, or 13^3,133^3) occurs 
only here, where, together with a personification of sin, an 
incident belonging to the province of the soul’s life, which is 
the outgrowth of sin, is intended to be described. It is true 
this application of Dio does not admit of being further substan¬ 
tiated ; but DIO (cognate Dnj, non^ as an onomatopoetic desig 
nation of a dull, hollow sound, is a suitable word for secret 
communication (cf. Arabic nemmdm, a tale-bearer), or even— 
since the genius of the language does not combine with it the 
idea of that which is significantly secretly, and solemnly 
silently communicated, but spoken out—a suitable word for 
that which transgression says to the ungodly with all the 
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solemn mien of the prophet or the philosopher, inasmuch as it 
has set itself within his heart in the place of God and of the 
voice of his conscience- does not, however, denote the 

person addressed, but, as in xxxii. 10, the possessor. He pos¬ 
sesses this inspiration of iniquity as the contents of his heart, 
so that the fear of God has no place therein, and to him God 
has no existence (objectivity), that He should command his 
adoration. 

Since after this DW we expect to hear further what 
and how transgression speaks to him, so before all else the 
most probable thing is, that transgression is the subject to 
p'bnn. We do not interpret: He flatters God in His eyes (with 
eye-service), for this rendering is contrary both to what pre¬ 
cedes and to what follows; nor with Hupfeld (who follows 
Hofmann) : “ God deals smoothly (gently) with him according 
to his delusions,” for the assumption that P'Snn must, on 
account of VVJ/3, have some other subject than the evil-doer him¬ 
self, is indeed correct. It does not, however, necessarily point 
to God as the subject, but, after the solemn opening of ver. 2a, 
to transgression, which is personified. This addresses flattering 
words to him (^N like in Prov. xxix. 5) in his eyes, i.e. such 
as are pleasing to him; and to what end ? For the finding out, 
Le. establishing (py NVD, as in Gen. xliv. 16, Hos. xii. 9), or— 
since this is not exactly suited to as the subject, and where 
it is a purpose that is spoken of, the meaning assequi , originally 
proper to the verb is still more natural —to the attainment 
of his culpability , i.e. in order that he may inculpate himself, 
to hating , i.e . that he may hate God and man instead of loving 
them. is designedly used without an object just as in 

Eccles. iii. 8, in order to imply that the flattering words of 
incite him to turn into an object of hatred everything that he 
ought to love, and to live and move in hatred as in his own 
proper element. Thenius endeavours to get rid of the harsh¬ 
ness of the expression by the following easy alteration of the 
text: fiy ; and interprets it: Yea, it flatters him in 

his own eyes (it tickles his pride) to discover faults in others 
and to make them suffer for them. But there is no support in 
the general usage of the language for the impersonal rendering 
of the P'^nn; and the which ID this CAS6 IS Dot OdIv 

• i I* T •• 2 ' v 

pleonastic, but out of place, demands a distinction between the 
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flatterer and the person who feels himself flattered. The ex¬ 
pression in ver. 3 b, in whatever way it may be explained, is 
harsh; but David’s language, whenever he describes the cor¬ 
ruption of sin with deep-seated indignation, is wont to envelope 
itself in such clouds, which, to our difficult comprehension, look 
like corruptions of the text. In the second strophe the whole 
language is more easy. is just such another 

asyndeton as Klf&b. A man who has thus fallen a 

prey to the dominion of sin, and is alienated from God, has 
ceased inn, as in 1 Sam. xxiii. 13) to act wisely and well 
(things which essentially accompany one another). His words 
when awake, and even his thoughts in the night-time, run 
upon ftK (Isa. lix. 7), evil, wickedness, the absolute opposite of 
that which alone is truly good. Most diligently does he take 
up his position in the way which leads in the opposite direction 
to that which is good (Prov. xvi. 29, Isa. lxv. 2); and his con¬ 
science is deadened against evil: there is not a trace of aversion 
to it to be found in him, he loves it with all his soul. 

Vers. 6-10. The poet now turns from this repulsive pro¬ 
spect to one that is more pleasing. He contemplates, and 
praises, the infinite, ever sure mercy of God, and the salvation, 
happiness, and light which spring from it. Instead of DW3, 
the expression is the syncope of the article not taking 

place. 3 alternating with ‘W, cf. lvii. 11, has here, as in xix. 
<5, lxxii. 16, the sense of touching or reaching to the spot that 
is denoted in connection with it. The poet describes the 
exaltation and super-eminence of divine mercy and faithfulness 
figuratively, after earthly standards. They reveal themselves 
on earth in a height that reaches to the heavens and extends 
to D'pn^, i.e. the thin veil of vapour which spreads itself like a 
veil over the depths of the heavens; they transcend all human 
thought, desire, and comprehension (ciii. 11, and cf. Eph. iii. 
18). The np"J¥ (righteousness) is distinguished from the riMDK 
(faithfulness) thus: the latter is governed by the promises of 
God, the former by His holiness; and further, the latter has 
its being in the love of God, the former, on the other hand, 
manifests itself partly as justifying in mercies, and partly as 
avenging in wrath. Concerning the righteousness, the poet 
says that it is like the mountains of God, i.e . (cf. cedars of 
Gocl, lxxx. 11) unchangeably firm (cxi. 3), like the giant 
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primeval mountains which bear witness to the greatness and 
glory of God; concerning God's judgments, that they are 
“ a great deep," incomprehensible and unsearchable (dvel-epev- 
vrjrai, Rom. xi. 33) as the great, deep-surging mass of waters 
in the lower parts of the earth, which becomes visible in the 
seas and in the rivers. God’s punitive righteousness, as at 
length becomes evident, has His compassion for its reverse 
side; and this, as in the case of the Flood (cf. Jon. iv. 11), 
embraces the animal world, which is most closely involved, 
whether for weal or for woe, with man, as well as mankind. 

Lost in this depth, which is so worthy of adoration, the 
Psalmist exclaims : How precious (cf. cxxxix. 17) is Thy mercy, 
Elohim! i.e. how valuable beyond all treasures, and how 
precious to him who knows how to prize it! The Waw of 
is the explicative Waw = et hoc ipsum quod . The energetic 
form of the future, H'plV, has the pre-tonic Kametz, here in 
pause, as in xxxvi. 8, xxxix. 7, lxxviii. 44. The shadow of 
God’s wings is the protection of His love, which hides against 
temptation and persecution. To be thus hidden in God is the 
most unspeakable blessedness, ver. 9: they satiate themselves, 
they drink full draughts of “the fatness of Thy house.” The 
house of God is His sanctuary, and in general the domain of 
His mercy and grace. (cf. lxv. 5) is the expression 
for the abundant, pleasant, and powerful gifts and goods and 
recreations with which God entertains those who are His; and 

nn (whence pv?, as in Dent. viii. 13, Isa. xl. 18) is the spiritual 

*» * ■ 

joy of the soul that experiences God’s mercy to overflowing. 
Tlie abundant fare of the priests from Jahve’s table ( vid . Jeiv 
xxxi. 14), and the festive joy of the guests at the shelamim- 
offering, i.e, the communion-offering,—these outward rites are 
here treated according to their spiritual significance, receive 
the depth of meaning which radically belongs to them, and are 
ideally generalized. It is a stream of pleasures (D'^iy) witli 
which He irrigates and fertilizes them, a paradisaic river of 
delights. This, as the four arms of the river of Paradise had 
one common source (Gen. ii. 10), has its spring in God, yea, 
God is the fountain itself. He is “the fountain of life” (Jer. 
ii. 13); all life flows forth from Him, who is the absolutely 
existing and happy One. The more inwardly, therefore, one is 
joined to Him, the fuller are the draughts of life which he 
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drinks from this first fountain of all life. And as God is the 
fountain of life, so also is He the fountain of light: “ In Thy 
light do we see light;” out of God, seeing we see only dark¬ 
ness, whereas immersed in God’s sea of light we are illumined 
by divine knowledge, and lighted up with spiritual joy. The 
poet, after having taken a few glimpses into the chaos of evil, 
here moves in the blessed depths of holy mysticism \Mystik, i.e. 
mysticism in the good sense—true religion, vital godliness], 
and in proportion as in the former case his language is obscure, 
so here it is clear as crystal. 

Yers. 11-13. Now for the first time, in the concluding 
hexastich, after complaint and commendation comes the lan¬ 
guage of prayer. The poet prays that God would lengthen 
out, i.e. henceforth preserve (W£, as in cix. 12), such mercy to 
His saints; that the foot of arrogance, which is conceived of 
as a tyrant, may not come suddenly upon him (Ki3, as in xxxv. 8), 
and that the hand of the wicked may not drive him from his 
home into exile (cf. x. 18). With *iDn alternates which, 
on its merciful side, is turned towards them that know God, 
and bestows upon them the promised gracious reward. Whilst 
the Psalmist is thus praying, the future all at once becomes 
unveiled to him. Certain in his own mind that his prayer will 
be heard, he sees the adversaries of God and of His saints for 
ever overthrown. as in xiv. 5, points to the place where 

the judgment is executed. The preterites are prophetic, as in 
xiv. 5, Ixiv. 8-10. The poet, like Isaiah (ch. xxvi. 14), beholds 
the whole tribe of the oppressors of Jahve’s Church changed 
into a field of corpses, without hope of any rising again. 


PSALM XXXVII. 

THE SEEMING PROSPERITY OF THE WICKED, AND TIIE REAL 

PROSPERITY OF THE GODLY. 

1 N BE not incensed at the evil-doers, 

Be not envious of the workers of iniquity. 

2 For like grass they are soon cut down, 

And like a green herb they wither away. 

3 2 Trust in Jahve and do good, 

Dwell in the land and cultivate faithfulness. 
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4 And delight thyself in Jahve, 

So shall He give thee the desires of thy heart. 

5 2 Commit thy way unto Jahve, 

And trust in Him; and He will bring it to pass. 

6 He will bring forth like the light thy righteousness, 

And thy right like the noon-day brightness. 

7 1 Resign thyself to Jahve and wait for Him; 

Fret not thyself over him who prospered! in his 

way, 

Over the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass. 

8 n Cease from anger and let go wrath, 

Be not incensed, it leads only to evil-doing. 

!) For evil-doers shall be cut off, 

But they who hope in Jahve—they inherit the land 

10 1 Yet a little while and the wicked is no more, 

And if thou observest his place, he is gone. 

11 But the meek shall inherit the land, 

And delight themselves in the abundance of peace. 

12 T The wicked deviseth evil against the righteous, 

And gnasheth upon him with his teeth— 

13 The Lord laugheth at him, 

For He seeth that his day is coming. 

14 n The wicked draw the sword and bend their bow, 

To cast down the poor and needy, 

To slay them that are of upright walk. 

15 Their sword shall enter into their own heart, 

And their bows shall be broken. 

16 D Better is the little that a righteous man hath, 

Than the riches of many wicked. 

17 For the arms of the wicked shall be broken. 

And Jahve upholdeth the righteous. 

18 ' Jahve observeth the days of the perfect, 

And their inheritance shall endure for ever. 

19 They are not ashamed in the evil time, 

And in the days of famine they are satisfied. 

20 3 But the wicked perish, 

And the enemies of Jahve are like the glory of the 

meadows, 

They vanish away like smoke, they disappear. 
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21 b The wicked is obliged to borrow and cannot pay, 

But the righteous is liberal and can give. 

22 For they that are blessed of Him shall inherit the 

land, 

And they that are cursed of Him shall be cut off. 

23 d With Jahve are a man’s steps established, 

And He hath delight in his way. 

24 When he falls, he shall not be utterly cast down, 

For Jahve upholdeth his hand. 

25 2 I have been young, and now am old, 

Yet have I not seen a righteous man forsaken, 

And his seed begging bread. 

26 He continually giveth and lendeth, 

And his seed is a blessing. 

27 D Depart from evil and do good, 

And dwell for evermore. 

28 For Jahve loveth the right, 

And will not forsake His saints. 

For ever are they preserved, 

But the seed of the wicked is cut off. 

29 The righteous shall inherit the land, 

And dwell therein for ever. 

30 £ The mouth of the righteous uttereth wisdom, 

And his tongue speaketh what is right. 

31 The law of his God is in his heart, 

His steps do not slip. 

32 X The wicked lietli in wait for the righteous, 

And seeketh to slay him. 

33 Jahve doth not give him over into his hand, 

Nor condemn him when he is judged. 

34 p Wait on Jahve and keep His way, 

So shall He exalt thee to inherit the land; 

With the cutting off the wicked shalt thou delight thine 

eyes. 

35 I have seen a violent wicked man, 

And he spread himself like an indigenous tree of luxuriant 

foliage. 

36 And one passed by, and lo he was not, 

And I sought him and he was not to be found. 
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37 fc? Mark the perfect man, and observe the upright; 

That the man of peace hath a posterity. 

38 But the transgressors are destroyed together, 

The posterity of the wicked is cut off. 

39 fi And the salvation of the righteous is from Jahve, 

Who is their hiding-place in the time of trouble. 

40 And Jahve helpeth them and rescueth them, 

He rescueth them from the wicked and saveth them, 

Because they trust in Him. 

The bond of connection between Ps. xxxvi. and xxxvii, is 
their similarity of contents, which here and there extends even 
to accords of expression. The fundamental thought running 
through the whole Psalm is at once expressed in the opening 
verses : Do not let the prosperity of the ungodly be a source 
of vexation to thee, but wait on the Lord; for the prosperity of 
the ungodly will suddenly come to an end, and the issue deter¬ 
mines between the righteous and the unrighteous. Hence 
Tertullian calls this Psalm providential speculum ; Isodore, 
potio contra murmur; and Luther, vestis piorum , cui adscrip- 
tum: Hie Sanctorum patientia est (Apoc. xiv. 12). This fun¬ 
damental thought the poet does not expand in strophes of 
ordinary compass, but in shorter utterances of the proverbial 
form following the order of the letters of the alphabet, and not 
without some repetitions and recurrences to a previous thought, 
in order to impress it still more convincingly and deeply upon 
the mind. The Psalm belongs therefore to the series Ps. ix. 
and x., xxv., xxxiv.,—all alphabetical Psalms of David, of whose 
language, cheering, high-flown, thoughtful, and at the same 
time so easy and unartificial, and withal elegant, this Psalm is 
fully worthy. The structure of the proverbial utterances is 
almost entirely tetrastichic; though T, 3, and P are tristichs, and 
n (which is twice represented, though perhaps unintentionally), 
3, and are pentastichs. The y is apparently wanting; but, 
on closer inspection, the originally separated strophes D and y 
are only run into one another by the division of the verses. 
The y strophe begins with D^iyi>, ver. 286, and forms a tetra¬ 
stich, just like the D. The fact that the preposition stands 
before the letter next in order need not confuse one. The J% 
ver. 39, also begins with nyicrn. The homogeneous beginnings, 
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yen DDT, yeh rriS, yen naiv, vers. 12, 21, 32, seem, as Hitzig re¬ 
marks, to be designed to give prominence to the pauses in the 
succession of the proverbial utterances. 


Vers. 1, 2. Olshausen observes, “The poet keeps entirely 
to the standpoint of the old Hebrew doctrine of recompense, 
which the Book of Job so powerfully refutes.” But, viewed in 
the light of the final issue, all God’s government is really in a 
word righteous recompense; and the Old Testament theodicy 
is only inadequate in so far as the future, which adjusts all 
present inconsistencies, is still veiled. Meanwhile the punitive 
justice of God does make itself manifest, as a rule, in the case 
of the ungodly even in the present world; even their dying is 
usually a fearful end to their life’s prosperity. This it is which 
the poet means here, and which is also expressed by Job him¬ 
self in the Book of Job, cli. xxvii. With rnnnn, to grow hot 
or angry (distinct from nvirt, to emulate, Jer. xii. 5, xxii. 15), 
alternates K3j?, to get into a glow, excandescentia , whether it be 
the restrained heat of sullen envy, or the incontrollable heat of 
impetuous zeal which would gladly call down fire from heaven. 
This first distich has been transferred to the Book of Proverbs, 
ch. xxiv. 19, cf. xxiii. 17, xxiv. 1, iii. 31; and in general we 
may remark that this Psalm is one of the Davidic patterns for 
the Salomonic gnome system. The form As? is, according to 
Gesenius, Olshausen, and Hitzig, fat. Kal of Ad, cognate tax, 
they wither away, pausal form for A?? like ran?, cii. 28; but 
the signification to cut off also is secured to the verb Ad by the 
Niph . taj ? Gen. xvii. 11, whence fut, Ad? = Ad?; vid. on Job 
xiv. 2, xviii. 16. pi? is a genitival combination: the green 

(yiror) of young vigorous vegetation. 

Vers. 3, 4. The “land” is throughout this Psalm the 
promised possession ( Heihgut ), viz. the land of Jalive’s pre¬ 
sence, which has not merely a glorious past, but also a future 
rich in promises; and will finally, more perfectly than under 
Joshua, become the inheritance of the true Israel. It is there¬ 


fore to be explained: enjoy the quiet sure habitation which 
God gives thee, and diligently cultivate the virtue of faithful¬ 
ness. The two imperatives in ver. 36, since there are two of 
them (cf. ver. 27) and the first is without any conjunctive Waw , 
have the appearance of being continued admonitions, not pro* 
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mises; and consequently nHDK ls not an adverbial accusative as 
in cxix. 75 (Ewald), but the object to Hjn, to pasture, to pursue, 
to practise (Syriac Hos. xii. 2); cf. njH, $n, one wlio inte¬ 


rests himself in any one, or anything; Beduin = 



of every kind of closer relationship ( Deutsch . Morgenland, 
Zeitschr . v. 9). In ver. 4, is an apodosis : delight in Jahve 
(cf. Job xxii. 26, xxvii. 10, Isa. lviii. 14), so will He grant thee 
the desire as in xx. 6) of thy heart; for he who, 

entirely severed from the creature, finds his highest delight in 
God, cannot desire anything that is at enmity with God, but 
he also can desire nothing that God, with whose will his own is 


thoroughly blended in love, would refuse him. 

Vers. 5, 6. The LXX. erroneously renders (= xxri. 
9) by d7ro/caXvyjrov instead of hrippL^ov, 1 Pet. v. 7 : roll the 
burden of cares of thy life’s way upon Jahve, leave the guid¬ 
ance of thy life entirely to Him, and to Him alone, without 
doing anything in it thyself: He will gloriously accomplish (ad 
that concerns thee) : a s in xxii. 32, lii. 11; cf. Prov. xvi. 3, 

and Paul Gerhardt’s Bejiehl du deine Wege , u Commit thou all 
thy ways,” etc. The perfect in ver. 6 is a continuation of the 
promissory as in Jer. li. 10, signifies to set forth: 

lie will bring to light thy misjudged righteousness like the 
light (the sun, Job xxxi. 26, xxxvii. 21, and more especially the 
morning sun, Prov. iv. 18), which breaks through the darkness; 
and thy down-trodden right (’JOB^p is the pausal form of the 
singular beside Mugrash) like the bright light of the noon-day : 
cf. Isa. lviii. 10, as on ver. 4, Isa. lviii. 14. 

Ver. 7. The verb Dp 15 !, with its derivatives (lxii. 2, 6, Lam. 


iii. 28), denotes resignation, i.e . a quiet of mind which rests on 
God, renounces all self-help, and submits to the will of God. 
Wnnn (from kn, to be in a state of tension, to wait) of the in¬ 
ward gathering of one’s self together in hope intently directed 
towards God, as in B. Berachoth 306 as a synonym of pinnn, 
and as it were reflexive of »"fen of the collecting one’s self to 
importunate prayer. With ver. 76 the primary tone of the 
whole Psalm is struck anew. On ver. 7c compare the defi¬ 
nition of the mischief-maker in Prov. xxiv. 8. 

Vers. 8, 9. On *n.n (let alone), impev. apoc. Tliph ., instead 
of vid, Ges. § 75, rem. 15. TF)jj? is a clause to itself 
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(of. Prov. xi. 24, xxi. 5, xxii. 16) : it tends only to evil-doing, 
it ends only in thy involving thyself in sin. The final issue, 
without any need that thou shouldst turn sullen, is that the 
D'lnp, like to whom thou dost make thyself by such passionate 
murmuring and displeasure, will be cut off, and they who, 
turning from the troublous present, make Jahve the ground 
and aim of their hope, shall inherit the land ( vid . xxv. 13). It 
is the end, the final and consequently eternal end, that decides 
the matter. 

Vers. 10, 11. The protasis in ver. 10a is literally: adliuc 
parum ( tempons superest), \ DVD as e.g . Ex. xxiii. 30, and 
as in a similar connection \ UVD, Job xxiv. 24. TOianni also is 

mrn’ V . m m 

a protasis with a hypothetical perfect, Gcs. § 155, 4, a. This 
promise also runs in the mouth of the Preacher on the Mount 
(Matt. v. 5) just as the LXX. renders ver. 11a: oi Se nrpaeU 
tcXTjpovop^aovcri ygv» Meekness, which is content with God, 
and renounces all earthly stays, will at length become the 
inheritor of the land, yea of the earth. Whatever God-opposed 
self-love may amass to itself and may seek to acquire, falls into 
the hands of the meek as their blessed possession. 

Vers. 12, 13. The verb DDT is construed with b of that 
which is the object at which the evil devices aim. To gnash 
the teeth (elsewhere also: with the teeth) is, as in xxxv. 16, 
cf. Job xvi. 9, a gesture of anger, not of mockery, although 
anger and mockery are usually found together. But the Lord, 
who regards an assault upon the righteous as an assault upon 
Himself, laughs (ii. 4) at the enraged schemer; for He, who 
orders the destinies of men, sees beforehand, with His omni¬ 
scient insight into the future, his day, i.e. the day of his death 
(2 Sam. xxvi. 10), of his visitation (cxxxvii. 7, Obad. ver. 12, 
Jer. 1. 27, 31). 

Vers. 14, 15. That which corresponds to the u treading” 
or stringing of the bow is the drawing from the sheath or un¬ 
sheathing of the sword: nnn, Ezek. xxi. 33, cf. Ps. lv. 22. 
The combination is just like "pV'D'DD, cxix. 1. The 

emphasis in ver. 15 is upon the suffix of D3^>D ; they shall perish 
by their own weapon. Dnin^£ has (in Baer) a Sheba dirimens , 
as also in Isa. v. 28 in correct texts. 

Vers. 16,17. With ver. 16 accord Prov. xv. 16, xvi. 8, cf. 
Tobit xii. 8. The b of p'^ is a periphrastic indication of the 
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genitive (Ges. § 115). is a noisy multitude, here used of 

earthly possessions. D'3! is not per attract, (cf. xxxviii. 11, 
DH for NVi) equivalent to 3"}, but the one righteous man is con¬ 
trasted with many unrighteous. The arms are here named 
instead of the bow in ver. 156. He whose arms are broken can 
neither injure others nor help himself. Whereas Jahve does 
for the righteous what earthly wealth and human power cannot 
do : He Himself upholds them. 

Vers. 18, 19. The life of those who love Jahve with the 
whole heart is, with all its vicissitudes, an object of His loving 
regard and of His observant providential care, i. 6, xxxi. 8, cf. 
16. He neither suffers ilis own to lose their heritage nor to 
be themselves lost to it. The ammo? tcXTjpovopla, is not as yet 
thought of as extending into the future world, as in the New 
Testament. In ver. 19 the surviving refers only to this pre¬ 
sent life. 


Ver. 20. With 'S the preceding assertion is confirmed by 
its opposite (cf. cxxx. 4). D'l? forms a fine play in sound; 
ip. is a substantivized adjective like b’lJ, Ex. xv. 16. Instead 
of 1KW3, it is not to be read i^V3, IIos. xiii. 3; the 3 is secured 
by cii. 4, lxxviii. 33. The idea is, that they var^sh into smoke, 
i.e. are resolved into it, or also, that they vanish in the manner 
of smoke, which is first thick, but then becomes thinner and 
thinner till it disappears (Rosenmuller, Hupfeld, Hitzig) ; both 
expressions are admissible as to fact and as to the language, 
and the latter is commended by lxxviii. 33, cf. D.bva, 

xxxix. 7. iJ’JQ belongs to the first, regularly accented ; for 
the Munach by is the substitute for Mugrash y which never 
can be used where at least two syllables do not precede the 
Silluk tone ( vid . Psalter ii. 503). The second ^bs has the 
accent on t\\e penult, for a change (Ew. § 194, c), i,e, variation 
of the rhythm (cf. nob * * nob, xlii. 10, xliii. 2 ; '"HU • * 'Hy, 
vTudg. v. 12, and on cxxxvii. 7), and in particular here on 
account of its pausal position (cf. cxxxvii. 7). 

Vers. 21, 22. It is the promise expressed in Deut. xv. 6, 
xxviii. 12, 44, which is rendered in ver. 21 in the more uni¬ 
versal, sententious form, nib signifies to be bound or under ob¬ 
ligation to any one = to borrow and to owe (nexum esse). The 
confirmation of ver. 22 is not inappropriate (as Hitzig considers 
it, who places ver. 22 after ver. 20): in that ever deeper 
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downfall of the ungodly, and in that charitableness of the 
righteous, which becomes more and more easy to him by reason 
of his prosperity, the curse and blessing of God, which shall 
be revealed in the end of the earthly lot of both the righteous 
and the ungodly, are even now foretold. Whilst those who 
reject the blessing of God are cut off, the promise given to the 
patriarchs is fulfilled in the experience of those who are blessed 
of God, in all its fulness. 

Vers. 23, 24. By Jalive (19, d,7ro, almost equivalent to xmo 
with the passive, as in Job xxiv. 1, Eccles. xii. 11, and in a few 
other passages) are a man’s steps made firm, established; not: 
ordered or directed (LXX., Jerome, /careufliWrat), which, 
according to the extant usage of the language, would be 
(passive of Prov. xvi. 9, Jer. x. 23, 2 Chron. xxvii. 6), 
whereas Ujir, the Pulal of |3i2, is to be understood according to 
xl. 3. By “123 is meant man in an emphatic sense (Job xxxviii. 
3), and in fact in an ethical sense; compare, on the other hand, 
the expression of the more general saying, “Man proposes, and 
God disposes,” Prov. xvi. 9, xx. 24, Jer. x. 23. Ver. 23 b shows 
that it is the upright man that is meant in ver. 23a; to the way, 
i.e. course of life, of such an one God turns with pleasure 
pausal change of vowel for KB?'): supposing he should fall, 
whether it be a fall arising from misfortune or from error, or 
both together, he is not prostrated, but Jalive upholds his 
hand, affords it a firm point of support or fulcrum (cf. 2 
lxiii. 9, and frequently), so that lie can raise himself again, 
rise up again. 

Vers. 25, 26. There is an old theological rule : promissiones 
corporales intelligendce sunt cum exceptione crucis et castigationis. 
Temporary forsakenness and destitution the Psalm does not 
deny: it is indeed even intended to meet the conflict of doubt 
which springs up in the minds of the God-fearing out of certain 
conditions and circumstances that are seemingly contradictory 
to the justice of God; and this it does, by contrasting that 
which in the end abides with that which is transitory, and in 
fact without the knowledge of any final decisive adjustment in 
a future world ; and it only solves its problem, in so far as it 
is placed in the light of the New* Testament, which already 
dawns in the Book of Ecclesiastes. 

Vers. 27, 28a. The round of the exhortations and promises 
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is here again reached as in ver. 3. The imperative which 
is there hortatory, is found here with the lof sequence in the 
sense of a promise: and continue, doing such things, to dwell 
for ever = so shalt thou, etc. (!?^, pregnant as in cii. 29, Isa. 
lvii. 15). Nevertheless the imperative retains its meaning even 
in such instances, inasmuch as the exhortation is given to share 
in the reward of duty at the same time with the discharge of 
it. On ver. 28a compare xxxiii. 5. 

Vers. 286, 29. The division of the verses is wrong; for the 
D strophe, without any doubt, closes with VTpn ? and the y 
strophe begins with so that, according to the text which 
we possess, the y of this word is the acrostic letter. The 
LXX., however, after eh rov aloyva (jivXa^OrjaovraL has 
another line, which suggests another commencement for the 
y strophe, and runs in Cod. Vat. y incorrectly, aficofLoi itcBucrj- 
aovraiy in Cod . Alex. y correctly, avofiot Be etcBiaiyOriaovTai 
(Symmachus, avofiot ei'apOr / <rovTcu). By avofios the LXX. 
translates in Isa. xxix. 20 ; by avofia , in Job xxvii. 4; 

and by i/cBuofcew, n'pxn, the synonym of in Ps. ci. 5; so 

that consequently this line, as even Venema and Schleusner 
have discerned, was D'iny. It will at once be seen 

7 T : ' . ■ L L 

that this is only another reading for VUD5W 07iy7; and, since it 
stands side by side with the latter, that it is an ancient attempt 
to produce a correct beginning for the V strophe, which has 
been transplanted from the LXX. into the text. It is, how¬ 
ever, questionable whether this reparation is really a restoration 
of the original words (Hupfeld, Hitzig); since ^y (S'W) is not 
a word found in the Psalms (for which reason Bottcher’s con¬ 
jecture of 'Vfy more readily commends itself, although it is 
critically less probable), and YiDcfr D^iyb forms a continuation 
that is more naturally brought about by the context and per¬ 
fectly logical. 

Vers. 30, 31. The verb run unites in itself the two mean¬ 


ings of meditating and of meditative utterance ( vid . ii. 1), 
just as those of thinking and speaking. Ver. 316 in this 
connection affirms the stability of the moral nature. The walk 
of the righteous has a fixed inward rule, for the Tora is to him 
not merely an external object of knowledge and a compulsory 
precept; it is in his heart, and, because it is the Tora of his God 
whom he loves, as the motive of his actions closely united with 
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his own will. On “WPh, followed by the subject in the plural, 
compare xviii. 35, lxxiii. 2 Chethib. 

Vers. 32, 33. The Lord as avatcpivow is, as in 1 Cor. iv. 
3 sq., put in contrast with the avatcpiveiv of men, or of human 
r)p,ipa. If men sit in judgment upon the righteous, yet God, 
the supreme Judge, does not condemn him, but acquits him 
(cf. on the contrary cix. 7). Si condemnamur a mundo , ex¬ 
claimed Tertullian to his companions in persecution, absolvimur 
a Deo, 

Ver. 34. Let the eye of faith directed hopefully to Jahve 
go on its way, without suffering thyself to be turned aside by 
the persecution and condemnation of the world, then He will 
at length raise thee out of all trouble, and cause thee to possess 
(ntr6, possidas et possideas ) the land, as the sole lords of 
which the evil-doers, now cut off, conducted themselves. 

Vers. 35, 36. T1V ( a f ter the form P^V) is coupled with 
VVT), just as these two words alternate in Job xv. 20: a terror- 
inspiring, tyrannical evil-doer; cf. besides also Job v. 3. The 
participle in ver. 355 forms a clause by itself: et se diffundens , 
scil. erat . The LXX. and Jerome translate as though it were 
\:?bn nsa, u like the cedars of Lebanon,'” instead of pjn mtto. 
But IJin rnts is the expression for an oak, terebinth, or the 
like, that has grown from time immemorial in its native soil, 
and has in the course of centuries attained a gigantic size in 
the stem, and a wide-spreading overhanging head. "OJW does 
not mean: then he vanished away (Hupfeld and others); for 

V in this sense is not suitable to a tree. Luther correctly 
renders it: man ging voruber , one (they) passed by, Ges. 
§ 137, 3. The LXX., Syriac, and others, by way of lighten¬ 
ing the difficulty, render it: then I passed by. 

Vers. 37, 38. might even be taken as neuter for Oh, 
and for "it?*; but in this case the poet would have written 
njn instead of nNi; nop is therefore used as, e.g ., in 1 Sam. i. 
12. By'3 that to which attention is specially called is intro¬ 
duced. The man of peace has a totally different lot from the 
evil-doer who delights in contention and persecution. As the 
fruit of his love of peace he has rvnnNj a future, Prov. xxiii. 18, 
xxiv. 14, viz. in his posterity, Prov. xxiv. 20; whereas the 
apostates are altogether blotted out; not merely they them¬ 
selves, but even the posterity of the ungodly is cut off, Amos 

VOL. II. 2 
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iv. 2, ix. 1, Ezek. xxiii. 25. To them remains no posterity to 
carry forward their name, their Finns is devoted to destruction 
(cf. cix. 13 with Nutn. xxiv. 20). 

Vers. 39, 40. The salvation of the righteous cometh from 
Jahve; it is therefore characterized, in accordance with its 
origin, as sure, perfect, and enduring for ever. DJWD is an 
apposition; the plena scHptio serves, as in 2 Sam. xxii. 33, to 
indicate to us that UVD is meant in this passage to signify not a 
fortress, but a hiding-place, a place of protection, a refuge, in 

ft'hich sense <dl\ Jlv* (the protection of God) and <d!l jbc* 

(the protection of God’s presence) is an Arabic expression 
(also used as a formula of an oath); vid. moreover on xxxi. 3. 
The moods of sequence in ver. 40 are aoristi gnomici. The 
parallelism in ver. 40 ab is progressive after the manner of the 
Psalms of degrees. The short confirmatory clause ki chdsu bo 
forms an expressive closing cadence. 


PSALM XXXVIII. 

PRAYER FOR THE CHANGING OF MERITED WRATH INTO 

RESCUING LOVE. 

2 JAHVE, do not in Thy wrath rebuke me, 

And in Thy hot displeasure chasten me. 

3 For Thine arrows have entered deep into me, 

And Thy hand hath sunk down upon me. 

4 There is no soundness in my flesh because of Thine anger, 
There is no health in my bones because of my sin. 

5 For mine iniquities are gone over my head, 

Like a heavy burden they are too heavy for me. 

6 My wounds stink and fester 
Because of my foolishness. 

7 I am bent, I am sore bowed down, 

All the day long do I go mourning. 

8 For my loins are full of burning, 

And there is no soundness in my flesh. 
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$ I am benumbed and sore crushed, 

1 roar by reason of the groaning of my heart. 

10 O Lord, to Thee is all my desire manifest, 

And my sighing is not hidden from Thee. 

11 My heart beateth quickly, my strength hath failed me, 
And the light of mine eyes, even of these, is gone from me. 

12 My lovers and friends stand aloof from my stroke, 

[And my kinsmen stand afar off,] 

13 And they lay snares for me who seek after my soul, 

And they who strive after my misfortune speak mischievous 
And utter falsehoods continually. [things, 

i 

14 But I am like a deaf man, as though I heard not, 

And like one dumb that openeth not his mouth; 

15 I am become like a man that heareth not, 

And in whose mouth are no replies. 

16 For in Thee, Jahve, do I hope; 

Thou, Thou wilt answer, O Lord my God. 

17 For I say: Let them not rejoice over me 

Who, when my foot tottereth, would magnify themselves 

against me. 

18 For I am ready to fall, 

And my great sorrow is ever before me. 

19 For mine iniquity must I confess, 

I must tremble on account of my sin. 

20 But mine enemies are vigorous, they are numerous, 

And many are my lying haters. 

21 And requiting evil for good, 

They are hostile towards me for my following that which 

is good. 

22 Forsake me not, Jahve; 

My God, be not far from me. 

23 Make haste to help me, 

O Lord, who art my salvation I 
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The penitential Psalm, xxxviii., is placed immediately after 
Ps. xxxvii. on account of the similarity of its close to the n 
strophe of that Psalm. It begins like Ps. vi. If we regard 
David’s adultery as the occasion of it (cf. more especially 2 Sam. 
xii. 14), then Ps.vi., xxxviii., li., xxxii. form a chronological series. 
David is distressed both in mind and body, forsaken by his friends,, 
and regarded by his foes as one who is cast off for ever. The fire 
of divine anger burns within him like a fever, and the divine 
withdrawal as it were rests upon him like darkness. But he 
fights his way by prayer through this fire and this darkness to 
the bright confidence of faith. The Psalm, although it is the 
pouring forth of such elevated and depressed feelings, is never¬ 
theless symmetrically and skilfully laid out. It consists of 
three main paragraphs, which divide into four (vers. 2-9), three 
(vers. 10-15), and four (vers. 16-23) tetrastichs. The way in 
which the names of God are brought in is well conceived. 
The first word of the first group or paragraph is mrp, the first 
word of the second and in the third nirp and are used 

t t 

interchangeably twice. The Psalm, in common with Ps. lxx., 
bears the inscription The chronicler, in 1 Chron. xvi. 

4, refers to these Hazkir Psalms together with the Ilodu and 
Halleluja Psalms. In connection with the presentation of 
meat-offerings, a P ort i°n of the meat-offering was cast 

into the altar fire, viz. a handful of the meal mixed with oil 
and the whole of the incense. This portion was called 
avdtLvrjcns, and to offer it T3tn (a denominative), because the 
ascending smoke was intended to bring the owner of the offer¬ 
ing into remembrance with God. In connection with the 
presentation of this memorial portion of the mincha , the two 
Psalms are appointed to be used as prayers; hence the inscrip¬ 
tion: at the presentation of the Azcara (the portion taken from 
the meal-offering). The LXX. adds here irepl (toO) o*a/3- 
/3arov; perhaps equivalent to 

In this Psalm we find a repetition of a peculiarity of the 
penitential Psalms, viz. that the praying one has to complain 
not only of afflictions of body and soul, but also of outward 
enemies, who come forward as his accusers and take occasion 
from his sin to prepare the way for his ruin. This arises from 
the fact that the Old Testament believer, whose perception of 
sin was not as yet so spiritual and deep as that of the New 
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Testament believer, almost always calls to mind some sinful 
act that has become openly known. The foes, who would then 
prepare for his ruin, are the instruments of the Satanic power 
of evil (cf. ver. 21, w#), which, as becomes perceptible to 
the New Testament believer even without the intervention of 
outward foes, desires the death of the sinning one, whereas God 
wills that he should live. 

Vers. 2-9. David begins, as in Ps. vi., with the prayer 
that his punitive affliction may be changed into disciplinary. 
Bakius correctly paraphrases ver. 2: Corripe sane per legem , 
castiga per crucem , millies promeruiy negare non possum , sed 
castiga , quceso } me ex amore ut pater , non ex furore et fervore ut 
judex; ne punias justitice rigore y sed misericordioe dulcore (cf. 
on vi. 2). The negative is to be repeated in ver. 26, as in i. 5, 
ix. 19, Ixxv. 6. In the description, which gives the ground of 
the cry for pity, nru is not the Piel y as in xviii. 35, but the 
Nlphal of the Kal nnj immediately following (root ns). *1*1? 
is anger as a breaking forth, fragor (cf. Hos. x. 7, LXX. 
<f)pvyavov ), with S instead of f in the first syllable, vowels 
which alternate in this word; and non, as a glowing or burn¬ 
ing. D’Jfn (in Homer, KrfKa ), God’s wrath-arrows, i.e. lightnings 
of wrath, are His judgments of wrath; and T, as in xxxii. 4, 
xxxix. 11, God’s punishing hand, which makes itself felt in 
dispensing punishment, hence nntti might be attached as a 
inood of sequence. In ver. 4 wrath is called Dyt as a boiling 
up. Sin is the cause of this experiencing wrath, and the wrath 
is the cause of the bodily derangement; sin as an exciting 
cause of the wrath always manifests itself outwardly even on 
the body as a fatal power. In ver. 5a sin is compared to 
waters that threaten to drown one, as in ver. 56 to a burden 
that presses one down. they are heavier than I, i.e. 

than my power of endurance, too heavy for me. In ver. 6 the 
effects of the operation of the divine hand (as punishing) are 
wounds, rrnan (properly, suffused variegated marks from a blow 

or wheals, Isa. i. 6; from "on, to be or make striped, 

variegated), which send forth an offensive smell, and 

suppurate. Sin, which causes this, is called because, 
as it is at last manifest, it is always the destruction of itself. 
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With emphasis does VMS form the second half of the 
verse. To take Wg3 out of ver. 7 and put it to this, as Meier 
and Thenius propose, is to destroy this its proper position. On> 
the three \3SO, vid. Ewald, § 217, L Thus sick in soul and 
body, he is obliged to bow and bend himself in the extreme. 
rny3 is used of a convulsive drawing together of the body, Isa. 
xxi. 3 ; nnp, of a bowed mien, Ps. xxxv. 14; S|?n, of a heavy y 
lagging gait. With '3 in ver. 8 the grounding of the petition 
begins for the third time. His Dyp3, internal muscles of 
the loins, which are usually the fattest parts, are full of 
that which is burnt, i.e . parched. It is therefore as though 
the burning, starting from the central point of the bodily 
power, would spread itself over the whole body: the wrath of 
God works commotion in this latter as well as in the soul. 


Whilst all the energies of life thus yield, there comes over him 
a partial, almost total lifelessness. 312 is the proper word for 
the coldness and rigidity of a corpse; the Niplial means to be- 
brought into this condition, just as N3")3 means to be crushed, 
or to be brought into a condition of crushing, Le. of violent 
dissolution. The of nonsD is intended to imply that the- 
loud wail is only the utterance of the pain that is raging in his 
heart, the outward expression of his ceaseless, deep inward 


groaning. 

Vers. 10-15. Having thus bewailed his suffering before 
God, he goes on in a somewhat calmer tone: it is the calm 
of weariness, but also of the rescue which shows itself from, 
afar. He has complained, but not as if it were necessary for 
him first of all to make God acquainted with his suffering; the 
Omniscient One is directly cognisant of (has directly before 
Him, 133, like 133^ in xviii. 25) every wish that his suffering 
extorts from him, and even his softer sighing does not escape- 
His knowledge. The sufferer does not say this so much with 
the view of comforting himself with this thought, as of exciting 
God’s compassion. Hence he even goes on to draw the piteous 
picture of his condition: his heart is in a state of violent rotary 
motion, or only of violent, quickly repeated contraction and 
expansion (Psychol. S. 252; tr. p. 297), that is to say, a state 
of violent palpitation ("'rnnp y Pealal according to Ges. § 55, 3). 
Strength of which the heart is the centre (xl. 13) has left him, 
and the light of his eyes, even of these (by attraction for N^rroa, 
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since the light of the eyes is not contrasted with anything else), 
is not with him, but has become lost to him by weeping, watch¬ 
ing, and fever. Those who love him and are friendly towards 
him have placed themselves far from his stroke (W3, the touch 
of God’s hand of wrath), merely looking on (Obad. ver. 11), 
therefore, in a position hostile (2 Sam, xviii. 13) rather than 
friendly. far away, but within the range of vision, 

within sight, Gen. xxi. 16, Deut. xxxii. 52. The words 
Vipy prnp, which introduce a pcntastich into a Psalm that is 
tetrastichic throughout, have the appearance of being a gloss 
or various reading: *M3D = prnp, 2 Kings ii. 7. His enemies, 
however, endeavour to take advantage of his fall and helpless¬ 
ness, in order to give him his final death-blow. (with 

the p dageshed*) describes what they have planned in conse¬ 
quence of the position he is in. The substance of their words 
is nun, utter destruction ( [vid . v. 10); to this end it is nionDj 
deceit upon deceit, malice upon malice, that they unceasingly 
hatch with heart and mouth. In the consciousness of his sin 
he is obliged to be silent, and, renouncing all self-help, to 
abandon his cause to God. Consciousness of iruilt and resi^- 

P O 

nation close his lips, so that he is not able, nor does he wish, to 
refute the false charges of his enemies ; he has no rhnDin, 
counter-evidence wherewith to vindicate himself. It is not to 
be rendered: “just as one dumb opens not his mouth 3” ? is 
only a preposition, not a conjunction, and it is just here, in 
vers. 14, 15, that the manifest proofs in support of this are 
found.f 


* The various reading in Norzi rests upon a misapprehended 

" f 

passage of Ahulwalid ( Rikma , p. 16G). 

f The passages brought forward by Hupfeld in support of the use of 3 

m 

as a conjunction, viz. xc. 5, cxxv. 1, Isa. liii. 7, lxi. U, are invalid; the 
passage that seems most to favour it is Obad. ver. 16, but in this instance 
the expression is elliptical, being equivalent to like 

Isa. lxv. 1, = X^ ntyxi>. It is only ioi) (^£) that can be used as a con¬ 


junction ; but p (^J) i s a-lways a preposition in ancient Hebrew just as in 

Syriac and Arabic ( vid . Fleischer in the Halliscke Allgem. Lit. Zeitschr. 
1843, Bd. iv. S. 117 ff.). It is not until the mediaeval synagogal poetry 
{vid. Zunz, Synogogal-puesie des Mittelalters , S. 121, 381 f.) that it is 
admissible to use it as a conjunction ( e.g. x¥D3, when he had found), just 

as it also occurs in Himjaritic, according to O'siander’s deciphering of the 
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Vers. 16-23. Become utterly useless in himself, lie re¬ 
nounces all self-help, for ('3) he hopes in Jalive, who alone 
can help him. He waits for His answer, for ('3) he says, etc. 
—he waits for an answer, for the hearing of this his petition 
which is directed towards the glory of God, that God would 
not suffer his foes to triumph over him, nor strengthen them in 
their mercilessness and injustice. Ver. 186 appears also to 
stand under the government of the |3 ;* but, since in this case 
one would look for a Waw relat . and a different order of the 


words, ver. 186 is to be regarded as a subject clause: “ who, 
when my foot totters, i.e. when my affliction changes to entire 
downfall, would magnify themselves against me.” In ver. 18, 
'3 connects what follows with '5^1 B1D3 by way of confirmation: 
he is |iM, ready for falling (xxxv. 15), he will, if God does 
not graciously interpose, assuredly fall headlong. The fourth 
'S in ver. 19 is attached confirmatorily to ver. 186: his intense 
pain or sorrow is ever present to him, for he is obliged to con¬ 
fess his guilt, and this feeling of guilt is just the very sting of 
his pain. And whilst he in the consciousness of well-deserved 
punishment is sick unto death, his foes are numerous and 
withal vigorous and full of life. Instead of probably 
03?, as in xxxv. 19, Ixix. 5, is to be read (Houbigant, Hitzig, 
Koster, Hupfeld, Ewald, and Olshausen). But even the 
LXX. read D"n; and the reading which is so old, although 
it does not very well suit (instead of which one would look 
for is still not without meaning: he looks upon him¬ 

self, according to ver. 9, more as one dead than living; his 
foes, however, are living, Le. vigorous. The verb fre¬ 
quently has this pregnant meaning, and the adjective can also 


inscriptioDS. The verbal clause appended to the word to which this 3 , 

instar , is prefixed is for the moBt part an attributive clause as above, but 

sometimes even a circumstantial clause as in xxxviii. 14; cf. Sur. 

lxii. 5 : “ as the likenesB of an ass carrying books.’* 

* The following are the constructions of jsj when a clause of more than 
one member follows it: (1) fut. and perf, the latter with the tone oi 
the perf. consece.g. Ex. xxxiv. 15 6q., or without it, e.g. xxviii. 1 (which 
Bee) ; (2) fut. and fut. as in ii. 12, Jer. li. 4G. This construction is indis¬ 
pensable where it iB intended to give special prominence to the subject 
notion or a secondary notion of the clause, e.g. Deut. xx. 6. In one instance 
;a iB even followed (3) by the perf. and fat. consec viz. 2 Kings ii. 1C. 
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liave it. Just as the accentuation of the form varies 
elsewhere out of pause, here has the tone on the ultima , 
although it is not perf, consec* Ver. 21a is an apposition of 
the subject, which remains the same as in ver. 20. Instead of 
(Ges. § 61, rem. 2) the Keri is rad'phi (without any 
Makkeph following), or rad°phi; cf. on this pronunciation, 
Ixxxvi. 2, xvi. 1, and with the Chethib '21T1, the Chethib HDHY, 
xxvi. 2, also '"DVD, xxx. 4. By the u following of that which 
is good” David means more particularly that which is brought 
into exercise in relation to his present foes.f He closes in vers. 
22 sq. with sighs for help. No lighting up of the darkness 
of wrath takes place. The Jides supplex is not changed into 
jides tritimphans . But the closing words, u O Lord, my salva¬ 
tion” (cf. li. 16), show where the repentance of Cain and that 
of David differ. True repentance has faith within itself, it 
despairs of itself, but not of God. 


PSALM XXXIX. 

PRAYERS OF ONE SORELY TRIED AT THE SIGHT OF THE 

PROSPERITY OF THE UNGODLY. 

2 I SAID: u I will keep my ways against sinning with my 

tongue; 

1 will keep a bridle on my mouth, 

So long as the wicked is before me.” 

3 I was dumb in silence, 


* As perf. consec. the following have the accent on the ultima :— 

« • 

Isa. xx. 5, Obad. ver. 9, and 33 “^, Isa, lxvi. 16; perhap 9 also ^ni, 

I - I ' • 

Hab. i. 8 , and (perf. hypoth.) } Job xxxii. 15. But there is no special 
reason for the ultima- accentuation of lv. 22; lxix. 5; Isa. 
xxxviii. 14; Jer. iv. 13; Prov. xiv. 19, Hab. iii. 6 ; Wl, Job 
xxxii. 15 ; } 3 f, 3 n¥, Lam. iv. 7. 

f In the Greek and Latin texts, likewise in all the iEthiopic and several 
Arabic texts, and in the Syriac Psalterium Medilanense , the following addi¬ 
tion is found after ver. 21 : Ce apcrripsan me ton agapeton osi necron 
tbdelygmenon , Et projecerunt me dilectum tanquam mortuum abominatum (so 
the Psalt. Veronense). Theodoret refers it to Absalom’s relation to David. 
The w T ords uatl vtKpov i(ihthvyp.ivay are taken from Isa. xiv. 19. 
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I held my peace taking no note of prosperity, 

Yet my pain became violent. 

4 My heart was hot within me, 

While I mused the fire burned— 

I spake with my tongue. 

5 Make me to know, O Jahve, mine end, 

And the measure of my days how short it is; 

Oh that I might know, how frail I am! 

6 Behold, Thou hast made my days as a handbreadth, 

And my lifetime is as nothing before Thee. 

Only a mere breath is every man, however firm he ma}r 

stand. (Sela.) 

7 Only as a shadow doth man wander to and fro, 

Only for a breath do they make an uproar; 

He heapeth up and knoweth not who will gather it. 

8 And now for what shall I wait, Lord ! 

My hope is towards Thee. 

9 From all my transgressions rescue me, 

Make me not a reproach of the profane ! 

10 I am dumb, I open not my mouth, 

For Thou, Thou hast done it. 

11 Take away from me Thy stroke, 

Before the blow of Thy hand I must perish. 

12 When Thou with rebukes dost chasten a man for iniquity, 
Thou makest his beauty melt away, like the damage of the 

moth— 

Only a breath are all men. (Sela,) 

13 O hear my prayer, Jahve, 

And hearken to my cry ! 

At my tears be not silent, 

For I am a guest with Thee, 

A sojourner, like all my fathers. 

14 Look away from me, that I may rally, 

Before I go hence and am no more. 

In xxxviii. 14 the poet calls himself a dumb person, who 
opens not his mouth; this submissive, resigned keeping of 
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silence he affirms of himself in the same words in xxxix. 3 also. 
This forms a prominent characteristic common to the two 
Psalms, which fully warranted their being placed together as a 
pair. There is, however, another Psalm, which is still more 
closely related to Ps. xxxix., viz. Ps. lxii., which, together with 
Ps. iv., has a similar historical background. The author, in 
his dignity, is threatened by those who from being false friends 
have become open enemies, and who revel in the enjoyment of 
illegitimately acquired power and possessions. From his own 
experience, in the midst of which he commits his safety and 
his honour to God, he derives the general warnings, that to 
trust in riches is deceptive, and that power belongs alone to 
God the Avenger—two doctrines, in support of which the issue 
of the affair with Absalom was a forcible example. Thus it is 
with Ps. lxii., and in like manner Ps. xxxix. also. Both Psalms 
bear the name of Jeduthun side by side with the name of 
David at their head; both describe the nothingness of every¬ 
thing human in the same language; both delight more than 
other Psalms in the use of the assuring, confident 'HX; both 
have r6o twice; both coincide in some points with the Book of 
Job; the form of both Psalms, however, is so polished, trans¬ 
parent, and classic, that criticism is not authorized in assigning 
to this pair of Psalms any particular poet other than David. 
Tiie reason of the redacteur not placing Ps. lxii. immediately 
after Ps. xxxix. is to be found in the fact that Ps. lxii. is an 
Elohirn-Psalm, which could not stand in the midst of Jahve- 
Psalms. 

To the inscribed plVT^ is added in this instance. 

The name is also written thus in Ixxvii. 1, 1 Chron. xvi. 38, 
Neh. xi. 17, and always with the Keri pnw which, after the 

* t * I' 1 

analogy of JvttT, is the more easily pronouncible pointing 
(lxii. 1). It is an offshoot of the form mT or TVT; c f. 
and TWDn and iTOsn. It is the name of one of David’s 
three choir-masters or precentors—the third in conjunction 
with Asaph and Heman, 1 Chron. xvi. 41 sq., xxv. 1 sqq., 
2 Chron. v. 12, xxxv. 15, and is, without doubt, the same 
person as IH'K, 1 Chron. ch. xv., a name which is changed into 
pnvr after the arrangement in Gibeon, 1 Chron. ch. xvi. 
Consequently side by side with pnw6 will be the name 

of the nxJD himself, i.e. the name of the person to whom the 
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song was handed over to be set to music. The fact that in 
two inscriptions (lxii. 1, lxxvii. 1) we read instead of the b of 
■prprb, does not militate against this. By ^ Jeduthun is denoted 
as the person to whom the song was handed over for perfor¬ 
mance; and by as the person to whom the performance 
was assigned. The rendering: “to the director of the Jedi- 
thunites,” adopted by Hitzig, is possible regarding the prim as 
used as a generic name like pntf in 1 Chron. xii. 27, xxvii. 17; 
but the customary use of the b in inscriptions is against it. 

The Psalm consists of four stanzas without any strophic 
symmetry. The first three are of only approximately the 
same compass, and the final smaller stanza has designedly the 
character of an epilogue. 

Vers. 2-4. The poet relates how lie has resolved to bear 
his own affliction silently in the face of the prosperity of the 
ungodly, but that his smart was so overpowering that he was 
compelled involuntarily to break his silence by loud complaint. 
The resolve follows the introductory WON in cohortatives. He 
meant to take heed to his ways, i.e . his manner of thought and 
action, in all their extent, lest he should sin with his tongue, 
viz. by any murmuring complaint concerning his own mis¬ 
fortune, when he saw the prosperity of the ungodly. He was 
resolved to keep (i.e. cause invariably to press) a bridling (cf. 
on the form, Gen. xxx. 37), or a bridle (capistrum) f upon his 
mouth, so long as he should see the ungodly continuing and 
sinning in the fulness of his strength, instead of his speedy 
ruin which one ought to expect. Then he was struck dumb 
in silence, i.e. as in lxii. 2, cf. Lam. iii. 26, in resigned 
submission, he was silent Step, turned away from ( yid . xxviii. 
1, 1 Sam. vii. 8, and frequently) prosperity, i.e. from that in 
which he saw the evil-doer rejoicing; he sought to silence for 
ever the perplexing contradiction between this prosperity and 
the righteousness of God. But this self-imposed silence gave 
intensity to the repressed pain, and this was thereby stirred 
up, excited, aroused; the inward heat became, in consequence 
of restrained complaint, all the more intense (Jer. xx. 9): “ and 
while I was musing a fire was kindled,” i.e . the thoughts and 
-emotions rubbing against one another produced a blazing fire, 
viz. of irrepressible vexation, and *he end of it was: u I spake 
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with my tongue,” unable any longer to keep in my pain. What 
now follows is not what was said by the poet w’hen in this con¬ 
dition. On the contrary, he turns away from his purpose, which 
has been proved to be impracticable, to God Himself with the 
prayer that He would teach him calm submission. 

Vers. 5-7. He prays God to set the transitoriness of 
earthly life clearly before his eyes (cf. xc. 12); for if life is 
only a few spans long, then even his suffering and the pro¬ 
sperity of the ungodly will last only a short time. Oh that 
God would then grant him to know his end (Job vi. 11), Le. 
the end of his life, which is at the same time the end of his 
affliction, and the measure of his days, how it is with this (HD, 
interrog. extenuantis , as in viii. 5), in order that he may become 
fully conscious of his own frailty! Hupfeld corrects the text 
to '3K *^rrnD, after the analogy of lxxxix. 48, because 
cannot signify “frail.” But signifies that which leaves 
off and ceases, and consequently in this connection, finite and 
transitory or frail, no, quam , in connection with an adjective, 
as in viii. 2, xxxi. 20, xxxvi. 8, lxvi. 3, cxxxiii. 1. By ft (the 
customary form of introducing the propositio minor , Lev. x. 18, 
xxv. 20) the preceding petition is supported. God has, indeed, 
made the days, i.e. the lifetime, of a man ninao, handbreadths, 
i.e. He has allotted to it only the short extension of a few hand- 
breadths (cf. D'P', a few days, e.g. Isa. lxv. 20), of which nine 
make a yard (cf. 7 rrjyyio<; ypovo<; in Mimnermus, and 1 Sam. 
xx. 3); the duration of human life (on *l!ft vid. xvii. 14) is as a 
vanishing nothing before God the eternal One. The particle 
^ is originally affirmative, and starting from that sense becomes 
restrictive; just as PI is originally restrictive and then affirma¬ 
tive. Sometimes also, as is commonly the case with p>K, the 
affirmative signification passes over into the adversative (cf. 
verum , verum enim vero ). In our passage, agreeably to the 
restrictive sense, it is to be explained thus: nothing but mere 
nothingness (cf. xlv. 14, Jas. i. 2) is every man standing 
firmly, i.e . though he stand never so firmly, though he be never 
so stedfast (Zecli. xi. 16). Here the music rises to tones of 
bitter lament, and the song continues in ver. 7 with the same 
theme. belonging to the same root as signifies a 

shadow-outline, an image; the 2 is, as in xxxv. 2, Beth essentice: 
he walks about consisting only of an unsubstantial shadow. 
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Only breath-like, or after the manner of breath (cxliv. 4), 
from empty, vain motives and with vain results, do they make a 
disturbance (pausal fut . energicum , as in xxxvi. 8); and he who 
restlessly and noisily exerts himself knows not who will sud¬ 
denly snatch together, i.e . take altogether greedily to himself, 
the many things that he heaps up as in Job xxvii. 16) ; 
of. Isa. xxxiii. 4, and on — dm = avrd , Lev. xv. 10 (in connec¬ 
tion with which D'lain r6«, cf. Isa. xlii. 16, is in the mind of 
the speaker). 

Vers. 8-12. It is customary to begin a distinct turning- 
point of a discourse with and now, i.e . in connection 

with this nothingness or vanity of a life which is so full of 
suffering and unrest, what am I to hope, quid sperem (concern¬ 
ing the perfect, vid . on xi. 3) ? The answer to this question 
which he himself throws out is, that Jahve is the goal of his 
waiting or hoping. It might appear strange that the poet is 
willing to make the brevity of human life a reason for being 
calm, and a ground of comfort. But here we have the expla¬ 
nation. Although not expressly assured of a future life of 
blessedness, his faith, even in the midst of death, lays hold on 
Jahve as the Living One and as the God of the living. It is 
just this which is so heroic in the Old Testament faith, that in 
the midst of the riddles of the present, and in the face of the 
future which is lost in dismal night, it casts itself unreservedly 
into the arms of God. While, however, sin is the root of all 
evil, the poet prays in ver. 9 a before all else, that God would 
remove from him all the transgressions by which he has fully 
incurred his affliction; and while, given over to the conse¬ 
quences of his sin, he would become, not only to his own 
dishonour but also to the dishonour of God, a derision to the 
unbelieving, he prays in ver. 9 b that God would not permit it 
to come to this. ^3, ver. 9 a y has Mercha , and is consequently, 
as in xxxv. 10, to be read with a (not tf), since an accent can 
never be placed by Kametz chatuph. Concerning ver. 96, 
see on xiv. 1. As to the rest he is silent and calm; for God 
is the author, viz. of his affliction ( n ^V, used just as absolutely 
ns in xxii. 32, xxxvii. 5, lii. 11, Lam. i. 21). Without ceasing 
still to regard intently the prosperity of the ungodly, he re¬ 
cognises the hand of God in his affliction, and knows that he 
has not merited anything better. But it is permitted to him to 
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/pray that God would suffer mercy to take the place of right. 

is the name he gives to his affliction, as in xxxviii. 12, as 
being a stroke (blow) of divine wrath; T\\ as a quarrel 
into which God’s hand has fallen with him ; and by 'JN, with 
the almighty (punishing) hand of God, he contrasts himself 
the feeble one, to whom, if the present state of things continues, 
ruin is certain. Inver. 12 he puts his own personal experience 
into the form of a general maxim: when with rebukes (niroin 
from nnDlfi, collateral form with nin^n) Thou chastenest 

a man on account of iniquity ( perf '. conditionale ), Thou makest 
his pleasantness (Isa. liii. 3), i.e. his bodily beauty (Job xxxiii. 
,21), to melt away, moulder away (DDrn, fat. apoc. from 
to cause to melt, vi. 7), like the moth (Hos. v. 12), so that it 
falls away, as a moth-eaten garment falls into rags. Thus do 
all men become mere nothing. They are sinful and perishing. 
The thought expressed in ver. 6c is here repeated as a refrain. 
The music again strikes in here, as there. 

Vers. 13, 14. Finally, the poet renews the prayer for an 
alleviation of his sufferings, basing it upon the shortness of 
this earthly pilgrimage. The urgent nyw is here fuller toned, 
being nyotth* Side by side with the language of prayer, tears 
even appear here as prayer that is intelligible to God; for 
when the gates of prayer seem to be closed, the gates of tears 
still remain unclosed *6 mjJDT nycj), B . Berachoth 32 b. 
As a reason for his being heard, David appeals to the instability 
and finite character of this earthly life in language which we 
also hear from his own lips in 1 Chron. xxix. 15. is the 
stranger who travels about and sojourns as a guest in a country 
that is not his native land ; is a sojourner, or one enjoying 
the protection of the laws, who, without possessing any here¬ 
ditary title, has settled down there, and to whom a settlement 
is allotted by sufferance. The earth is God’s; that which may 
be said of the Holy Land (Lev. xxv. 23) may be said of the 

* So Heidenheim and Baer, following Abulwalid, Efodi, and Mose ha- 
Nakdan. The Masoretic observation P)DH pDp Jy 6, “ only here with 
hamelz chatepk ,” is found appended in codices. This Chateph kametz is 
euphonic, as in nnp^, Gen. ii. 23, and in many other instances that are 

T iJ |% * 

obliterated in our editions, vid. Abulwalid, HEpin 'D> P- 198, where even 
= iiriDp, Ixxxix. 45, is cited among these examples (Ges. § 10, 

2 rem.) 
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whole earth; man has no right upon it, he only remains there 
so long as God permits him. 'nntrtaa glances back even to 
the patriarchs (Gen. xlvii. 9, cf. xxiii. 4). Israel is, it is true, 
at the present time in possession of a fixed dwelling-place, but 
only as the gift of his God, and for each individual it is only 
during his life, which is but a handbreadth long. May Jahve, 
then—so David prays—turn away His look of wrath from him, 
in order that he may shine forth, become cheerful or clear up, 
before he goes hence and it is too late. is imper . apoc . 
Hiplu for npcrn (in the signification of Kal), and ought, accord¬ 
ing to the form properly to be V&n ; it is, however, pointed 
just like the imper. Hi pit, of VW in Isa. vi. 10, without any 
necessity for explaining it as meaning obline (oculos tuos) = 
connive (Abulwalid), which would be an expression unworthy 
of God. It is on the contrary to be rendered: look away 
from me; on which compare Job vii. 19, xiv. 6; on cf. 

ib. x. 20, ix. 27; on Dnoa, ib . x. 21; on ib. vii. 8, 21. 

w « « A w 9 

The close of the Psalm, consequently, is re-echoed in many 
ways in the Book of Job. The Book of Job is occupied with 
the same riddle as that with which this Psalm is occupied. 
But in the solution of it, it advances a step further. David 
does not know how to disassociate in his mind sin and suffering, 
and wrath and suffering. The Book of Job, on the contrary, 
thinks of suffering and love together; and in the truth that 
suffering also, even though it be unto death, must serve the 
highest interests of those who love God, it possesses a satis¬ 
factory solution. 


PSALM XL. 

THANKSGIVING, AN OFFERING UP OF ONE’S SELF, 

AND PRAYER. 

2 I WAITED patiently upon Jahve, 

And He inclined unto me, and heard my cry. 

-3 And He drew me up out of a pit of destruction, out of the 

mire of the swamp, 

And set my feet upon a rock, made my footsteps firm. 

4 And put into my mouth a new song, praise unto our God— 
Many see it and fear, and put their trust in Jahve. 
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5 Blessed is the man who maketh Jahve his trust, 

And doth not turn to the proud and to lying apostates. 

6 Much hast Thou done, Jahve, my God, in Thy wonders 

and Thy thoughts on our behalf; 

Nothing can be compared unto Thee, 

Else would I declare and speak— 

They are too numerous to be numbered. 

7 Sacrifice and meat-offering dost Thou not desire, 

Ears hast Thou digged for me, 

Burnt-offering and sin-offering dost Thou not require. 

8 Then said I: “ Lo, I come with the roll of the book which 

is written concerning me. 

9 To do Thy will, my God, do I desire, 

And Thy Law is in my inward part.” 

10 I brought glad tidings of righteousness in the great con* 

Lo, I closed not my lips ; [gregation, 

Jahve, Thou, even Thou knowest it. 

11 Thy righteousness did I not hide within my heart, 

Thy faithfulness and Thy salvation did I declare, 

I concealed not Thy loving-kindness and Thy truth from 

the great congregation. 

12 Do Thou, then, Jahve, not shut up Thy tender mercies 

from me, 

Let Thy loving-kindness and Thy truth continually pro 

tect me. 

13 For evils have surrounded me without number, 

Mine iniquities have taken hold upon me and I am not able 

to see; 

They are more numerous than the hairs of my head, 

And my heart hath failed me. 

14 Be pleased, O Jahve, to deliver me ; 

Jahve, to my help make haste ! 

15 Let those be ashamed and confounded together who seek 

my soul to destroy it; 

Let those fall back and be put to shame who desire my 

misfortune. 

VOL. II. 8 
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16 Let those be struck dumb on account of the merited 

punishment of their shame, 

Who say to me : Aha, aha ! 

17 Let all those heartily rejoice in Thee who seek Thee, 

Let those continually say “ Jalive be magnified ” who love 

Thy salvation. 

18 Though I be both needy and poor, 

The Lord will care for me. 

My help and my deliverer art Thou 1 
My God, make no tarrying ! 


Ps. xxxix. is followed by Ps. xl., because the language of 
thanksgiving with which it opens is, as it were, the echo of the 
language of prayer contained in the former. If Ps. xl. was 
composed by David, and not rather by Jeremiah—a question 
which can only be decided by including Ps. lxix. (which see) 
in the same investigation—it belongs to the number of those 
Psalms which were composed between Gibea of Saul and 
Ziklag. The mention of the roll of the book in ver. 8 har¬ 
monizes with the retrospective references to the Tora, which 
abound iu the Psalms belonging to the time of Saul. And to 
this we may add the vow to praise Jalive Sn|53, vers. 10 sq., 
cf. xxii. 26, xxxv. 18; the expression, u more in number than 
the hairs of my head/’ ver. 13, cf. lxix. 5; the wish ver. 
12, cf. xxv. 21 ; the mocking nt?n nxn, ver. 16, cf. xxxv. 21, 
25 ; and much besides, on which vid . my Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews , S. 457 [transl. vol. ii. p. 149]. Tiie 
second half has an independent form in Ps. lxx. It is far 
better adapted to form an independent Psalm than the first 
half, which merely looks back into the past, and for this very 
reason contains no prayer. 

The long lines, more in keeping with the style of prayer 
than of song, which alternate with disproportionately shorter 
ones, are characteristic of this Psalm. If with these long lines 
we associate a few others, which are likewise more or less 
distinctly indicated, then the Psalm can be easily divided into 
seven six-line strophes. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. x. 5-10, vers. 7-9 of this 
Psalm are, by following the LXX., taken as the language of 
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the Christ at His coming into the world. There can be no 
doubt in this particular instance that, as we look to the second 
part of the Psalm, this rendering is brought about typically. 
The words of David, the anointed one, but only now on the 
way to the throne, are so moulded by the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of prophecy, that they sound at the same time like the 
words of the second David, passing through suffering to glory, 
whose offering up of Himself is the close of the animal 
sacrifices, and whose person and work are the very kernel and 
star of the roll of the Law. We are not thereby compelled to 
understand the whole Psalm as typically predictive. It again 
descends from the typically prophetic height to which it has 
risen even from ver. 10 onwards ; and from ver. 13 onwards, 
the typically prophetic strain which still lingers in vers. 10 and 
11 has entirely ceased. 


Vers. 1-4. David, whom, though not without some hesita¬ 
tion, we regard as the author, now finds himself in a situation 
in which, on the one hand, he has just been rescued from 
danger, and, on the other, is still exposed to peril. Under 
such circumstances praise rightly occupies the first place, as in 


general, according to 1. 23, gratitude is the way to salvation. 
His hope, although nststop I"6nin (Prov. xiii. 12), has not de¬ 
ceived him ; he is rescued, and can now again sing a new song 
of thanksgiving, an example for others, strengthening their 
trust, wp rriPj I waited with constancy and perseverance, 
nirp is the accusative as in xxv. 5, cxxx. 5, and not the voca¬ 


tive as in xxxix. 8. WK is to be supplied in thought to P 5 ], 
although after the analogy of xvii. 6, xxxi. 3, one might have 
looked for the lliph . W) instead of the Kal lia does not 


mean a pit of roaring (of water), since pxp' standing alone 
(see, on the other hand, Ixv. 8, Isa. xvii. 12 srp) has not this 
meaning; and, moreover, u rushing, roaring” (Hengstenberg), 
tumultuous waters of a pit or a cistern does not furnish anv 
idea that is true to nature; neither does it mean a pit of falling 
in, since nNty does not exhibit the signification deorsum labi; 
but the meaning is: a pit of devastation, of destruction, of ruin 
(Jer. xxv. 31, xlvi. 17), vid. supra on xxxv. 8. Another figure 
is “ mire of the marsh ” (P S T found only here and in Ixix. 3), 
i*e, water, in the miry bottom of which one can find no firm 
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footing—a combination like DSMTHtMDj Zech. x. 1, 

Dan. xii. 2, explained in the Mishna, Mikvaoth ix. 2, by D'U 
nnun (mire of the cisterns). Taking them out of this, Jahve 
placed his feet upon a rock, established his footsteps, i.e. 
removed him from the danger which surrounded him, and gave 
him firm ground under his feet. The high rock and the firm 
footsteps are the opposites of the deep pit and the yielding miry 
bottom. This deliverance afforded him new matter for thanks¬ 


giving (cf. xxxiii. 3), and became in his mouth “ praise to our 
God for the deliverance of the chosen king is an act of the 
God of Israel on behalf of His chosen people. The futures in 
ver. 4 b (with an alliteration similar to lii. 8) indicate, by their 
being thus cumulative, that they are intended of the present 
and of that which still continues in the future. 


Yers. 5, 6. He esteems him happy who puts his trust (inp3D, 
with a latent Dagesh , as, according to Kimchi, also in lxxi. 5, 
Job xxxi. 24, Jer. xvii. 7) in Jahve, the God who has already 
made Himself glorious in Israel by innumerable wonderful 

works. Jer. xvii. 7 is an echo of this Ps. lii. 9 (cf. 

* ^ 

xci. 9) shows how Davidic is the language. The expression is 
designedly not but -i32n ? which is better adapted to designate 
the man as being tempted to put trust in himself. D'3rn from 
(not from 2nq) are the impetuous or violent, who in their 
arrogance cast down everything. 2D 'Db, “ turners aside of 
falsehood” (tttb = ritjiP, cf. ci. 3), is the expression for apostates 
who yield to falsehood instead of to the truth : to take 2D as 
accusative of the aim is forbidden by the status construct to 
take it as the genitive in the sense of the accusative of the 
object (like Dh D^n, Prov. ii. 7) is impracticable, because Dlb 
(nBiy) does not admit of a transitive sense ; 3D is, therefore, 
genit. qualit. like in lix. 6. This second strophe contains 
two practical applications of that which the writer himself has 
experienced. Prom this point of view, he who trusts in God 
appears to the poet to be supremely happy, and a distant view 
of God’s gracious rule over His own people opens up before 
him. riisbpo are the thoughts of God realized, and niDOTO those 

* I * O * T « i 

that are being realized, as in Jer. li. 29, Isa. Iv. 8 sq. J"ii33 is 


an accusative of the predicate: in great number, in rich abund¬ 
ance ; u for us,” as e.g. in Jer. xv. 1 (Ew. § 217, c). His 
doings towards Israel were from of old a fulness of wondrous 
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deeds and plans of deliverance, which was ever realizing and 
revealing itself. There is not TW, a possibility of com¬ 
parison with Thee, ovk ecm (Ew. § 321, c) laovv rt <roi —TW 
as in lxxxix. 7, Isa. xl. 18—they are too powerful (W of a 
powerful sum, as in Ixix. 5, cxxxix. 17, cf. Jer. v. 6) for one to 
enumerate. According to Rosenmiiller, Stier, and Hupfeld, 
"ps TU' i'X even affirms the same thing in other words : it is 
not possible to lay them forth to Thee (before Thee); but that 
man should u lay forth” (Symmaclms eicOecrOai) before God 
H is marvellous works and His thoughts of salvation, is an 
unbecoming conception. The cohortative forms, which follow’, 
rnaixi rrratf, admit of being taken as a protasis to what follows, 
after the analogy of Job xix. 18, xvi. 6, xxx. 26, Ps. cxxxix. 8 : 
if I wish to declare them and speak them forth, they are too 
powerful (numerous) to be enumerated (Ges. § 128, 1, d). 
The accentuation, however, renders it as a parenthetical clause : 
I would (as in li. 18, lv. 13, Job vi. 10) declare them and 
speak them forth. He would do this, but because God, in the 
fulness of His wondrous works and thoughts of salvation, is 
absolutely without an equal, lie is obliged to leave it undone— 
they are so powerful (numerous) that the enumeration of them 
falls far short of their powerful fulness. The words alioqui 
2 ?ronunciarem et eloquerer have the character of a parenthesis, 


and. as ver. 7 shows, this accords with the style of this Psalm 


Vers. 7-9. The connection of the thoughts is clear: great 
and manifold are the proofs of Thy loving-kindness, how am 
I to render thanks to Thee for them ? To this question he 


first of all gives a negative answer: God delights not in out¬ 
ward sacrifices. The sacrifices are named in a twofold way: 


(«) according to the material of which they consist, viz. nnr ? the 
animal sacrifice, and the meal or meat offering (including 
the =|W, the wine or drink offering, which is the inalienable 


accessory of the accompanying mincha ); (6) according to their 
purpose, in accordance with which they bring about either the 
turning towards one of the good pleasure of God, as more 
especially in the case of the or, as more especially in the 
case of the HNDn (in this passage nxDn) } the turning away of the 
divine displeasure. The fact of the nar and standing first, 
has, moreover, its special reason in the fact that nar specially 
designates the shelamlm offerings, and to the province of these 
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latter belongs the thank-offering proper, viz. the toda-shelamim 
offering; and that H/iy as ilie sacrifice of adoration (r irpoaev^V) y 
which is also always a general thanksgiving (ev^apujTia), is 
most natural, side bv side with the shelamim, to him who gives 
thanks. When it is said of God, that He does not delight in 
and desire such non-personal sacrifices, there is as little inten¬ 
tion as in .Ter. vii. 22 (cf. Amos v. 21 sqq.) of saying that the 
sacrificial Tora is not of divine origin, but that the true, essential 


will of God is not directed to such sacrifices. 

Between these synonymous utterances in ver. la and 7c 
stands the clause In connection with this posi¬ 

tion it is natural, with Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, De Wette, and 
Stier, to explain it “ears hast Thou pierced for me” = this 
hast Thou engraven upon my mind as a revelation, this dis¬ 
closure hast Thou imparted to me. But, although rns, to dig, 
is even admissible in the sense of digging through, piercing 
(vid . on xxii. 17), there are two considerations against this 
interpretation, viz.: (1) that then one would rather look for |TX 
instead of D'MK after the analogy of the phrases |TK jTX vyr^ 
and 1JX nna ? since the inner sense, in which the external organs 
of sense, with their functions, have their basis of unity, is com¬ 
monly denoted by the use of the singular; (2) that according 
to the syntax, fiVDn, JVili, and r6xiy are all placed on the same 
level. Thus, therefore, it is with this very ^ JV"D D'itX that 
the answer is intended, in its positive form, to begin; and the 
primary passage, 1 Sam. xv. 22, favours this view: u Hath 
Jahve delight in whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in ones 
obeying the voice of Jahve ? Behold , to obey is better than sacri- 
fice , to attend belter than the fat of rams!” The assertion of 
David is the echo of this assertion of Samuel, by which the 
sentence of death was pronounced upon the kingship of Saul, 
and consequently the way of that which is well-pleasing to God 
was traced out for the future kingship of David. God—says 
David—desires not outward sacrifices, but obedience; ears 
hath He digged for me, i.e . formed the sense of hearing, 
bestowed the faculty of hearing, and given therewith the 
instruction to obey.* The idea is not that God has given 


* There is a similar expression in the Tamul Rural, Graul’s translation, 
S. 63, No. 418: “ An ear, that was not hollowed out by hearing, has, even 
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him ears in order to hear that disclosure concerning the true 
will of God (Hupfeld), but, in general, to hear the word of 
God, and to obey that which is heard. God desires not sacri¬ 
fices but hearing ears, and consequently the submission of the 
person himself in willing obedience. To interpret it u Thou 
hast appropriated me to Thyself D^iy after Ex. xxi. 6, 

Deut. xv. 17, would not be out of harmony with the context; 
but it is at once shut out by the fact that the word is not jtfc, 
but D'JTX. Concerning the generalizing rendering of the LXX., 

■"IT O D O O ' 

acopa Se KaTTjpTiaco fiov, following which Apollinaris renders it 
avTap ijLLol f3pOT€7)$ Tefcrrjvao vapKCL yev€@\7}$) and the Italic 
(which is also retained in the Psalterium Romanum ), corpus 
autem perfecisti mild; vide on Heb. x. 5, Commentary , S. 460 sq. 
[transl. vol. ii. p. 153]. 

The WBX IX, which follows, now introduces the expression 
of the obedience, with which he placed himself at the service 
of God, when he became conscious of what God’s special will 
concerning him was. With reference to the fact that obedience 
and not sacrifice has become known to him as the will and 
requirement of God, he has said: “Lo, I come,” etc. By the 
words u Lo, I come,” the servant places himself at the call of 
his master, Num. xxii. 38, 2 Sam. xix. 21. It is not likely 
that the words nso then form a parenthesis, 

since ver. 9 is not a continuation of that “Lo, I come,” but a 
new sentence. We take the Beth , as in Ixvi. 13, as the Beth 
of the accompaniment; the roll of the book is the Tora, and 
more especially Deuteronomy, written upon skins and rolled up 
together, which according to the law touching the king (Deut. 
xvii. 14-20) was to be the vade-mecum of the king of Israel. 
And 'ty cannot, as synonymous with the following 'y£3, signify 
as much as “ written upon my heart,” as De Wette and Thenius 
render it—a meaning which, as Maurer has already correctly 
replied, obtains elsewhere by means of a conception that is 
altogether inadmissible in this instance. On the contrary, this 
preposition here, as in 2 Kings xxii. 13, denotes the object of 
the contents ; for ^y 2H3 signifies to write anything concerning 
any one, so that he is the subject one has specially in view ( e.g . 


if hearing, the manner of not hearing.” The “hollowing out” meaning ia 
this passage an opening of the inward sense of hearing by instruction. 
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of the judicial decision recorded in writing, Job xiii. 26). 
Because Jahve before all else requires obedience to His will, 
David comes with the document of this will, the Tora, which 
prescribes to him, as a man, and more especially as the king, 
the right course of conduct. Thus presenting himself to the 
God of revelation, he can say in ver. 9, that willing obedience 
to God’s Law is his delight, as he then knows that the written 
Law is written even in his heart, or, as the still stronger expres¬ 
sion used here is, in his bowels. The principal form of \yp 
does not occur in the Old Testament; it was (from yp, 
nyp ? or even 'yp), according to current Jewish pronunciation 
D'yp (which Kimchi explains as dual); and the word properly 
means (i 'id. on Isa. xlviii. 19) the soft parts of the body, which 
even elsewhere, like E'pn^, which is synonymous according to 
its original meaning, appear pre-eminently as the seat of 
sympathy, but also of fear and of pain. This is the only 
passage in which it occurs as the locality of a mental acqui¬ 
sition, but also with the associated notion of loving acceptance 
and cherishing protection (cf. the Syriac phrase fcOyD 132 DD, 
som l/gau m e ajo , to shut up in the heart = to love). That the 
Tora is to be written upon the tables of the heart is even indi¬ 
cated by the Deuteronomion, Deut. vi. 6, cf. Prov. iii. 3, vii. 3. 
This reception of the Tora into the inward parts among the 
people hitherto estranged from God is, according to Jer. xxxi. 
33, the characteristic of the new covenant. But even in the 
Old Testament there is among the masses of Israel “ a people 
with My law in their heart” (Isa. li. 7), and even in the Old 
Testament, “lie who hath the law of his God in his heart” is 
called righteous (Ps. xxxvii. 31). As such an one who has 
the Tora within him, not merely beside him, David presents 
himself on the way to the throne of God. 

Yers. 10, 11. Tiie self-presentation before Jahve, intro¬ 
duced by WPK ?N, extends from run to 'yp; consequently Wjfepi 
joins on to THEN, and the which stands in the midst of 

perfects describes the synchronous past. The whole is a retro¬ 


spect. ^j (root ISO), starting from its sensible primary 

signification to scrape off, scratch off, rub smooth, means : to 
smooth any one ( gldtten ), Engl, to gladden one, i.e. vultum ejus 
diducere , to make him joyful and glad, more especially to cheer 
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one by good news ( e.g . basharahu or bashsharuku bi-mauludin , 
lie has cheered him by the intelligence of the birth of a son), 
in Hebrew directly equivalent to evayyeXt^etv (evayyeXt^eaOai). 
He has proclaimed to all Israel the evangel of Jahve’s justi¬ 
fying and gracious rule, which only changes into retribution 
towards those who despise His love; and he can appeal to the 
Omniscient One (Jer. xv. 15), that neither through fear of 
men, nor through shame and indolence, has he restrained his 
lips from confessing Him. God’s conduct, in accordance with 
the prescribed order of redemption, is as a matter of fact 
called and as an attribute of His holy love, njrrc; just as 
rmox is His faithfulness which fulfils the promises made and 

t v: r 

which does not suffer hope to be put to shame, and nyv^n is 
His salvation as it is manifested in facts. This rich matter for 
the preaching of the evangel, which may be comprehended in 
the two words HOX) "ipn ? the Alpha and Omega of God’s self¬ 
attestation in the course of the redemptive history, he has not 
allowed to slumber as a dead, unfruitful knowledge hidden 
deep down in his heart. The new song which Jahve put 
into his mouth, he has also really sung. Thus far we have the 
first part of the song, which renders thanks for past mercies. 

Vers. 12, 13. Now, in accordance with the true art of 
prayer, petition developes itself out of thanksgiving. The two 
ver. 10 and here, stand in a reciprocal relation to one 
another: he refrained not his lips; therefore, on His part, let 

not Jahve withhold His tender mercies so that they should not 

& 

be exercised towards him ('3ED). There is just the same cor¬ 
relation of mercy and truth in ver. 11 and here: he wishes 
continually to stand under the protection of these two saving 
powers, which he has gratefully proclaimed before all Israel. 
With 'P, ver. 13, he bases these desires upon his own urgent 
need. HUH are the evils, which come even upon the righteous 
(xxxiv. 20) as trials or as chastening. is a more 

x ' C -t ; ,i 

circumstantial form of expression instead of xviii. 5. 

Ilis misdeeds have taken hold upon him, z.e. overtaken him in 
their consequences as in Deut. xxviii. 15, 4o; cf. 

Prov. v. 22), inasmuch as they have changed into decrees of 
suffering. He cannot see, because he is closely encompassed 
on all sides, and a free and open view is thereby altogether 
taken from him (the expression is used elsewhere of loss of 
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sight, 1 Sam. iii. 2, iv. 15, 1 Kings xiv. 4). The interpreta¬ 
tion adopted by Hupfeld and Hitzig: I am not able to survey, 
viz. their number, puts into the expression more than it really 
expresses in the common usage of the language. His heart, 
i,e. the power of vital consistence, has forsaken him, he is dis¬ 
concerted, dejected, as it were driven to despair (xxxviii. 11). 
This feeling of the misery of sin is not opposed to the date of 
the Psalm being assigned to the time of Saul, vid . on xxxi. 11. 

D u ' 

Vers. 14-16. In the midst of such sufferings, which, the 
longer they last, discover him all the more to himself as a sinner, 
he prays for speedy help. The cry for help in ver. 14 turns 
with nsi towards the will of God ; for this is the root of all 
things. As to the rest, it resembles xxii. 20 (xxxviii. 23). The 
persecuted one wishes that the purpose of his deadly foes may 
as it were rebound against the protection of God and miserably 
miscarry. ad abripiendam earn (with Dagesh in the D 

according to Ges. § 45, 2, Ew. § 245, a, and not as Gesenius, 
Thesaurus , p. 1235, states, aspirated*), is added to '^23 't^jppp by 
way of explanation and definiteness. TOPJ from to become 
torpid, here used of outward and inward paralysis, which is 
the result of overpowering and as it were bewitching surprise 
or fright, and is called by the Arabs rob or rab (paralysis 
through terror) [cf. Job , i. 322, note]. An following upon 
TOGPJ looks at first sight as though it introduced the object and 
reason of this fright; it is therefore not: as a reward, in con¬ 
sequence of their infamy, which would not be but merely 


the accusative Spy (Isa. v. 23, Arabic 


i« 


), it is rather: on 


account of the reward (xix. 12) of their disgrace (cf., as be¬ 
longing to the same period, cix. 29, xxxv. 26), i.e . of the reward 
which consists in their being put to shame (Hitzig). '*? as 
in iii. 3, xli. 6: with reference to me. nan nsn (Aquila, da 


* After the aspirate usually disappears, as here and in cxviii. 13 ; 

but there are exceptions, as Jer. i. 10, and frequently, 

ib. xlvii. 4. After 3 and 3 it usually remains, as in lxxxvii. 6 , Job 

• p 

iv. 13, xxxiii. 15, 2 Sam. iii. 34, 1 Kings i. 21 , Eccles. v. 10; but again 

there are exceptions, as fstys, Gen. xxxv. 22, 13J3, Jer. xvii. 2. In Gen. 

: . : * 

xxiii. 2 it is pointed nn' 33 p according to the rule, and in my Comment. S. 
423 it is to be read “ with a Dagesh.” 
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dd , avrf} avy^p^trafievo^ as Eusebius says, oirra>? i^ovar) rf) 
'E/3paifcr} (jxovjj) is an exclamation of sarcastic delight, which 
finds its satisfaction in another’s misfortune (xxxv. 25). 

Vers. 17,18. On ver. 17 compare xxxv. 27. David wishes, 
as he does in that passage, that the pious may most heartily 
rejoice in God, the goal of their longing; and that on account 
of the salvation that has become manifest, which they lov.e 
(2 Tim. iv. 8), they may continually say: Let Jahve become 
great, i.e. be magnified or celebrated with praises ! In ver. 18 
with ’JS} lie comes back to his own present helpless state, but 
only in order to contrast with it the confession of confident, 
hope. True he is P'SK} 'py (as in cix. 22, lxxxvi. 1, cf. xxv. 
16), but He who ruletli over all will care for him: Dominus 
solicitus erit pro me (Jerome). 3OT in the same sense in which 
in ver. 6 the TTD^nD, i.e. God’s thoughts of salvation, is con¬ 
ceived of (cf. the corresponding North-Palestinian expression 
in Jonah i. 6). A sigh for speedy help (“’inxrrta, as in Dan. 
ix. 19 with a transition of the merely tone-long Tscre into a 
pausal Pathach , and here in connection with a preceding closed 
syllable, Olshausen, § 91, d , under the accompanying influence 
of two final letters which incline towards the a sound) closes 
this second part of the Psalm. The first part is nothing but 
thanksgiving, the second is exclusively prayer. 


PSALM XLL 

COMPLAINT OP A SUFFERER OF BEING SURROUNDED BY 

HOSTILE AND TREACHEROUS PERSONS. 

2 BLESSED is he who regardeth the afflicted, 

In the day of evil Jahve will deliver him. 

3 Jahve will protect him and preserve him, 

That he may be pronounced happy in the land ; 

And Thou dost not give him over to the greed of his 

enemies. 

4 Jahve will support him on the bed of sickness, 

All his couch dost Thou turn, when lie falleth sick. 

5 As for me, I say: Jahve, be merciful unto me, 

O heal my soul, for I have sinned against Thee. 
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6 Mine enemies, however, speak evil of me: 

“ When will he die and his name perish?!” 

7 And if one cometh to see me, he speaketh deceit, 

Ilis heart gathereth that which is groundless to itself, 

He goetli abroad, he telleth it. 

8 Together against me do all those whisper one to another 

who hate me, 

Against me do they imagine evil for me: 

9 “ An incurable evil is welded to him, 

And when once he lieth down he will not rise up again.” 

10 Even the man of my friendship in whom I trusted, 

Who did eat of my bread, lifteth his heel high against me. 

11 And Thou, Jahve, be merciful unto me and raise me up. 
Then will I requite them. 

12 By this I should like to know, that Thou hast pleasure in 

me: 

That mine enemy cannot exult over me. 

13 And as for me, in mine integrity dost Thou uphold me, 

And dost set me before Thine eyes for ever. 

14 Blessed bk Jahve the God of Israel from ever¬ 

lasting TO EVERLASTING. 

Amen, Amen. 

After a Psalm with follows one bemnnins with nafc; 

o o ' 

so that two Psalms with close the First Book of the 

Psalms, which begins with Ps. xli. belongs to the time 

of the persecution by Absalom. Just as the Jahve-Psalm xxxix. 
forms with the Elohim-Psalm Ixii. a coherent pair belonging to 
this time, so does also the Jahve-Psalm xli. with the Elohim- 
Psalm lv. These two Psalms have this feature in common, viz. 
that the complaint concerning the Psalmist’s foes dwells with 
especial sadness upon some faithless bosom-friend. In Ps. xli. 
David celebrates the blessing which accompanies sincere sym¬ 
pathy, and depicts the hostility and falseness which he himself 
experiences in his sickness, and more especially from a very 
near friend. It is the very same person of whom he complains 
in Ps. lv., that lie causes him the deepest sorrow—no ideal 
character, as Hengstenberg asserts; for these Psalms have the 
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most distinctly impressed individual physiognomy of the writer’s 
own times. In Ps. lv. the poet wishes for the wings of a dove, 
in order that, far away from the city, he might seek for himself 
a safe spot in the wilderness; for in the city deceit, violence, 
and mischief prevail, and the storm of a wide-spread conspiracy 
is gathering, in which he himself sees his most deeply attached 
friend involved. We need only supplement what is narrated 
in the second Book of Samuel by a few features drawn from 
these two Psalms, and these Psalms immediately find a satis¬ 
factory explanation in our regarding the time of their composi¬ 
tion as the period of Absalom’s rebellion. The faithless friend 
is that Ahithophel whose counsels, according to 2 Sam. xvi. 23, 
had with David almost the appearance of being divine oracles. 
Absalom was to take advantage of a lingering sickness under 
which his father suffered, in order to play the part of the 
careful and impartial judge and to steal the heart of the men 
of Israel. Ahithophel supported him in this project, and in 
four years after Absalom’s reconciliation with his father the 
end was gained. These four years were for David a time of 
increasing care and anxiety; for that which was planned cannot 
have remained altogether concealed from him, but he had 
neither the courage nor the strength to smother the evil under¬ 
taking in the germ. His love for Absalom held him back; the 
consciousness of his own deed of shame and bloodshed, whicli 
was now notorious, deprived him of the alacrity essential to 
energetic interference; and the consciousness of the divine 
judgments, which ought to follow his sin, must have determined 
him to leave the issue of the conspiracy that was maturing 
under his very eyes entirely to the compassion of his God, 
without taking any action in the matter himself. From the 
standpoint of such considerations, Ps. xli. and lv. lose every 
look of being alien to the history of David and his times. One 

confirmation of their Davidic origin is the kindred contents of 
Ps. xxviii. 

Jesus explains (John xiii. 18) that in the act of Judas 
Iscariot Ps. xli. 10 is fulfilled. 6 t pcLyojv /i€T ’ ifiov to v apTov, 
eirrjpev eir ifie ttjv 7 Trepvav avrov (not following the LXX.) , 
and John xvii. 12, Acts i. 16 assume in a general way that 
the deed and fate of the traitor are foretold in the Old Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures, viz. in the Davidic Psalms of the time of 
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Absalom—the treachery and the end of Ahithophel belong to 
tiie most prominent typical features of David’s affliction in 
this second stage of persecution ( yid . Hofmann, Weissagung 

und Erfullung , ii. 122). 


Vers. 2-4. The Psalm opens by celebrating the lot, so rich 
in promises, of the sympathetic man. ^ is a general designa¬ 
tion of the poor ( e.g . Ex. xxx. 15), of the sick and weakly 
(Gen xli. 19), of the sick in mind (2 Sam. xiii. 4), and of that 
which outwardly or inwardly is tottering and consequently 
weak, frail. To show sympathising attention, thoughtful con¬ 
sideration towards such an one as in Neh. viii. 13, 

cf. Prov. xvii. 20) has many promises. The verb n»n, which 
elsewhere even means to call to life again (lxxi. 20), in this 
instance side by side with preserving, viz. from destruction, has 
the signification of preserving life or prolonging life (a5-. in 
xxx. 4, xxii. 30). The Pual signifies to be made happy 
(Prov. iii. 18), but also declaratively: to be pronounced happy 
(Isa. ix. 15); here, on account of the H. 5 *? that stands with it, 
it is the latter. The Chethxb sets forth as an independent 
promise that which the Keri "lBW joins on to what lias gone 
before as a consequence. ver. 3 c (cf. xxxiv. 6 and fre¬ 
quently), expresses a negative with full sympathy in the utter¬ 
ance. jrq as in xxvii. 12. The supporting in ver. 4 a is a 

keeping erect, which stops or arrests the man who is sinking 
down into death and the grave. T? ( =davj , similar form to 
’VB, but wanting in the syllable before the tone) means 
sickness. If ver. 4a is understood of the supporting of the 
head after the manner of one who waits upon the sick (cf. 
Cant. ii. 6), then ver. 4 must, with Mendelssohn and others, be 
understood of the making of the couch or bed. But what then 
is meant by the word to? SSC'O is a sick-bed in Ex. xxi. 18 
in the sense of being bedridden; and (cf. xxx. 12) is a 

changing of it into convalescence. By is not meant 

the constant lying down of such an one, but the affliction that 
casts him down, in all its extent. This Jahve turns or changes, 

L O' 

so often as such an one is taken ill (V?rn at his falling sick, 

. \ : t : / O ? 

parallel with Ti KHjrby). He gives a complete turn to the 
t£ sick-bed” towards recovery, so that not a vestige of the sick¬ 
ness remains behind. 
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Vers. 5-7. He, the poet, is treated in his distress of soul 
in a manner totally different from the way just described which 
is so rich in promises of blessing. He is himself just such a 
towards whom one ought to manifest sympathising con¬ 
sideration and interest. But, whilst he is addressing God in 
the language of penitential prayer for mercy and help, his 
enemies speak evil to him, i.e . with respect* to him, wishing that 

co 

he might die and that his name might perish. Hsdi is as an 
exception Milra , inasmuch as N draws the tone to its own 
syllable; cf. on the other hand ntjn, Isa. xxxii. 11 (Hitzig). 
'no (prop, extension, length of time) has only become a Semitic 
interrogative in the signification quando by the omission of the 

interrogative 'K (common Arabic in its full form emata ). 

13*0 is a continuation of the future. In ver. 7 one is singled 
” t : ^ ^ ^ 

out and made prominent, and his hypocritically malicious con¬ 
duct described. nifcO of a visit to a sick person as in 2 Sam. xiii. 
5 sq., 2 Kings viii. 29. DN is used both with the per /1 (1. 18, 
lxiii. 7, lxxviii. 34, xciv. 18, Gen. xxxviii. 9, Amos vii. 2, Isa. 
xxiv. 13, xxviii. 25) and with the fut . (lxviii. 14, Job xiv. 14), 

like quum 7 as a blending together of si and quando , Germ. 

m * * 

tvenn (if) and wann (when). In 13^ "OT two Rebias come 
together, the first of which has the greater value as a dis¬ 
tinctive, according to the rule laid down in Baer’s Psalterium , 
p. xiv. Consequently, following the accents, it must not be 
rendered: “falsehood doth his heart speak.” The LXX., 
Vulgate, and Targum have discerned the correct combination 
of the words. Besides, the accentuation, as is seen from the 
Targuin and expositors, proceeds on the assumption that toi? is 
equivalent to 13^2. But why may it not be the subject-notion ? 
“ H is heart gatliereth” is an expression of the activity of his 
mind and feelings, concealed beneath a feigned and friendly 
outward bearing. The asyndeton portrays the despatcli with 
which he seeks to make the material for slander, which has 
been gathered together, public both in the city and in the 
country. 

Vers. 8-10. Continuation of the description of the conduct 

of the enemies and of the false friend. fi?r6nn as in 2 Sam. 

• “ 

xii. 19, to whisper to one another, or to whisper among them¬ 
selves; the IJithpa. sometimes (cf. Gen. xlii. 1) has a reciprocal 
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meaning like the Niphah The intelligence brought out by 
hypocritical visitors of the invalid concerning his critical condi¬ 
tion is spread from mouth to mouth by all who wish him ill as 
satisfactory news; and in fact in whispers, because at that time 
caution was still necessary. 'by stands twice in a prominent posi¬ 
tion in the sense of contra me . 'b WJ belong together : they 
maliciously invent what will be the very worst for him (going 
beyond what is actually told them concerning him). In this 
connection there is a feeling in favour of bv*b:i being intended 
of an evil fate, according to xviii. 5, and not according to ci. 3 
(cf. Deut. xv. 9) of pernicious or evil thought and conduct. 
And this view is also supported by the predicate 13 ; «a 

matter of destruction, an incurable evil (Hitzig) is poured out 
upon him,” i.e. firmly cast upon him after the manner of cast¬ 
ing metal (Job xli. 15 sq.), so that he cannot get free from it, 
and he that has once had to lie down will not again rise up. 
Thus do we understand TK in ver. 95; there is no occasion to 


take it as an accusative by departing from the most natural 
sense, as Ewald does, or as a conjunction, as Hitzig does. Even 
the man of his peace, or literally of his harmonious relationship 
(ni^f as in Obad. ver. 7, Jer. xx. 10, xxxviii. 22), on whom 
lie lias depended with fullest confidence, who did eat his bread, 
i.e. was his messmate (cf. lv. 15), has made his heel great 
against him, LXX. ifie<yd\vvev eV’ e/xe nTrepvMTfiov. The com¬ 
bination 2py b'^n is explained by the fact that 3pl? is taken in 
the sense of a thrust with the heel, a kick: to give a great 
kick, i.e. with a good swing of the foot. 

Vers. 11-13. Having now described their behaviour to- 

O 

wards him, sick in soul and body as he is, so devoid of affection, 
yea, so malignantly hostile and so totally contrary to the will 
and promise of God, David prays that God would raise him 
up, for he is now lying low, sick in soul and in body. The 
prayer is followed, as in xxxix. 14 and many other passages, by 
the future with ah: that I may be able to requite them, or: 
then will I requite them. What is meant is the requiting 
which it was David’s duty as a duly constituted king to exer¬ 
cise, and which lie did really execute by the power of God, 
when he subdued the rebellion of Absalom and maintained his 


ground in opposition to faithlessness and meanness. Instead 
of jn« nm (Gen. xlii. 33, cf. xv. 8, Ex. vii. 17, Num. xvi. 
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28, Josh. iii. 10) the expression is 'WT n^TZi in the sense of (ex 
hoc) cognoverim . On '3 cf. xviii. 20, xxii. 9, xxxv. 27. 
By the second '3, the riNf3, wliicli points forwards, is explained. 
The adversatively accented subject '^1 stands first in ver. 13a 
as a no in. absol ., just as in xxxv. 13. Ver. 13 states, retrospec¬ 
tively from the standpoint of fulfilment, what will then be 
made manifest and assure him of the divine good pleasure, viz. 
Jalive upholds him (^on as in Ixiii. 9), and firmly sets him as 
His chosen one before Him (cf. xxxix. 6) in accordance with 
the Messianic promise in 2 Sam. vii. 16, which speaks of an 
unlimited future. 


Ver. 14. T1 le closing doxology of the First Book, vid. 
Introduction, p. 15. Concerning ^n 3 v id. xviii. 47. The 
expression “from jeon to aeon” is, according to Bercichoth ix. 5, 
directed against those who denv the truth of the future world. 

w 4 


i??] (a double a\r)6es or a\i)6w$) seals it in a climactic 


form. 


b 


vol. a 


4 



SECOND BOOK OF THE PSALTEB. 

Ps. XLIL-LXXII. 


PSALM XLII.-XLIII. 

LONGING FOR ZION IN A HOSTILE COUNTRY 

2 AS a hind, which panteth after the water-brooks, 

So panteth my soul after Thee, Elohim. 

3 My soul thirsteth for Elohim, for the living God: 

When shall I come and appear before Elohim ?I 

4 My tears have been my food by day and night, 

While they say continually unto me: Where is thy God? 

5 I think thereon, pouring out my soul within me: 

How I passed along among the throng, how I accompanied 

them to the house of Elohim 

Among the sound of rejoicing and thanksgiving,—a multi¬ 
tude keeping holy-day. 

6 Why art thou bowed down, O my soul, and why groanest 

thou within me? 

Hope in Elohim, for I shall yet give thanks to Him, 

That He is the health of iny countenance and my God. 

7 Within me is my soul bowed down, therefore do I remem¬ 

ber Thee 

From the land of Jordan and of the Hermons, from the 

mountain of Mizar. 

8 Flood calleth to flood at the sound of Thy cataracts, 

All Thy breakers and Thy billows have passed over me. 
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9 By day Jahve will command His loving-kindness, 

And at nrnht a song concerning Him is with me, prayer to 

the God of my life. 

10 Therefore say I to God, my rock: Why dost Thou forget 

me ? 

Why must I go mourning under the oppression of the 

enemy? 

11 Like a crushing in my bones my oppressors scoff at me, 
While they say to me continually: Where is thy God? 

12 Why art thou bowed down, O my soul, and why groanest 

thou within me ? 

Hope in Elohim, for I shall yet give thanks to Him, 

That He is the health of my countenance and my God. 

1 JUDGE me, Elohim, and plead my cause against an un¬ 

merciful people, 

From the man of deceit and roguery be Thou pleased to 

rescue me; 

2 For Thou art God, my fortress, why dost Thou spurn me? 
Why must I go about mourning under the oppression of 

the enemy? 

3 Send Thy light and Thy truth, let them lead me, 

Let them bring me to Thy holy mountain and to Thy 

tabernacles— 

4 Then will I go in unto the altar of Elohim, 

To the God of my exultant joy, 

And give thanks to Thee with the cithern, Elohim my God. 

5 Why art thou bowed down, O my soul, and why groanest 

thou within me? 

Hope in Elohim, for I shall yet give thanks to Him, 

That He is the health of my countenance and my God. 

The Second Book of Psalms consists entirely of Elohimic 
Psalms (yid. Introduction, p. 22); for whilst in the First Book 
miT occurred 272 times and only 15 times, the relation is 

here reversed: D'l"6 k occurs 164 times, and nirv only 30 times, 
and in almost every instance by a departure from the custo¬ 
mary mode of expression for reasons that lie close at hand. 

At the head of these Psalms written in the Elohimic style 
there stand seven inscribed rnjr^. That here as in *10*6 the 

■ t t ; 
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b is Lamed auctovis , is made clear by the fact that none of these 
Psalms, as might be expected, have lllb in addition to the name 
of the author. The LXX. renders it toi<? viols Kope, just as 
it does tc3 Aavih , without distinguishing the one b from the 
other indicating the authorship, and even in the Talmud a 
similar meaning to the Lamed of ir6 is assumed. It is eer- 

O 

tainly remarkable that instead of an author it is always the 
family that is named, a rule from which Ps. lxxxviii. (which 
see) is only a seeming departure. The designation 16 Bchmische 
Briider ” in the hyrnnology of the German church is very 
similar. Probably the Korahitic songs originally formed a 
book of themselves, which bore the title nip '32 'i'P or some¬ 
thing similar; and then the nip'32 of this title passed over to 
the inscription of each separate song of those incorporated in 
two groups in the Psalm-collection, just as appears also to be 
the case with the inscription I't^, which is repeated fifteen 

times. Or we must suppose that it had become a family cus¬ 
tom in the circle of the singers among the Korahites to allow 
the individual to retreat behind the joint responsibility of family 
unity, and, vying together, to expiate the name of their unfor¬ 
tunate ancestor by the best liturgical productions. 

For Korah, the great-grandson of Levi, and grandson of 
Kehath, is the same as lie who perished by a divine judgment 
on account of his rebellion against Moses and Aaron (Num. 
eh. xvi.), whose sons, however, were not involved with him in 
this judgment (Num. xxvi. 11). In David’s time the nip'32 
were one of the most renowned families of the Levite race of 
the Kehathites. The kingship of the promise very soon found 
valiant adherents and defenders in this family. Korahites 
gathered together to David to Ziklag, in order to aid in defend¬ 
ing him and his title to the throne with the sword (1 Chron. 
xii. 6); for D'niijn in this passage can hardly (as Bertheau is 
of opinion) be descendants of the nip of the family of Judah 
mentioned in 1 Chron. ii. 43, but otherwise unrenowned, since 
that name is elsewhere, viz. in ch. ix. 19, 31, a Levitic family 
name. In Jerusalem, after the Exile, Korahites were keepers 
of the temple gates (1 Chron. ix. 17, Neh. xi. 19), and the 
chronicler there informs us that even in David’s time they were 
keepers of the threshold of the (erected over the Ark on 
Zion); and still earlier, in the tine of Moses, in the camp of 
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Jalive they were appointed as watchers of the entrance. They 
retained this ancient calling, to which allusion is made in Ps. 
lxxxiv. 11, in connection with the new arrangements instituted 
by David. The post of door-keeper in the temple was assigned 
to two branches of the Korahite families together with one 
Merarite (1 Chron. xxvi. 1-19). But they also even then 
served as musicians in the sanctuary. Heman, one of the 
three precentors (to be distinguished from Heman the wise 
man mentioned in 1 Kings v. 11 [Engl. iv. 31]), was a 
Korahite (1 Chron. vi. 18-23); his fourteen sons belonged, 
together with the four sons of Asaph and the six sons of Ethan, 
to the twenty-four heads of the twenty-four divisions of the 
musicians (1 Chron. ch. xxv.). The Korahites were also 
renowned even in the days of Jehoshaphat as singers and musi¬ 
cians; see 2 Chron. xx. 19, where a plural D'nipn via (cf. Ges. 

§ 108, 3) is formed from mp"'J3, which has as it were become 
smelted together as one word. Whereas in the period after 
the Exile there is no longer any mention of them in this 
character. We may therefore look for Korahitic Psalms be- 

V 

longing to the post-Davidic time of the kings; whereas we 
ought at the outset to be less inclined to find any post-exilic 
Psulins amon£ them. The common feature of this circle of 
songs consists herein,—they delight in the praise of Elohim as 
the King who sits enthroned in Jerusalem, and join in the 
services in His temple with the tenderest and most genuine 
emotion. And this impress of unity which they bear speaks 
strongly in favour of taking in the sense of denoting 

authorship. 

The composer of the ^Lvjd, Ps. xlii., finds himself, against 
his will, at a great distance from the sanctuary on Zion, the 
resting-place of the divine presence and manifestation, sur¬ 
rounded by an ungodly people, who mock at him as one for¬ 
saken of God, and he comforts his sorrowful soul, looking 
longingly back upon that which it has lost, with the prospect of 
God’s help which will soon appear. All the complaints and 
hopes that he expresses sound very much like those of David 
during the time of Absalom. David’s yearning after the house 
of God in Ps. xxiii., xxvi., lv., lxiii., finds its echo here: 
the conduct and outlines of the enemies are also just the same; 
even the sojourn in the country east of Jordan agrees with 
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David’s settlement at that time at Mahanaim in the mountains 
of Gilead. The Korahite, however, as is to be assumed in 


connection with a lyric poem, speaks out of the depth of his 
own soul, and not, as Hengstenberg and Tholuck maintain, 
“ as from the soul of David.” He merely shares David’s 
vexation, just as he then in Ixxxiv. 10 prays for the anointed 
one. This Ps. Ixxxiv. breathes forth the same feelings, and even 
fn other respects bears traces of the same author; cf. 'n 
Ixxxiv. 3, xlii. 3 ; TniJSTO, Ixxxiv. 2, xliii. 3 ; TninatJp, Ixxxiv. 


4, xliii. 4 ; and the similar use of Ixxxiv. 5, xlii. 6, cf. Isa. 
xlix. 20, Jer. xxxii. 15. The distinguishing features of the 
Korahitic type of Psalm meet us in both Psalms in the most 
strong and vivid manner, viz. the being joyous and weeping 
with God’s anointed, the praise of God the King, and the yearn¬ 
ing after the services in the holy place. And there are, it is 
true, thoughts that have been coined by David which we here 
and there distinctly hear in them (cf. xlii. 2 sq., Ixxxiv. 3, with 
Ixiii. 2) ; but they are reproduced with a characteristic beauty 
peculiar to the author himself. We do not, therefore, in the 
least doubt that Ps. xlii. is the poem of a Korahitic Levite, who 
found himself in exile beyond the Jordan among the attendants 
of David, his exiled king. 

Concerning Ps. xliii. Eusebius has said : otl /zepov toitcev 
elvat, tov 7 rpb avroO BeSjjXwrai e/c re tcjv ofiotcov iv afi<j>OTepoi<i 
\6ywv teal etc tt)? ifi(})€pov<; Biavoias, and an old Midrash reckons 
147 Psalms, taking Ps. xlii.-xliii. together as one, just as with 
ix.-x., xxxii.-xxxiii. The similarity of the situation, of the 
general impress, of the structure, and of the refrain, is decisive 
in favour of these Psalms, which are commonly reckoned as 
two, being one. The one Psalm consists of three parts : thrice 
his pain breaks forth into complaint, and is each time again 
overcome by the admonitory voice of his higher consciousness. 
In the depicting of the past and the future there is unmistake- 
able progress. And it is not until the third part (Ps. xliii.) 
that complaint, resignation, and hope are perfected by the 
language of confident prayer which supervenes. The unity of 
the Psalms is not affected by the repetition of xlii. 105 in xliii. 
25, since xlii. 115 is also a repetition of xlii. 45. Beside an 
edging in by means of the refrain, the poet is also fond of such 
internal links of connection. The third part has thereby come 
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to consist of thirteen lines, whereas the other two parts con¬ 
sist of twelve lines each. 

What a variegated pattern card of hypotheses modern 
criticism opens out before us in connection with this Psalm 
(xlii.-xliii.) ! Vaihinger regards it as a song composed by one 
of the Levites who was banished by Athaliah. Ewald thinks 
that King Jeconiah, who was carried away to Babylon, may 
have composed the Psalm ; and in fact, when (and this is 
inferred from the Psalm itself) on the journey to Babylon, he 
may have been detained just a night in the vicinity of Hermon. 
lieuss (in the Nouvelle Revue de ThMogie , 1858) prefers to 
suppose it is one of those who were carried off with Jeconiah 
(among whom there were also priests, as Ezekiel). Hitzig, 
however, is no less decisive in his view that the author is a 
priest who was carried off in the direction of Syria at the time 
of the wars of the Seleucidae and Ptolemies; probably Onias ill., 
high priest from 199 B.C., the collector of the Second Book of 
the Psalms, whom the Egyptians under the general Skopas 
carried away to the citadel of Paneas. Olshausen even here, 
as usual, makes Antiochus Epiphanes his watchword. In 
opposition to this positive criticism, Maurer adheres to the 
negative; lie says: qucerendo elegantissimi carminis scriptore 
frustra se fatigant interpreter . 

Ps. xlii. 2-6. The poet compares the thirsting of his soul 
after God to the thirsting of a stag. (like other names of 
animals is epicoene, so that there is no necessity to adopt 
Bottcner s emendation is construed with a feminine 

V V / 

predicate in order to indicate the stag (hind) as an image of 
the soul. is not merely a quiet languishing, but a strong, 
audible thirsting or panting for water, caused by prevailing 
drought, Ixiii. 2, Joel i. 20 ; the signification desiderare refers 

back to the primary notion of inclinare (cf. the act of 

inclining), for the primary meaning of the verb is to be 

slanting, inclined or bent, out of which has been developed 
the signification of ascending and moving upwards, which is 
transferred in Hebrew to an upward-directed longing. More¬ 
over, it is not with Luther (LXX., Vulgate [and authorized 
version]) to be rendered : as the (a) stag crielhj etc., but (and 
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it is accented accordingly): as a stag, which, etc. P'B^ = PDX is, 
according to its primary signification, a watercourse holding 
water (vid. xviii. 16). By the addition of the full and 
flowing watercourse is distinguished from one that is dried up. 
by and bx point to the difference in the object of the longing, 
viz. the hind has this object beneath herself, the soul above 
itself; the longing of the one goes deorsum , the longing of the 
other sursum. The soul’s longing is a thirsting 'n bxb. Such 
is the name here applied to God (as in Ixxxiv. 3) in the sense 
in which flowing water is called living, as the spring or foun¬ 
tain of life (xxxvi. 10) from which flows forth a grace that 
never dries up, and which stills the thirst of the soul. The 
spot where this God reveals Himself to him who seeks Him is 
the sanctuary on Zion : when shall I come and appear in the 
presence of Elohim 1 1 The expression used in the Law for 
the three appearings of the Israelites in the sanctuary at 
solemn feasts is 'n or 'JBTW Ex. xxiii. 17, xxxiv. 23. 

t :• 5 7 

Here we find instead of this expression, in accordance with the 
licence of poetic brevity, the bare acc. localis (which is even 
used in other instances in the definition of localities, e.g. Ezek. 
xl. 44). Bdttcher, Olshausen, and others are of opinion that 
in the mind of the poet is to be read n&OK, and that it has 
only been changed into hnin through later religious timidity; 
but the avoidance of the phrase 'n n&o is explained from 
the fundamental assumption of the Tora that a man could not 
behold God's D'JD without dying, Ex. xxxiii. 20. The poet 
now tells us in ver. 4 what the circumstances were which drove 
him to such intense longing. His customary food does not 
revive him, tears are his daily bread, which day and night run 
down upon his mouth (cf. lxxx. 6, cii. 20), and that when 

say to him, viz. the speakers, all day long, i.e. continually: 
W1 lere is thy God ? Without cessation, these mocking words 
are continually heard, uttered again and again by those who 
are round about him, as their thoughts, as it were, in the soul 
of the poet. This derision, in the Psalms and in the Prophets, 
is always the keenest sting of pain: Ixxix. 10, cxv. 2 (cf. Ixxi. 

11), Joel ii. 17, Mic. vii. 10. 

In this gloomy present, in which he is made a mock of, as 
one who is forsaken of God, on account of his trust in the 
faithfulness of the promises, he calls to remembrance the 
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bright and cheerful past, and he pours out his soul within 
him (on the 'tw used here and further on instead of '3 or '31,13, 
and as distinguishing between tiie ego and the soul, vid. Psychol. 
S. 152 ; tr. p. 180), inasmuch as he suffers it to melt entirely 
away in pain (Job xxx. 16). As in lxxvii. 4, the cohortatives 
affirm that he yields himself up most thoroughly to this bitter¬ 
sweet remembrance and to this free outward expression of his 
pain. n>>X ( 'hoecce ) points forwards; the '3 (quod) which fol¬ 
lows opens up the expansion of this word. The futures, as 
expressing the object of the remembrance, state what was a 
habit in the time past. I3y frequently signifies not prceterire , 
but, without the object that is passed over coining into con¬ 
sideration, porro ire . (a collateral form of Tjb) , properly a 
thicket, is figuratively (cf. Isa. ix. 17, x. 34) an interwoven 
mass, a mixed multitude. The rendering therefore is: that I 
moved on in a dense crowd (here the distinctive Zinnor) 
The form Dii*? [ s Hithpa ., as in Isa. xxxviii. 15, after the form 
•iDin from the verb nil, u to pass lightly and swiftly along,” 

9 9 

derived by reduplication from the root Si (cf. IjL'), which has 
the primary meaning to push, to drive (iXavvuv^ pousser ), and 


in various combinations of the 1 (81, 


m, cj, m, sp) 


expresses manifold shades of onward motion in lighter or 
heavier thrusts or jerks. The suffix, as in 'Jbia = isy ina 

V 7 • My, 

Job xxxi. 18 (Ges. § 121, 4), denotes those in reference to 
whom, or connection with whom, this moving onwards took 
place, so that consequently Dili* includes within itself, together 
with the subjective notion, the transitive notion of DilX, for 
the singer of the Psalm is a Levite; as an example in support 
of this DTix, vid. 2 Chron. xx. 27 sq., cf. ver. 21. win lion i s 
the apposition to the personal suffix of this DllX: with them, a 
multitude keeping holy-day. In ver. 6 the poet seeks to solace 
and encourage himself at this contrast of the present with the 
past: A\ hy art thou thus cast down . . . (LXX. tva ri nrepl- 
\u7to? et, k.t.X., cf. Matt. xxvi. 38, John xii. 27). It is the 
spirit which, as the stronger and more valiant part of the man, 
speaks to the soul as to the crtcevos dcrOevicrrepov ; the spiritual 
man soothes the natural man. The IHthpa . nniniyn, which 
occurs only here and in Ps. xliii., signifies to bow one’s self 
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very low, to sit down upon the ground like a mourner (xxxv 
14, xxxviii. 7), and to bend one’s self downwards (xliv. 26) 
npn (the future of which Ben-Asher here points 'pnn\ ? but 
Ben-Naphtali 'Bnni), to utter a deep groan, to speak quietly 
and mumbling to one’s self. Why this gnawing and almost 
desponding grief? I shall yet praise Him with thanksgiving, 
praise VJB rriy^, the ready succour of His countenance turned 
towards me in mercy. Such is the text handed down to us. 
Although it is, however, a custom with the psalmists and pro¬ 
phets not to express such refrainlike thoughts in exactly the 
same form and words (cf. xxiv. 7, 9, xlix. 13, 21, lvi. 5, 11, 
lix. 10,18), nevertheless it is to be read here by a change in the 
division both of the words and the verses, according to ver. 12 
and xliii. 5, 'rib**) pB niy^', as is done by the LXX. (Cod. 
Alex.), Syriac, Vulgate, and most modern expositors. For the 
words VJS nw', though in themselves a good enough sense 
(vid. e.g. xliv. 4, Isa. lxiv. 9), produce no proper closing cadence, 
and are not sufficient to form a line of a verse.* 

Vers. 7-12. The poet here continues to console himself 
with God’s help, God Himself is indeed dishonoured in him ; 
He will not suffer the trust he has reposed in Him to go un¬ 
justified. True, 'by seems at the beginning of the line to be 
tame, but from 'by and T)3TK, the beginning and end of the 
line, standing in contrast, 'by is made emphatic, and it is at the 

to p*by — 

1 ■ ■ ■ ■■€ — 1 
♦ ■ 

which Gesenius asserts in his Lexicon , erroneously referring to 
i. 5, xlv. 3, is a poetical usage of the language; an assertion for 
which, however, there is as little support as that |3”by '3 in 
Num. xiv. 43 and other passages is equivalent to '3 |3"by. In 
all such passages, e.g. Jer. xlviii. 36, |3"by means “therefore,” 
and the relationship of reason and consequence is reversed. 
So even here: within him his soul is bowed very low, and on 
account of this downcast condition lie thinks continually of 
God, from whom he is separated. Even in Jonah ii. 8 this 
thinking upon God does not appear as the cause but as the 
consequence of pain. The “land of Jordan and of Hermo- 
nim ” is not necessarily the northern mountain range together 


* Even an old Hebrew ms. directs attention to the erroneousness of the 
Soph pasuk here; vid . Piusker, Einleitung y S. 133 1. 


same time clear that |3"?y is not equivalent 
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with the sources of the Jordan. The land beyond the Jordan 
is so called in opposition to the land on this side. 

According to Dietrich ( Abhandlungen , S. 18), E'JiD’in is au 
amplificative plural: the Hermon, as a peak soaring far above 
all lower summits. John Wilson (Lands of the Bible , ii. 161) 
refers the plural to its two summits. But the plural serves to 
denote the whole range of the Antilebanon extending to the 
south-east, and accordingly to designate the oast Jordanic 
country. It is not for one moment to be supposed that the 
psalmist calls Hermon even, in comparison with his native 
Zion, the chosen of God, "ilfV? *.£• the mountain of little¬ 
ness : the other member of the antithesis, the majesty of Zion, 
is wanting, and the JO which is repeated before nn is also 
opposed to this. Hitzig, striking out the D of nno, makes it 
an address to Zion: “ because I remember thee out of the 
land of Jordan and of summits of Hermon, thou little moun¬ 
tain;” but, according to ver. 8, these words are addressed to 
Elohim. In the vicinity of Mitz ar, a mountain unknown to 
us, in the country beyond Jordan, the poet is sojourning; 
from thence he looks longingly towards the district round 
about his home, and just as there, in a strange land, the wild 
waters of the awe-inspiring mountains roar around him, there 
seems to be a corresponding tumult in his soul. In ver. 8a he 
depicts the natural features of the country round about him — 
and it may remind one quite as much of the high and magni¬ 
ficent waterfalls of the lake of MuzMb ( yid. Job , ii. 422) as of 
the waterfall at the source of the Jordan near Paneas and the 
waters that dash headlong down the mountains round about— 
and in ver. 86 he says that he feels just as though all these 
threatening masses of water were rolling like so many waves 
of misfortune over his head (Tholuck, Hitzig, and Piehm). 
Billow follows billow as if called by one another (cf. Isa. vi. 3 
concerning the continuous antiphon of the seraphim) at the 
roar ' as in Hab. iii. 16) of the cataracts, which in their 
terrible grandeur proclaim the Creator, God (LXX. tcov 
K arappaKTwv aov )—all these breaking, sporting waves of God 
pass over him, who finds himself thus surrounded by the 
mighty works of nature, but taking no delight in them; and 
in them all he sees nothing but the mirrored image of the 
many afflictions which threaten to involve him in utter destruc- 
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tion (cf. the borrowed passage in that mosaic work taken from 
the Psalms, Jon. ii. 4). 

He, however, calls upon himself in ver. 9 to take courage 
in the hope that a morning will dawn after this night of afflic¬ 
tion (xxx. 6), wiien Jahve, the God of redemption and of the 
people of redemption, will command His loving-kindness (cf. 
xliv. 5, Amos ix. 3 sq.) ; and when this by day has accom¬ 
plished its work of deliverance, there follows upon the day of 
deliverance a night of thanksgiving (Job xxxv. 10): the joyous 
excitement, the strong feeling of gratitude, will not suffer him 
to sleep. The suffix of is the suffix of the object: a hymn 
in praise of Him, prayer (viz. praiseful prayer, Hab. iii. 1) to 
the God of his life (cf. Sir. xxiii. 4), i.e. who is his life, and 
will not suffer him to come under the dominion of death. 
Therefore will he say (moiK), in order to bring about by prayer 
such a day of loving-kindness and such a night of thanksgiving 
songs, to the God of his rock, i.e . who is his rock (gen. appos.): 
Why, etc.? Concerning the different accentuation of here 
and in xliii. 2, vid. on xxxvii. 20 (cf. x. 1). In this instance, 
where it is not followed by a guttural, it serves as a u varia¬ 
tion” (Hitzig); but even the retreating of the tone when a 
guttural follows is not consistently carried out, vid. xlix. 6, cf. 
1 Sam. xxviii. 15 (Ew. § 243, b). The view of Vaihinger and 
Hengstenberg is inadmissible, viz. that vers. 10 to 11 are the 
<£ prayer,” which the psalmist means in ver. 9; it is the prayer¬ 
ful sigh of the yearning for deliverance, which is intended to 
form the burthen of that prayer. In some MSS. we find the 
reading rrcra instead of n^izi; the 2 is here really synonymous 
with the 3, it is the Beth essentice (vid. xxxv. 2): after the 
manner of a crushing (cf. Ezek. xxi. 27, and the verb in Ixii. 4 
of overthrowing a wall) in my bones, i.e. causing me a crunch¬ 
ing pain which seethes in my bones, mine oppressors reproach 
me (*170 with the transfer of the primary meaning carpere , as 
is also customary in the Latin, to a plucking and stripping one 
of h is good name). The use of 3 here differs from its use 
in ver, 106; for the reproaching is not added to the crushing 
as a continuing state, but is itself thus crushing in its operation 
(vid. ver. 4). Instead of we have here the easier form of 
expression D"}*???; and in the refrain 'JQ, which is also to 
be restored in ver. 6. 
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Ps. xliii. 1-3. The EJohimie Judica (the introit of the 
so-called Cross or Passion Sunday which opens the celebvitas 
Passionis), with which the supplicatory and plaintive first 
strophe of the Psalm begins, calls to mind the Jehovic Judica 
in vii. 9, xxvi. 1, xxxv. 1, 24: judge me, i.e . decide my cause 
(LXX. icplvov /ue, Symmachus Kplvov pot), nnn has the tone 
upon the idtima before the which begins with the half- 
guttural "i, as is also the case in lxxiv. 22, cxix. 154. The 
second prayer runs: vindica me a gente impia; ip standing for 
contra in consequence of a constr . prcegnans . TprrK^ is here 
equivalent to one practising no “ipn towards inen, that is to 
say, one totally wanting in that TDJ"l, by which God’s TDn is to 
be imitated and repaid by man in his conduct towards his 
fellow-men. There is some uncertainty whether by tP'N one 
chief enemy, the leader of all the rest, is intended to be men¬ 
tioned side by side with the unloving nation, or whether the 
special manner of his enemies is thus merely individualized. 

means roguish, mischievous conduct, utterly devoid of all 
sense of right. In ver. 2 the poet establishes his petition by a 
twofold Why. lie loves God and longs after Him. but in the 

Cl ' 

mirror of his present condition he seems to himself like one 
cast off by Him. This contradiction between Ins own con¬ 
sciousness and the inference which he is obliged to draw from 
his afflicted state cannot remain unsolved. God of 

% * - ■ 4 

my fortress, is equivalent to who is my fortress. Instead of 
we here have the form of the slow deliberate gait of one 

who is lost in his own thoughts and feelings. The sting of his 

o o 

pain is his distance from the sanctuary of his God. In con¬ 
nection with ver. 3 one is reminded of Ivii. 4 and Ex. xv. 13, 
quite as much as of xlii. 9. a Light and truth” is equivalent 
to mercy and truth. What is intended is the light of mercy 
or loving-kindness which is coupled with the truth of fidelity 
to the promises; the light, in which the will or purpose of love, 
which is God’s most especial nature, becomes outwardly mani¬ 
fest. The poet wishes to be guided by these two angels of 
God; he desires that he may be brought (according to the 
ChetUib of the Babylonian text visin', “let come upon me;” 
but the which follows does not suit this form) to the place 
where his God dwells and reveals Himself. “ Tabernacles” 
is, as in Ixxxiv. 2, xlvi. 5, an amplificative designation of the 
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tent, magnificent in itself and raised to special honour by Him 
who dwells therein 

Vers. 4, 5. The poet, in anticipation, revels in the thought 
of that which he has prayed for, and calls upon his timorous 
soul to hope confidently for it. The o.ohortatives in ver. 4 are, 
as in xxxix. 14 and frequently, an apodosis to the petition. 
The poet knows no joy like that which proceeds from God, 
and the joy whi/di proceeds from Him he accounts as the very 
highest; hence he calls God '^'3 and therefore he 

knows no higher aim for his longing than again to be where 
the fountainhead of this exultant joy is (Hos. ix. 5), and 
where it flows forth in streams (xxxvi. 9). Removed back 
thither, he will give thanks to Him with the cithern {Beth 
instrum . ). He calls Him D\iSx, an expression which, in 
the Elohim-Psalms, is equivalent to 'r6x mrP in the Jahve- 
Psalms. The hope expressed in ver. 4 casts its rays into the 
prayer in ver. 3. In ver. 5, the spirit having taken courage in 
God, holds this picture drawn by hope before the distressed soul, 
that she may therewith comfort herself. Instead of 'Dnm, xlii. 
6, the expression here used, as in xlii. 12, is 'DnrrnDi. Varia¬ 
tions like these are not opposed to a unity of authorship. 


PSALM XLIV. 

A LITANY OF ISRAEL, HARD PRESSED BY THE ENEMY, AND 

YET FAITHFUL TO ITS GOD. 

2 ELOHIM, with our own ears have we heard, 

Our fathers have declared to us: 

A work hast Thou wrought in their days, in the days of old. 

3 Thou,—Thine own hand did drive out peoples and did 

plant them, 

Did destroy nations and did spread them out. 

4 For not by their own sword did they acquire the land, 

And their own arm did not obtain for them the victory; 
But Thy right hand, Thine arm, the light of Thy counte¬ 
nance, because Thou didst love them. 

5 Thou, Thou art my King, Elohim : 

Command the full salvation of Jacob! 
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6 By Thee do we push down Gur oppressors, 

In Thy name do we tread down those who rise up against 

us. 

7 For not in mine own bow do I trust, 

And my sword doth not obtain for me the victory. 

8 No indeed, Thou givest us the victory over our oppressors, 
And dost put to shame those who hate us. 

9 In Elohim do we make our boast continually, 

And to Thy name will we ever give thanks. ( Sela .) 

10 Nevertheless Thou hast cast off and put us to confusion, 
And wentest not forth with our armies; 

11 Thou madest us to turn back before the oppressor, 

And those who hate us spoiled just as they liked. 

12 Thou gavest us up like sheep for consumption, 

And among the heathen didst Thou scatter us, 

13 Thou didst sell Thy people for a mere nothing, 

And didst not set a high price upon them. 

14 Thou didst make us a reproach to our neighbours, 

A scorn and a derision to those who are round about us. 

15 Thou didst make us a proverb among the heathen, 

A shaking of the head among the peoples. 

16 Continually is my confusion before me, 

And the shame of my face covereth me; 

17 Because of the voice of him who reproacheth and blas- 

phemeth, 

Because of the sight of the enemy and the revengeful. 

18 All this is come upon us and we have not forgotten 

Thee, 

And have not become faithless to Thy covenant. 

19 Our heart has not turned back, 

That our step should have declined from Thy path, 

20 That Thou hast crushed us in the place of jackals, 

And didst cover us with the shadow of death. 

21 If we had forgotten the name of our God, 

And stretched out our hands to a strange god : 

22 Would not Elohim have searched it out? 

lor He knoweth the hidden things of the heart. 
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23 No indeed, for Thy sake are we slain continually, 
We are counted as sheep for the slaughter. 

24 Awake then, why sleepest Thou, O Lord? 

Arouse Thyself, cast not off for ever! 

25 Wherefore hidest Thou Thy face, 

Why forgettest Thou our affliction and oppression ? 

26 For our soul is bowed down to the dust, 

Our body cleaveth to the earth. 

27 Oh arise for our help, 

And redeem us, for Thy loving-kindness’ sake. 


The Korahitic Maslil Ps. xlii., with its counterpart Ps. xliii., 
is followed by a second, to which a place is here assigned by 
manifold accords with Ps. xlii.—xliii., viz. with its complaints 
(cf. xliv. 26 with the refrain of xliii., xlii.; xliv. 10, 24 sq. with 
xliii. 2, xlii. 10), and prayers (cf. xliv. 5 with xliii. 3, xlii. 9). 
The counterpart to this Psalm is Ps. lxxxv. Just as Ps. xlii.- 
xliii. and lxxxiv. form a pair, so do Ps. xliv. and lxxxv. as 
being Korahitic plaintive and supplicatory Psalms of a national 
character. Moreover, Ps. lx. by David, Ps. lxxx. by Asaph, 
and Ps. lxxxix. by Ethan, are nearest akin to it. In all these 
three there are similar lamentations over the present as con¬ 
trasting with the former times and with the promise of God; 
but they do not contain any like expression of consciousness of 
innocence, a feature in which Ps. xliv. has no equal. 

In this respect the Psalm seems to be most satisfactorily 
explained by the situation of the D'TOn (saints), who under the 
leadership of the Maccabees defended their nationality and their 
religion against the Syrians and fell as martyrs by thousands. 
The war of that period was, in its first beginnings at least, a 
holy war of religion; and the nation which then went forth on 
the side of Jahve against Jupiter Olympius, was really, in dis¬ 
tinction from the apostates, a people true to its faith and con¬ 
fession, which had to lament over God’s doom of wrath in 1 
Macc. i. 64, just as in this Psalm. There is even a tradition 
that it was a stated lamentation Psalm of the time of the 


Maccabees. The Levites daily ascended the pulpit (pn) and 
raised the cry of prayer: Awake, why sleepest Thou, O Lord?! 
These Levite criers praying for the interposition of God were 
called D'Tnyp (waters). It is related in B . Sola 48a of 
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Jochanan tlie high priest, i.e. John Hyrcanus (135-107 b.c.), 
that he put an end to these D'vnyo, saying to them : “Doth the 
Deity sleep ? Hath not the Scripture said: Behold the Keeper 
of Israel slumbereth not and sleepeth not!? Only in a time 
when Israel was in distress and the peoples of the world in rest 
and prosperity, only in reference to such circumstances was it 
said: Awake, why sleepest Thou, O Lord?” 

Nevertheless many considerations are opposed to the com¬ 
position of the Psalm in the time of the Maccabees. We will 
mention only a few. In the time of the Maccabees the nation 
did not exactly suffer any overthrow of its a armies” (ver. 10) 
after having gathered up its courage: the arms of Judah, of 
Jonathan, and of Simon were victorious, and the one defeat 
to which Hitzig refers the Psalm, viz. the defeat of Joseph and 
Azaria against Gorgias in Jamnia (1 Macc. v. 55 sqq.), was a 
punishment brought upon themselves by an indiscreet enter¬ 
prise. The complaints in vers. 10 sq. are therefore only partially 
explained by the events of that time; and since a nation is a 
unit and involved as a whole, it is also surprising that no 
mention whatever is made of the apostates. But Ewald’s 
reference of the Psalm to the time of the post-exilic Jerusalem 
is still more inadmissible; and when, in connection with this 
view, the question is asked, What disaster of war is then in¬ 
tended ? no answer can be given ; and the reference to the time 
of Jehoiachin, which Tholuck in vain endeavours to set in a 
more favourable light—a king who did evil in the eyes of 
Jahve, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, with which the descriptions of 
character drawn by Jeremiah, ch, xxii. 20-30, and by Ezekiel, 
ch. xix., fully accord—is also inadmissible. On the other 
hand, the position of the Psalm in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Psalms belonging to the time of Jehoshaphat, and also 
to a certain extent its contents, favours the early part of the 
reign of king Joash, in which, as becomes evident from the 
prophecy of Joel, there was no idolatry on the part of the 
people to be punished, and yet there were severe afflictions of 
the people to be bewailed. It was then not long since the 
Philistines and Arabs from the neighbourhood of the Cushites 
had broken in upon Judah, ransacked Jerusalem and sold 
the captive people of Judah for a mere song to the Greeks 
(2 Chron. xxi. 16 sq., Joel iv. 2-8). But this reference to 

VOL. II. k 
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cotemporary history is also untenable. That unhappy event, 
together with others, belongs to the category of well-merited 
judgments, which came upon king and people in the reign of 
Jehoram ; nor does the Psalm sound like a retrospective glance 
at the time of Jehoram from the standpoint of the time of 
Joash : the defeat of which it complains, is one that is now 
only just experienced. 

Thus we seem consequently driven back to the time of 
David; and the question arises, whether the Psalm does not 
admit, with Ps. lx., with which it forms a twin couple, of being 
understood as the offspring of a similar situation, viz. of the 
events which resulted from the Syro-Aminonitisk war. The 
fact that a conflict with the foes of the kingdom in the south, 
i’iz. with the Edomites, was also mixed up with the wars with 
the Ammonites and their Syrian allies at that period, becomes 
evident from lx. 1 sq. when compared with 2 Sam. viii. 13, 
where the words iiraTa^e ttjv 'ISovfialav (LXX.) have fallen 
out. Whilst David was contending with the Syrians, the 
Edomites came down upon the country that was denuded of 
troops. And from 1 Kings xi. 15 it is very evident that they 
then caused great bloodshed; for, according to that passage, 
Joab buried the slain and took fearful revenge upon the 
Edomites: he inarched, after having slain them in the Valley 
of Salt, into Idumaea and there smote every male. Perhaps, 
with Hengstenberg, Keil, and others, the Psalm is to be ex¬ 
plained from the position of Israel before this overthrow of the 
Edomites. The fact that in ver. 12 the nation complains of a 
dispersion among the heathen may be understood by means of 
a deduction from Amos i. 6, according to which the Edomites 
had carried on a traffic in captive Israelites. And the lofty 
self-consciousness, which finds expression in the Psalm, is after 
all best explained by the times of David; for these and the 
early part of the times of Solomon are the only period in the 
history of Israel when the nation as a whole could boast of 
being free and pure of all foreign influence in its worship. In 
the kindred Ps. lx., lxxx. (also lxxxix.), it is true this self- 
consciousness does not attain the same lofty expression; in this 
respect Ps. xliv.stands perfectly alone: it is like the national 
mirroring of the Book of Job, and by reason of this takes a 
unique position in the range of Old Testament literature sido 
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bv side with Lam. ch. iii. and the deutero-Isaiah. Israel’s 
affliction, which could not possibly be of a punitive character, 
resembles the affliction of Job; in this Psalm, Israel stands in 
exactly the same relation to God as Job and the u Servant of 
Jahve” in Isaiah, if we except all that was desponding in Job’s 
complaint and all that was expiatory in the affliction of the 
Servant of Jahve. But this very self-consciousness does some¬ 
what approximately find expression even in lx. 6 [4]. In that 
passage also no distinction is made between Israel and the God¬ 
fearing ones in Israel; but the psalmist calls Israel absolutely 
the God-fearing ones, and the battle, in which Israel is defeated, 
but not without hope of final victory, is a battle for the truth. 

The charge has been brought against this Psalm, that it 
manifests a very superficial apprehension of the nature of sin, 
in consequence of which the writer has been betrayed into 
accusing God of unfaithfulness, instead of seeking for guilt in 
the congregation of Israel. This judgment is unjust. The 
writer certainly cannot mean to disown the sins of individuals, 
nor even this or that transgression of the whole people. But 
any apostasy on the part of the nation from its God, such as 
could account for its rejection, did not exist at that time. The 
supremacy granted to the heathen over Israel is, therefore, an 
abnormal state of things, and for this very reason the poet, on 
the ground of Israel’s fidelity and of God’s loving-kindness, 
prays for speedy deliverance. A Psalm born directly out of 
the heart of the New Testament church would certainly sound 
very differently. For the New Testament church is not a 
national community; and both as regards the relation between 
the reality and idea of the church, and as regards the relation 
between its afflictions and the motive and design of God, the 

O / 

view of the New Testament church penetrates far deeper. It 
knows that it is God’s love that makes it conformable to the 
passion of Christ, in order that, being crucified unto the world, 
it may become through suffering partaker of the glory of its 
Lord and Head. 

Vers. 2-4. The poet opens with a tradition coming down 
from the time of Moses and of Joshua which they have heard 
with their own ears, in order to demonstrate the vast distance 
between the character of the former times and the present, just 
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as Asaph, also, in Ixxviii. 3, appeals not to the written but to 
the spoken word. That which has been heard follows in the 
oratio directa. Ver. 3 explains what kind of u work” is in¬ 
tended : it is the granting of victory over the peoples of 
Canaan, the work of God for which Moses prays in xc. 16. 
Concerning vid. on iii. 5, xvii. 14. The position of the 
words here, as in Ixix. 11, Ixxxiii. 19, leads one to suppose that 
’ll } is treated as a permutative of nns, and consequently in the 
same case with it. The figure of “ planting” (after Ex. xv. 17) 
is carried forward in DnW'rn; for this word means to send forth 

v * 


far away, to make wide-branching, a figure which is wrought 
up in Ps. Ixxx. It was not Israel’s own work, but ('S, no in¬ 
deed, for [Germ. nein y denn\ = imo) God’s work: u Thy right 
hand and Thine arm and the light of Thy countenance,” they 
it was which brought Israel salvation, i.e. victory. The com¬ 
bination of synonyms is just as in lxxiv. 11, Sir. 

xxxiii. 7, x&p a teal ftpaxiova and is explained by both 

the names of the members of the body as applied to God being 
only figures: the right hand being a figure for energetic inter¬ 
position, and the arm for an effectual power that carries through 
the thing designed (cf. e.g. lxxvii. 16, Isa. liii. 1), just as the 
light of His countenance is a figure for His loving-kindness 
which lights up all darkness. The final cause was His purpose 
of love: for (inasmuch as) Thou wast favourable to them (n¥"J 
as in lxxxv. 2). The very same thought, viz. that Israel owes 
the possession of Canaan to nothing but Jahve’s free grace, 
runs all through Deut. ch. ix. 

Yers. 5-9. Out of the retrospective glance at the past, so 
rich in mercy, springs up (ver. 5) the confident prayer con¬ 
cerning the present, based upon the fact of the theocratic 


relationship which began in the time of the deliverance wrought 
under Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 5). In the substantival clause nJTO 
'3^0 KVi is neither logical copula nor predicate (as in cii. 


28, Deut. xxxii. 39, there equivalent to nnx, cf. 1 

Chron. xxi. 17), but an expressive resumption of the subject, 
as in Isa. xliii. 25, Jer. xlix. 12, Neh. ix. 6 sq., Ezra v. 11, and 
in the frequently recurring expression D'n^Nn Nin mrr; it is 


therefore to be rendered: Thou—He who (such an one) is my 
King. May He therefore, by virtue of His duty as king 
which He has voluntarily taken upon Himself, and of the 
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kindly authority and power indwelling in Him, command the 
salvation of Jacob, full and entire (xviii. 51, liii. 7). njx as in 
xlii. 9. Jacob is used for Israel just as Elohim is used instead 
of Jahve. If Elohim, Jacob’s King, now turns graciously to 
His people, they will again be victorious and invincible, as ver. 
fi affirms, with reference to HP as a figure and emblem of 
strength, as in Ixxxix. 25 and frequently; W'&i? equivalent to 

But only in the strength of God as in xviii. 
30) ; for not in my bow do I trust, etc., ver. 7. This teaching 
Israel has gathered from the history of the former times; there 
is no bidding defiance with the bow and sword and all the 
carnal weapons of attack, but Thou, etc., ver. 8. This a Thou” 
in unyenn is the emphatic word; the preterites describe facts 
of experience belonging to history. It is not Israel’s own 
might that gives them the supremacy, but God’s gracious 
might in Israel’s weakness. Elohim is, therefore, Israel’s 
glory or pride: “In Elohim do we praise,” i*e. we glory or 
make our boast in Him ; cf. ^V Wpn, x. 3. The music here 
joins in after the manner of a hymn. The Psalm here soars 
aloft to the more joyous height of praise, from which it now 
falls abruptly into bitter complaint. 

Vers. 10-13. Just as *15$ signifies imo vero (Iviii. 3) when 
it comes after an antecedent clause that is expressly or virtu¬ 
ally a negative, it may mean ‘‘nevertheless, o/xgx?,” when it 
opposes a contrastive to an affirmative assertion, as is very 
frequently the case with D3 or D21. True, it does not mean this 
in itself, but in virtue of its logical relation : we praise Thee, we 
celebrate Thy name unceasingly—also (= nevertheless) Thou 
hast cast off. From this point the Psalm comes into closest 
connection with Ps. Ixxxix, 39, on a still more extended scale, 
however, with Ps, lx., which dates from the time of the Syro- 
Ammonitish war, in which Psalm ver. 10 recurs almost word 
lor word. The are not exactly standing armies (an ob¬ 

jection which has been raised against the Maccabean explana¬ 
tion), they are the hosts of the people that are drafted into 
battle, as in Ex. xii. 41, the hosts that went forth out of Egypt. 
Instead of leading these to victory as their victorious Captain 
(2 Sam. v. 24), God leaves them to themselves and allows 
them to be smitten by the enemy. The enemy spoil i.e. 
just as they like, without meeting with any resistance, to their 
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hearts* content. And whilst He gives over (p3 as in Mic. v. 2, 
and the first |W in Isa. xli. 2) one portion of the people as 
“ sheep appointed for food,” another becomes a diaspora or 
dispersion among the heathen, viz. by being sold to them as 
slaves, and that |in-fc6a, “for not-riches,” i.e . for a very low 
price, a mere nothing. We see from Joel iv. [iii.] 3 in what way 
this is intended. The form of the litotes is continued in ver. 


136: Thou didst not go high in the matter of their purchase- 
money ; the rendering of Maurer is correct: in statuendis 
pretiis eorum . The 2 is in this instance not the Beth of the 
price as in ver. 13a, but, as in the phrase 3 the Beth of 
the sphere and thereby indirectly of the object, nzn in the 
sense of the Aramaic '3*5 (cf. Prov. xxii. 16, and the deriva¬ 
tives JVinri, rvaiD), to make a profit, to practise usury (Hup- 
feld), produces a thought that is unworthy of God; vid. on the 
other hand, Isa. Iii. 3. At the head of the strophe stands (ver. 
10a) a perfect with an aorist following; NXn is consequently 
a negative And ver. 18, which sums up the whole, shows 

that all the rest is also intended to be retrospective. 

Vers. 14-17. To this defeat is now also added the shame 


that springs out of it. A distinction is made between the 
neighbouring nations, or those countries lying immediately 
round about Israel (nta'lp, as in the exactly similar passage 
lxxix. 4, cf. lxxx. 7, which closely resembles it), and the nations 
of the earth that dwell farther away from Israel. is here 
a jesting, taunting proverb, and one that holds Israel up as an 
example of a nation undergoing chastisement (vid, Hab. ii. 6). 
The shaking of the head is, as in xxii. 8, a gesture of malicious 
astonishment. In Ton '^3 (as in xxxviii. 18) we have both 
the permanent aspect or look and the perpetual consciousness. 
Instead of “ shame covers my face,” the expression is “ the 
shame of my face covers me,” i,e . it has overwhelmed my 
entire inward and outward being (cf. concerning the radical 
notions of KH3, vi. 11, and isn, xxxiv. 6). The juxtaposition of 
“enemy and revengeful man” has its origin in viii. 3. In ver. 
17 bipD and alternate ; the former is used of the impression 
made by the jeering voice, the other of the impression pro¬ 
duced by the enraged mien. 

Yers. 18-22. If Israel compares its conduct towards God 
with this its lot, it cannot possibly regard it as a punishment 
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that it has justly incurred. Construed with the accusative, 
Nia signifies, as in xxxv. 8, xxxvi. 12, to come upon one, and 
more especially of an evil lot and of powers that are hostile. 
ipK', to lie or deceive, with 3 of the object on whom the decep¬ 
tion or treachery is practised, as in Ixxxix. 34. In ver. 196 
is construed as fern., exactly as in Job xxxi. 7; the fat, 
consec . is also intended as such (as e.g . in Job iii. 10, Num. 
xvi. 14) : that our step should have declined from, etc.; inward 
apostasy is followed by outward wandering and downfall. This 
is therefore not one of the many instances in which the *6 of 
one clause also has influence over the clause that follows (Ges. 
§ 152, 3). '3, ver. 20, has the sense of quod: we have not 
revolted against Thee, that Thou shouldest on that account 
have done to us the thing which is now befallen us. Con¬ 
cerning D'3H vid, Isa. xiii. 22. A “ place of jackals” is, like 
a habitation of dragons (Jer. x. 22), the most lonesome and 
terrible wilderness; the place chosen was, according to this, an 
inhospitable far removed from the dwellings of men. nsa 
is construed with by of the person covered, and with 3 of that with 
which (1 Sam. xix. 13) he is covered: Thou coveredst us over 
with deepest darkness (vid. xxiii. 4). DN, ver. 21, is not that 
of asseveration (verily we have not forgotten), but, as the 
interrogatory apodosis ver. 22a shows, conditional: if we have 
(= should have) forgotten. This would not remain hidden 
from Him who knoweth the heart, for the secrets of men’s 
hearts are known to Him. Both the form and matter here 
again strongly remind one of Job ch. xxxi., more especially 
ver. 4; cf. also on Job xi. 6. xxviii. 11. 

■. *i * " 

Vers. 23-27. The church is not conscious of any apostasy, 
for on the contrary it is suffering for the sake of its fidelity. 
Such is the meaning intended by '3, ver. 23 (cf. xxxvii. 20). 
The emphasis lies on T<?V, which is used exactly as in lxix. 8. 
Paul, in Rom. viii. 36, transfers this utterance to the sufferings 
of the New Testament church borne in witnessing for the truth, 
or I should rather say he considers it as a divine utterance 
corresponding as it were prophetically to the sufferings of the 
New Testament church, and by anticipation, coined concerning 
it and for its use, inasmuch as he cites it with the words fca6a>$ 
'yeypaiTTai . The suppliant cries rnty and nv'i?n are Davidic, 
and found in his earlier Psalms, vii. 7, xxxv. 23, lix. 5 sq., cf. 
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Ixxviii. 65. God is said to sleep when He does not interpose in 
whatever is taking place in the outward world here below; for 
the very nature of sleep is a turning in into one’s own self from 
all relationship to the outer world, and a resting of the powers 
which act outwardly. The writer of our Psalm is fond of 
couplets of synonyms like wxrfo in ver. 25; cf. ver. 4, 

Ps. cxix. 25 is an echo of ver. 26. The suppliant 
cry (in this instance in connection with the nmtjj which 
follows, it is to be accented on the ultima) is Davidic, iii. 8, 
vii. 7; but originally it is Mosaic. Concerning the ah of 
here as also in Ixtii. 8 of like meaning with 'rntyb, xxii. 20, and 
frequently, vid . on iii. 3% 


PSALM XLY. 

MARRIAGE SONG IN HONOUR OF THE PEERLESS KING. 

2 MY heart overflows with goodly speech, 

I say to myself: u My production is concerning a king,” 
My tongue is the pen of a quick writer. 

3 With beauty art thou arrayed beyond the children of 

men, 

Gracefulness is shed upon thy lips; 

Therefore hath Elohim blessed thee for ever. 

4 Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O mighty one, 

Thy brightness and thy majesty. 

5 And in thy majesty press through, ride on, 

For the sake of truth and of the suffering of innocence, 
And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible deeds. 

6 Thine arrows are sharp,—peoples shall fall under thee,— 

Iu the heart of the king’s enemies! 

7 Thy throne, Elohim, endureth for ever and ever, 

An upright sceptre is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 

8 Loving righteousness, thou hatest wickedness; 

Therefore hath Elohim thy God anointed thee 
With the oil of joy above thy fellows. 
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9 Myrrh and aloes, cassia are all thy garments; 

Out of ivory palaces doth the music of stringed instruments 

make thee glad. 

10 Kings’ daughters are among thy beloved ones, 

The queen hath set herself at thy right hand 
In ornaments of gold of Ophir. 

11 Hearken, O daughter, and see and incline thine ear, 

And forget thine own people and thy father’s house; 

12 And if the king desireth thy beauty,— 

For he is thy Lord,—then do thou do homage to him. 

13 And the daughter of Tyre, with gifts shall they conciliate 

thy face, 

The richest among the peoples. 

14 All glory is the king’s daughter in the inner chamber, 

Of gold-woven textures is her clothing. 

15 In variegated embroidered garments is she escorted to the 

king; 

Virgins after her, her companions, 

Are brought unto thee— 

16 They are escorted with joy and exultation, 

They enter into the king’s palace.— 

17 Instead of thy fathers shall be thy sons, 

Thou shalt set them a3 princes in all lands. 

18 Thy name will 1 remember in every generation, 

Therefore shall the peoples praise thee for ever and ever. 

To a Korahitic MasJcil is appended a song of the same 
name, and likewise bearing a royal impress after the style of 
the Korahitic productions. But whilst in xliv. 5 the words 
u Thou, Thou art my King , Elohim are addressed in prayer 
to the God of Israel, in this Psalm the person of the king who 
is celebrated is a matter of doubt and controversy. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews (ch. i. 8) proceeds on the assumption that it is 
the future Christ, the Son of God. It is supported in this 
view by a tradition of the ancient synagogue, in accordance 
with which the Targumist renders ver. 3, “ Thy beauty , 0 King 
Messiah , is greater than that of the children of men? This 
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Messianic interpretation must be very ancient. Just as Ezek. 
xxi. 32 refers back to rb'V, Gen. xlix. 10, "N2? ^ among the 
names of the Messiah in Isa. ix. 5 (of. Zech. xii. 8) refers back 
in a similar manner to Ps. xlv. And whilst the reception of 
the Song of Songs into the canon admits of being understood 
even without the assumption of any prophetically allegorical 
meaning in it, the reception of this Psalm without any such 
assumption is unintelligible. But this prophetically Messianic 
sense is therefore not the original meaning of the Psalm. 
The Psalm is a poem composed for some special occasion the 
motive of which is some cotemporary event. The king whom 
it celebrates was a cotemporary of the poet. If, however, it 
was a king belonging to David’s family, then he was a possessor 
of a kingship to which were attached, according to 2 Sam. ch. 
vii., great promises extending into the unlimited future, and 
on which, consequently, hung all the prospects of the future 
prosperity and glory of Israel; and the poet is therefore fully 
warranted in regarding him in the light of the Messianic idea, 
and the church is also fully warranted in referring the song, 
which took its rise in some passing occasion, as a song for all 
ages, to the great King of the future, the goal of its hope. 
Moreover, we find only such poems of an occasional and indi¬ 
vidual character received into the Psalter, as w T ere adapted to 
remain in constant use by the church as prayers and spiritual 
songs. 

With respect to the historical occasion of the song, we 
adhere to the conjecture advanced in our commentary on 
Canticles and on the Epistle to the Hebrews, viz. that it was 
composed in connection with the marriage of Joram of Judah 
with Athaliah. The reference to the marriage of Ahab of 

O 

Israel with Jezebel of Tyre, set forth by Hitzig, is at once set 
aside by the fact that the poet idealizes the person celebrated, 
as foreshadowing the Messiah, in a way that can only be justi¬ 
fied in connection with a Davidic king. It could more readily 
be Solomon the king of Israel, whose appearance was fair as 
that of a woman, but majestic as that of a hero.* Even to the 
present day several interpretersf explain the Psalm of Solo- 


* So Disraeli in his romance of Alroy (1845). 
t So even Kurtz in the Dorpater Zeitschrifl for 1865, S. 1-24. 
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mon’s marriage with the daughter of Pharaoh; but the entire 
absence of any mention of Egypt is decisive against this view. 
Hence Hupfeld imagines a daughter of Hiram to be the bride, 
by reference to the Zidonian Ashtoreth which is mentioned 
among Solomon’s strange gods (1 Kings xi. 5, 33). But the 
fact that the king here celebrated is called upon to go forth to 
battle, is also strange, whilst the glory of Solomon consists in 
his being, in accordance with his name, the Prince of Peace, 
or nrnsip tP'X, 1 Chron. xxii. 9. Further, the wish is expressed 
for him that he may have children who shall take the place of 
his ancestors: Solomon, however, had a royal father, but not 
royal fathers; and there is the less ground for any retrospective 
reference to the princes of Judah as Solomon’s ancestors 
(which Kurtz inclines to), since of these only one, viz. Nah- 
shon, occurs among the ancestry of David. 

All this speaks against Solomon, but just with equal force 
in favour of Joram, as being the king celebrated. This Joram 
is the son of Jehoshaphat, the second Solomon of the Israelitish 
history. Pie became king even during the lifetime of his pious 
father, under whom the Salomonic prosperity of Israel was 
revived (cf. 2 Chron. xviii. 1 with xxi. 3, 2 Kings viii. 16, and 
Winer’s Realworterbuch under Jehoram) ; he was also married 
to Athaliah during his father’s lifetime; and it is natural, that 
just at that time, when Judah had again attained to the height 
of the glory of the days of Solomon, the highest hopes should 
be gathered around these nuptials. This explains the name 
by# which the queen bears,—a name that is elsewhere Chal- 
daean (Dan. v. 2 sq.) and Persian (Neh. ii. 6), and is more 
North-Palestinian * than Jewish; for Athaliah sprang from 
the royal family of Tyre, and was married by Joram out of 
the royal family of Israel. If she is the queen, then the ex¬ 
hortation to forget her people and her father’s house has all 
the greater force. And it becomes intelligible why the homage 
of Tyre in particular, and only of Tyre, is mentioned. The 
Salomonic splendour of Asiatic perfumes and costly things is 
thus quite as easily explained as by referring the Psalm to 
Solomon. For even Jehoshaphat had turned his attention to 

* In Deborah’s song (Judg, v. 30) probably is to bo read instead 

of bbv 

IT *• : 
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foreign wares, more especially Indian gold; he even prepared 
a fleet for the purpose of going to Ophir, but, ere it started, 
it was wrecked in the harbour of Ezion-geber (1 Kings xxii. 
48-50, 2 Cliron. xx. 35 sqq.). And Solomon, it is true, had a 
throne of ivory (1 Kings x. 18), and the Salomonic Song of 
Songs (vii. 5) makes mention of a tower of ivory; but he had 
no ivory palace; whereas the mention of in our Psalm 

harmonizes surprisingly with the fact that Aliab, the father 
of Athaliah, built a palace of ivory (|E>“rP3) ? which the Book 
of Kings, referring to the annals, announces as something 

especially worthy of note, 1 Kings xxii. 39 (cf. Amos iii. 15, 

jtfn ra). 

But why should not even Joram, at a crisis of his life so 
rich in hope, have been a type of the Messiah ? His name is 
found in the genealogy of Jesus Christ, Matt. i. 8. Joram 
and Athaliah are among the ancestors of our Lord. This 
significance in relation to the history of redemption is still left 
them, although they have not realized the good wishes expressed 
by the poet at the time of their marriage, just as in. fact Solo* 
inon also began in the spirit and ended in the flesh. Joram 
and Athaliah have themselves cut away all reference of the 
Psalm to them by their own godlessness. It is with this Psalm 
just as it is with the twelve thrones upon which, according to 
the promise, Matt. xix. 28, the twelve apostles shall sit and 
judge the twelve tribes of Israel. This promise was uttered 
even in reference to Judas Iscariot. One of the twelve seats 
belonged to him, but he has fallen away from it. Matthias 
became heir to the throne of Judas Iscariot, and who has 
become the heir to the promises in this Psalm ? All the glorious 
things declared in the Psalm depend upon this as the primarv 
assumption, as essential to their being a blessing and being 
realized, viz. that the king whom it celebrates should carry out 
the idea of the theocratic kingship. To the Old Testament 
prophecy and hope, more especially since the days of Isaiah, 
the Messiah, and to the New Testament conception of the ful¬ 
filment of prophecy Jesus Christ, is the perfected realization 
of this idea. 

The inscription runs: To the Precentor , upon Lilies, by the 
Benb-Korah, a meditation , a song of that which is lovely . Con¬ 
cerning Maskil , vid. on xxxii. 1. JPiK' is the name for the (six- 
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leafed) lily,* that is wide-spread in its use in the East; it is 
not the (five-leafed) rose, which was not transplanted into 
Palestine until a much later period. In Hengstenber 

sees a symbolical reference to the “ lovely brides” mentioned 
in the Psalm. Luther, who renders it “ concerning the roses,” 
understands it to mean the rosoe futures of the united church 
of the future. We would rather sav, with Bugenhagen, Joh. 
Gerhard, and other old expositors, “The heavenly Bridegroom 
and the spiritual bride, they are the two roses or lilies that are 
discoursed of in this Psalm.” But the meaning of 
must be such as will admit of the inscribed nnjl lx. 1, 

and (which is probably all one expression not¬ 

withstanding the Athnach)y lxxx. 1, being understood after the 
analogy of it. The preposition (ta) forbids our thinking of 
a musical instrument, perhaps lily-shaped bells.f There must 
therefore have been some well-known popular song, which 
began with the words “ A lily is the testimony...” or “Lilies 
are the testimonies (riny) . . and the Psalm is composed 
and intended to be sung after the melody of this song in praise 
of the Tora.^ It is questionable whether J1TT (Origen lBlBcoO, 
Jerome ididoth ) in the last designation of the Psalm is to be 
taken as a collateral form of DTT (love, and metonymically an 
object of love, Jer. xii. 7), or whether we are to explain it 
after the analogy of nin^ Isa. xxxii. 4, and ninbi, Isa. xxvi. 10: 
it is just on this neuter use of the plur . fein, that the inter¬ 
change which sometimes occurs of 6th with uth in an abstract 
signification (Ew. § 165, c) is based. In the former case it 
ought to be rendered a song of love (Aquila aerpa 7 rpoafa- 
\Ul$) ; in the latter, a song of that which is beloved, i.e. lovely, 
or lovable, and this is the more natural rendering. The ad¬ 
jective TT signified beloved, or even (lxxxiv. 2) lovable. It is 
things that are loved, because exciting love, therefore lovely, 


* This name is also ancient Egyptian, vid. the Book of the Dead, 
Ixxxi. 2 : nuk seshni pir am t.ah-en-Phra, i.e. I am a lily, sprung from 
the fields of the sun-god. 

f Vide C. Jessen, On the lily of the Bible, in Hugo von Mold's 
Botamsche Zeitung , 1861, No. 12. Thrupp in his Introduction (1860) also 
understands to mean cymbals in the form of a lily. 

X The point of comparison, then, to adopt the language of Gregory of 
Nyssa, is to "hupTpov n tecti tioog of the lily. 
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most pleasing tilings, which, asflTV says, form the contents 
of the song. HTT does not signify a marriage-song; this 
would be called njnn (cf. xxx. 1). Nor does it signify a 
secular erotic song, instead of which the expression D'SJy 
Ezek. xxxiii. 32, or even (after Ezek. xvi. 8 and other passages) 
DHvn tb'j would have been used. TT is a noble word, and used 
of holy love. 

Vers. 2, 3. The verb Prn, as ntprniD shows, signifies origi¬ 
nally to bubble up, boil, and is used in the dialects generally 
of excited motion and lively excitement; it is construed with 
the accusative after the manner of verbs denoting fulness, like 
the synonymous JJ33, cxix. 171 (cf. Talmudic nun B^mn 
let thy tongue overflow with songs of praise). Whatever the 
heart is full of, with that the mouth overflows; the heart of 
the poet gushes over with a “good word.” "W is a matter 
that finds utterance and is put into the form of words; and 

describes it as good with the collateral idea of that which is 
cheerful, pleasing, and rich in promise (Isa. lii. 7, Zech. i. 13). 
The fact that out of the fulness and oppression of his heart so 
good a word springs forth, arises from the subject in which 
now his whole powers of mind are absorbed: I am saying or 
thinking ('?« pausal form by Dechi , in order that the intro¬ 
ductory formula may not be mistaken), i.e . my purpose is: 

my works or creations (not sing., but plur ., just as 
also in Ex. xvii. 3, Num. xx. 19, where the connection 
leads one to expect the plural) shall be dedicated to the king; 
or even: the thought completely fills me, quite carries me 
away, that they concern or have reference to the king. In 
the former case dispenses with the article because it is 
used after the manner of a proper name (as in xxi. 2, lxxii. 1); 
in the latter, because the person retires before the office or 
dignity belonging to it: and this we, in common with Hitzig, 
prefer on account of the self-conscious and reflecting 'JN hex 
by which it is introduced. He says to himself that it is a king 
to whom his song refers; and this lofty theme makes his tongue 
so eloquent and fluent that it is like the style of a ypapparevs 
6£vypa(f>os. Thus it is correctly rendered by the LXX.; 
whereas “I'nip “iDlD as an epithet applied to Ezra (ch. vii. 6) 
does not denote a rapid writer, but a learned or skilled scribe. 
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Rapidly, like the style of an agile writer, does the tongue of 
the poet move; and it is obliged to move thus rapidly because 
of the thoughts and words that flow forth to it out of his heart. 
The chief thing that inspires him is the beauty of the king. 
The form which certainly ought to have a passive sense 

(Aquila fcaXXa iKaWlcoOys:), cannot be explained as formed by 
reduplication of the first two radicals of the verb HDJ ('DJ); for 
there are no examples to be found in support of quinqueliterals 
thus derived. What seems to favour this derivation is this, 
that the legitimately formed Pealal nD'S' (cf. the adjective 
'sns' = Jer. xlvi. 20) is made passive by a change of 
vowels in a manner that is altogether peculiar, but still expli¬ 
cable in connection with this verb, which is a twofold weak 
verb. The meaning is: Thou art beyond compare beautifully 
fashioned, or endowed with beauty beyond the children of men. 
The lips are specially singled out from among all the features 
of beauty iu him. Over his lips is poured forth, viz. from 
above, in (gracefulness or benevolence), inasmuch as, even with¬ 
out his speaking, the form of his lips and each of their move¬ 
ments awakens love and trust; it is evident, however, that 
from such lips, full of there must proceed also \6yoc tt)? 

%dpiTo<i (Luke iv. 22, Eccles. x. 12). In this beauty of the 
king and this charm of his lips the psalmist sees a manifesta¬ 
tion of the everlasting blessing of God, that is perceptible to 
the senses. It is not to be rendered: because Elohiin hath 
blessed thee for ever. The assertion that is used in some 
passages for |3“^y cannot be proved (vid. on xlii. 7). But 

the meaning of the psalmist is, moreover, not that the king, 
because he is so fair and has such gracious lips, is blessed of 
God. If this were the idea, then the noble moral qualities of 
which the beauty of this king is the transparent form, ought 
to be more definitely expressed. Thus personally conceived, 
as it is here, beauty itself is a blessing, not a ground for 
blessing. The fact of the matter is this, beauty is denoted 
by p"by as a reason for the blessing being known or recognised, 
not as a reason why the king should be blessed. From his 
outward appearance it is at once manifest that the king is one 
who is blessed by God, and that blessed for ever. The psalmist 
could not but know that u grace is deceitful and beauty vain” 
(Prow xxxi. 30), therefore the beauty of this king was m his 
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eyes more than mere earthly beauty; it appears to him in 
the light of a celestial transfiguration, and for this very reason 
as an imperishable gift, in which there becomes manifest an 
unlimited endless blessing. 

Vers. 4-6. In the ever blessed one the greatest strength 
and vigour are combined with the highest beauty. He is a 
hero. The praise of his heroic strength takes the form of a 
summons to exert it and aid the good in obtaining the victory 
over evil. Brightness and majesty, as the objects to “iun, 
alternating with the sword, are not in apposition to this which 
is their instrument and symbol (Hengstenberg), but permuta- 
tives, inasmuch as "fan is zeugmatically referable to both objects : 
the king is (1) to gird himself with his sword, and (2) to sur¬ 
round himself with his kingly, God-like doxa. "nm is the 
brilliancy of the divine glory (xcvi. 6), of which the glory of 
the Davidic kingship is a reflection (xxi. 6); mentioned side 
by side with the sword, it is, as it were, the panoply that sur¬ 
rounds the king as bright armour. In ver. 5 *pim, vmtten 
accidentally a second time, is probably to be struck out, as 
Olshausen and Hupfeld are of opinion. Hitzig points it 
u and step forthbut this is not Hebrew. As the text runs, 
wa-hadarcha (with Legarme preceded by I Hup vid . Accentsystem 
xiii. § 8c, 9) looks as though it were repeated out of ver. 4 in 
the echo-like and interlinked style that we frequently find in 
the songs of degrees, e.g. cxxi. 1, 2; and in fact repeated as 
an accusative of more exact definition (in the same bold manner 

as in xvii. 13, 14) to nbv, which, like starting from the 


primary notion of cleaving, breaking through, pressing forward, 
comes to have the notion of carrying anything through pros¬ 
perously, of being successful, pervadere et bene procedere (cf. 


the corresponding development of signification in ^lil) 


and, according to Ges. § 142, rera. 1, gives to 33") the adverbial 
notion of that which is effectual (victorious) or effective and 
successful. We cannot determine whether 2DT is here intended 

“ v 


to say vehi curru or vehi equo ; but certainly not upon a mule 


or an ass (1 Kings i. 44, Zech. ix. 9), which are the beasts 


ridden in a time of peace. The king going forth to battle 
either rides in a war-chariot (like Ahab and Jehoshaphat, 
1 Kings ch. xxii.), or upon a war-horse, as in Apoc. xix. 11 
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the Logos of God is borne upon a white horse. That which 
he is to accomplish as he rides forth in majesty is introduced 
by (for the sake of, on account of), which is used just 

as in lxxix. 9, 2 Sam. xviii. 5. The combination PWiuy is very 
similar to ntsa~T"W, Mic. i. 11 (nakedness-ignominy = ignomi¬ 
nious nakedness), if nuy = ^\\V. is to be taken as the name of a 
virtue. The two words are then the names of virtues, like 
nnx (truth = veracity, which loves and practises that which is 
true and which is hostile to lying, falseness, and dissimulation) ; 
and whereas would signify meek righteousness, and 

pTfnuy, righteous meekness, this conjunction standing in the 
middle between an addition and an asyndeton denotes meekness 
and righteousness as twin-sisters and reciprocally pervasive. 
The virtues named, however, stand for those who exemplify 
them and who are in need of help, on whose behalf the king is 
called upon to enter the strife: the righteous, if they are at 
the same time D'uy (D'*MJ), are doubly worthy and in need of 
his help. Nevertheless another explanation of nuy presents 
itself, and one that is all the more probable as occurring just 
in this Psalm which has such a North-Palestinian colourin':. 
The observation, that North-Palestinian writers do not always 
point the construct state with ath , in favour of which Hitzig, 
on lxviii. 29, wrongly appeals to Hos. x. 6, Job xxxix. 13, but 
rightly to Judg. vii. 8, viii. 32 (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 4, 27), is per¬ 
fectly correct. Accordingly nuy may possibly be equivalent to 
nuy, but not in the signification business, affair = parallel 
with but in the signification afflictio (after the form njxi, 
Ezek. xxviii. 17); so that it may be rendered: in order to put 
a stop to the oppression of righteousness or the suffering of 
innocence. The jussive Tpni, like in ver. 12, begins the 
apodosis of a hypothetical protasis that is virtually there (Ew. 
§ 347, b ): so shall thy right hand teach thee, Le. lead thee forth 
and cause thee to see terrible things, i.e. awe-inspiring deeds. 
But in ver. 6 both summons and desire pass over into the 
expression of a sure and hopeful prospect and a vision, in 
which that which is to be is present to the mind: thine arrows 
are sharpened, and therefore deadly to those whom they hit; 
peoples shall fall (^f')* under thee, i»e. so that thou passest 

* It ia not ; for the pause falls upon and the Athiach of 

VOL. 1L 
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over them as they lie upon the ground; in the heart of the 
enemies of the king, viz. they ( i.e . the arrows) will stick. The 
harsh ellipse is explained by the fact of the poet having the 
scene of battle before his mind as though he were an eye¬ 
witness of it. The words “in the heart of the king’s enemies” 
are an exclamation accompanied by a pointing with the finger. 
Thither, he means to say, those sharp arrows fly and smite. 
Crusius’ explanation is similar, but it goes further than is 
required: apostrophe per prosopopceiam directa ad sagittas quasi 
jubens , quo tendere debeant . We are here reminded of cx. 2, 
where a similar occurs in a prophetico-messianic connec¬ 
tion. Moreover, even according to its reference to cotemporary 
history the whole of this strophe sounds Messianic. The poet 
desires that the king whom he celebrates may rule and triumph 
after the manner of the Messiah; that he may succour truth 
and that which is truly good, and overcome the enmity of the 
world, or, as Ps. ii. expresses it, that the God-anointed King of 
Zion may shatter everything that rises up in opposition with 
an iron sceptre. This anointed One, however, is not only the 
Son of David, but also of God. He is called absolutely ">3, 
o uio?. Isaiah calls Him, even in the cradle, *1122 5>K, ch. ix. 5, 
cf. x. 21. We shall not, therefore, find it to be altogether 
intolerable, if the poet now addresses him as B'niw, although 
the picture thus far sketched is thoroughly human in all its 
ideality. 

Vers. 7, 8. In order to avoid the addressing of the king 
with the word Elohim , ver. 6a has been interpreted, (1) “ Thy 
throne of God is for ever and ever,”—a rendering which is 
grammatically possible, and, if it were intended to be expressed, 
must have been expressed thus (Nagelsbach, § 64, (?); (2) “Thy 
throne is God (= divine) for ever and everbut it cannot 
possibly be so expressed after the analogy of “the altar of wood 
= wooden” (cf. ver. 9), or “the time is showers of rain = 
rainy” (Ezra x„ 13), since God is neither the substance of 
the throne, nor can the throne itself be regarded as a repre¬ 
sentation or figure of God: in this case the predicative Elohim 


stands merely in the place of Zakeph (Num. vi. 12). The Athnach 
after Olewejored does not produce any pausal effect; vid. 1. 23, lxviii. 9, 14, 
ixix. 4, cxxix. 1, and cf. supra y vol. i. p. 95, note 2. 
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would require to be taken as a genitive for KD3, which, 

however, cannot possibly be supported in Hebrew by any 
syntax, not even by 2 Kings xxiii. 17, cf. Ges. § 110, 2, b. 
Accordingly one might adopt the first mode of interpretation, 
which is also commended by the fact that the earthly throne 
of the theocratic king is actually called nirv KD2 in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 23. But the sentence “ thy throne of God is an ever¬ 
lasting one” sounds tautological, inasmuch as that which the 

O O ' 

predicate asserts is already implied in the subject; and we have 
still first of all to try whether DVita cannot, with the LXX. 
o 6p6vo$ <jov , o 0eof, et? aloiva atWo?, be taken as a vocative. 
Now, since before everything else God’s throne is eternal 
(x. 16, Lam. v. 19), and a love of righteousness and a hatred 
of evil is also found elsewhere as a description of divine holiness 
(v. 5, Isa. lxi. 8), would be obliged to be regarded as 

addressed to God, if language addressed to the king did not 
follow with But might D'J"6 k by any possibility be even 

addressed to the king who is here celebrated ? It is certainly 
true that the custom with the Elohim-Psalms of using Elohim 

O 

as of equal dignity with Jahve is not favourable to this sup¬ 
position ; but the following surpassing of the D'nbN by 

renders it possible. And since elsewhere earthly autho¬ 
rities are also called D'nta, Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 7 sq., Ps. lxxxii., 

are God’s representatives and the 
bearers of His image upon earth, so the king who is celebrated 
in this Psalm may be all the more readily styled Elohim , when 
in his heavenly beauty, his irresistible doxa or glory, and his 
divine holiness, he seems to the psalmist to be the perfected 
realization of the close relationship in which God has set David 
and his seed to Himself. He calls him just as Isaiah 

calls the exalted royal child whom he exultingly salutes in 
ch. is. 1-6, He gives him this name, because in 

the transparent exterior of his fair humanity he sees the 
glory and holiness of God as having attained a salutary or 
merciful conspicuousness among men. At the same time, 
however, he guards this calling of the king by the name Elohim 
against being misapprehended by immediately distinguishing 
the God, who stands above him, from the divine king by the 
words a Elohim, thy God,” which, in the Korahitic Psalms, 
•and in the Elohimic Psalms in general, is equivalent to “ Jahve, 


cf. cxxxviii. 1, because they 
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thy God” (xliii. 4, xlviii. 15, 1. 7); and the two words are 
accordingly united by Mitnach* Because the king’s sceptre 
is a u sceptre of uprightness” (cf. Isa. xi. 4), because he loves 
righteousness and consequently ( fut . consec .) hates iniquity, 
therefore God, his God, has anointed him with the oil of joy 
(Isa. lxi. 3; cf. on the construction Amos vi. 6) above his 
fellows. What is intended is not the anointing to his office 
(cf. Ixxxix. 21 with Acts x. 38) as a dedication to a happy and 
prosperous reign, but that God has poured forth upon him, 
more especially on this his nuptial day, a superabundant joy, 
both outwardly and in his spirit, such as He lias bestowed upon 
no other king upon the face of the earth. That he rises high 
above all those round about him is self-evident; but even 
among his fellows of roval station, kings like himself, he has 

O v 7 O 7 

no equal. It is a matter of question whether the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. i. 8) has taken the first 6 0eo? of 
the expression o 0eo? o 0eo? crov as a vocative. Apollinaris 
does not seem so to have understood him; for he renders it 
rovveica <joi 060? auro? kr)V jrepfyevev akoityrjv yjpl<ja% Tep- 
TTcoXrjs fieTo^ot^ irapa iravTcis iXala), and the Greek expositors 
also take o 0eo<? here as a nominative. 

Vers. 9, 10. The song of that which is lovely here reaches 
the height towards which it aspires from the beginning. It 
has portrayed the lovely king as a man, as a hero, and as a 
divine ruler; now it describes him as a bridegroom on the day 
of his nuptials. The sequence of the thoughts and of the 
figures corresponds to the history of the future. When 
Babylon is fallen, and the hero riding upon a white horse, 
upon whom is inscribed the name u King of kings and Lord 
of lords,” shall have smitten the hostile nations with the sword 
that goeth out of His inouth, there then follows the marriage 
of the Lamb, for which the way has been prepared by these 
avenging victories (Apoc. xix. 7 sq.). It is this final y d/w 

* The view that the Manacli is here vicarius Tiphchse anterioris (Dach- 
selt in his Biblia Accentuata ) is erroneous, vid. Accentuationssystem , xviii. 
§4. It is the conjunctive to which, in Heidenheim and Baer, on 

i ■ 9 

the authority of thn Codices, has Tiphcha anterior , not Athnack as in the 
editions heretofore published. The proper place for the Atknach would at 
first be by ; but according to Accentuationssystem , xi*. § 6, it cannot 
stand there. 
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which the Psalm, as a song of the congregation, when the light 
was dawning upon the Old Testament church, sees by antici¬ 
pation, and as it were goes forth to meet it, rejoicing to behold 
it afar off. The king’s garments are so thoroughly scented 
with costly spices that they seem to be altogether woven out 
of them. And '30 out of the ivory palaces enchant him. This 
'20 has been taken mostly, according to Isa. lix. 18 (cf. also 
Isa. lii. 6), as a repetition of the }0: tl out of ivory palaces, 
whence they enchant thee.” But this repetition serves no 
special purpose. Although the apocopated plural in 2, instead 
of tm, is controvertible in Biblical Hebrew (vid. on xxii. 17, 
2 Sam. xxii. 44), still there is the venture that in this instance 
'30 is equivalent to D'30, the music of stringed instruments 
(cl. 4); and if in connection with any Psalm at all, surely we 
may venture in connection with this Psalm, which in other re¬ 
spects has such an Aramaic or North-Paleslinian colouring, to 
acknowledge this apocope, here perhaps chosen on account of 
the rhythm. In accordance with our historical rendering of the 
Psalm, by the ivory palaces are meant the magnificent resi¬ 
dences of the king, who is the father of the bride. Out of the 
inner recesses of these halls, inlaid within with ivory and 
consequently resplendent with the most dazzling whiteness, the 
bridegroom going to fetch his bride, as lie approaches and 
enters them, is met bv the sounds of festive music: viewed in 
the light of the New Testament, it is that music of citherns or 

harps which the seer (Apoc. xiv. 2) heard like the voice of 

■ 

many waters and of mighty thunder resounding from heaven. 
Tlie Old Testament poet imagines to himself a royal citadel 
that in its earthly splendour far surpasses that of David and 
of Solomon. Thence issues forth the sound of festive music 
zealous, as it were, to bid its welcome to the exalted king. 

Even the daughters of kings are among his precious ones. 

is the name for that which is costly, and is highly prized 
and loved for its costliness (Prov. vi. 2(3). The form T^hp'a 
resembles the form Help'S, Prov. xxx. 17, in the appearance of 
the i and supplanting the Sheba mobile , and also in the Dag . 
dtrimens in the p (cf. Gen. xlix. 17; enp, Ex. xv. 17).* 


* It is the reading of Ben-Naphtali that ha9 here, as an exception, 
become the receptus ; whereas Ben-Asher reads TTVnp'3- Saadia, Iiashi, 
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Now, however, he has chosen for himself his own proper wife, 
who is here called by a name commonly used of Chaldaean and 
Persian queens, and, as it seems (cf. on Judg. v. 30), a North- 
Palestinian name, ^,* instead of HT33. From the fact that, 
glittering with gold of Ophir, she has taken the place of honour 
at the right hand of the king (H33W, 3 dprcet., not part), it is 
evident that her relationship to the king is at this time just in 
the act of being completed. Who are those daughters of kings 
and who is this queen standing in closest relationship to the 
king? The former are the heathen nations converted to Christ, 
and the latter is the Israel which is remarried to God in Christ, 
after the fulness of the heathen is come in. It is only when 
Israel is won to Him, after the fulness of the heathen is come 
in (Rom. xi. 25), that the morning of the great day will dawn, 
which this Psalm as a song of the church celebrates. 

D'pbp cannot certainly, like ^¥“ri3, be a personificative designa¬ 
tion of heathen kingdoms, although by# is the believing Israel 
conceived of as one person. It is actually kings’ daughters as 
the representatives of their nations that are intended ; and the 
relation of things is just the same here as in Isa. xlix. 23, where, 
of the Israelitish church of the future, it is predicted that kings 
shall be its foster-fathers and their princesses its nursing- 
mothers. 

Vers. 11-13. The poet next turns to address the one 
bride of the king, who is now honoured far above the kings* 
daughters. With 'VP?' he implores for himself a hearing; by 

he directs her eye towards the new relationship into which 


Simsou ha-Nakdan and others, who derive the word from (to visit,, 
wait on), follow the receptus , comparing Isa* xlii. 24, in support of 

j » i 

the form of writing. Also in Frov. xxx. 17; rtt'b Jer. xxv. 36 : 

* » - • • 

lh!T3, Eccles. ii. 13, the otherwise rejected orthography of Ben-Naphtali 
(who pointed ^rpl, Job xxix. 21, ffpi, and the like) is retained, 

* • «• j * » . ti • 

as quite an exception, in the textus receptus . Vide S. D. Luzzatto, Prole - 
gomeni , § cxcix., and Grammatica della Lingua Ebraica , § 193. 

* Bar-Ali says that in Babylonia Venus is called vid. Lagarde, 

Gesammelte Abkandl, S. 17. Windischmann (Zoroastrische Studien , S. 161). 
erroneously compares cagar (pronounced tshagar ) as a name of one of the 
two wives of Zarathustra; but it happens that this is not the name of the 

wife who holds the first rank (Neo-Persic padishah-zen ), but of the second 
(cakir~zen y bond-woman). 
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she is just entering; by 'sn be bespeaks her attention to the 
exhortation that follows; by r)2 he puts himself in a position 

M 

in relation to her similar to that which the teacher and preacher 
occupies who addresses the bridal pair at the altar. She is to 
forget her people and her father’s house, to sever her natural, 
inherited, and customary relations!)ips of life, both as regards 
outward form and inward affections; and should the king 
desire her beauty, to which he has a right,—for he, as being 
her husband (1 Pet. iii. 6), and more especially as being king, 
is her lord,—she is to show towards him her profoundest, 
reverent devotion. 1NSV1 is a hypothetical protasis according to 
Ges. § 128, 2, c. The reward of this willing submission is the 
universal homage of the nations. It cannot be denied on the 

O 

ground of syntax that admits of being rendered “ and 

O daughter of Tyre” (Hitzig),—a rendering which would also 
give additional support to our historical interpretation of the 
Psalm,—although, apart from the one insecure passage, Jer. 
xx. 12 (Ew. § 340, c), there is no instance to be found in which 
a vocative with 1 occurs (Prov. viii. 5, Joel ii. 23, Isa. xliv. 21), 
when another vocative has not already preceded it. But to 
what purpose would be, in this particular instance, this apo¬ 
strophe with the words 1S“D3, from which it looks as though 
she were indebted to her ancestral house, and not to the king 
whose own she is become, for the acts of homage which are 

y o 

prospectively set before her*? Such, however, is not the case ; 
“ daughter of Tyre” is a subject-notion, which can all the more 
readily be followed by the predicate in the plural, since it stands 
first almost like a nomin . absol. The daughter, i.e. the popu¬ 
lation of Tyre—approaching with presents shall they court (lit, 
stroke) thy face, i.e . meeting thee bringing love, they shall seek 
to propitiate thy love towards themselves. (V.?) corresponds 

to the Latin mulcere in the sense of delenive; for n^n, 5L-. (root 

^n, whence solvit , laxavit .), means properly to be soft 

and tender, of taste to be sweet (in another direction: to be 
lax, weak, sick); the Piel consequently means to soften, con¬ 
ciliate, to make gentle that which is austere. Tyre, however, 
is named only by way of example; Ey is not an apposi¬ 
tion, but a continuation of the subject: not only Tyre, but in 
general those who are the richest among eacli separate people or 
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nation. Just as D1K '31'DN (Isa. xxix. 19) are the poorest of man¬ 
kind, so DJJ 'Wy are the richest among the peoples of the earth. 

As regards the meaning which the congregation or church 
has to assign to the whole passage, the correct paraphrase of 
the words “and forget thy people” is to be found even in the 
Tar gum: “ Forget the evil deeds of the ungodly among thy 
people, and the house of the idols which thou hast served in 
the house of thy father.” It is not indeed the hardened mass 
uf Israel which enters into such a loving relationship to God 
and to His Christ, but, as prophecy from Deut. ch. xxxii. 
onward declares, a remnant thoroughly purged by desolating 
and sifting judgments and rescued, which, in order to belong 
wholly to Christ, and to become the holy seed of a better 
future (Isa. vi. 13), must cut asunder all bonds of connection 
with the stiff-neckedly unbelieving people and paternal house, 
and in like manner to Abram secede from them. This church 
of the future is fair; for she is expiated (Deut. xxxii. 43), 
rvashed (Isa. iv. 4), and adorned (Isa. lxi. 3) by her God. 
And if she does homage to Him, without looking back, He 
not only remains her own, but in Him everything that is glori¬ 
ous belonging to the world also becomes her own. Highly 
honoured by the King of kings, she is the queen among the 
daughters of kings, to whom Tyre and the richest among 
peoples of every order are zealous to express their loving and 
joyful recognition. Very similar language to that used here 
of the favoured church of the Messiah is used in lxxii. 10 sq. 
of the Messiah Himself. 

Vers. 14-16. Now follows the description of the manner 
in which she absolutely leaves her father s house, and richly 
adorned and with a numerous train is led to the king and makes 

O 

her entry into his palace; and in connection therewith we 
must bear in mind that the poet combines on the canvas of one 
picture (so to speak) things that lie wide apart both as to time 
and place. He sees her first of all in her own chamber (no^B ? 
prop, towards the inside, then also in the inside, Ges. § 90, 2, b ), 
and how there* she is nothing but splendour (nTO3"i)3, prop. 


* In Babylonia these words, according to B. Jebamotk 77a, are cited 
in favour of domesticity as a female virtue; in Palestine (tQ"iyj92) more 
appropriately, Gen. xviii. 9. The LXX. Codd. Vat. et Sinait. has 'Eatflu* 
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mere splendour, fern, of itoa ^^ ^ ® j ^ >«»« ^ j 

xxxix. 6, mere nothingness), her clothing is gold-interwoven 
textures (z.£. such as are interwoven with threads of gold, or 
woven in squares or diamond patterns and adorned with gold 
in addition). She, just like Esther (Esth. ii. 12), is being led 
to the king, her husband, and this takes place riiDjJ“£, in varie¬ 
gated, embroidered garments used just as adverbially as in 
2 Chron. xx. 21, rn“in!>), with a retinue of virgins, her com¬ 
panions, who at the same time with herself become the property 
of her spouse. According to the accents it is to be rendered : 
virgines post earn , socice ejus, adducuntur tibi y so that Ijpnijn is 
an apposition. This is also in harmony with the allegorical 
interpretation of the Psalm as a song of the church. The 
bride of the Lamb, whom the writer of the Apocalypse beheld, 
arrayed in shining white linen ( byssus) y which denotes her 
righteousness, just as here the variegated, golden garments 
denote her glory, is not just one person nor even one church, 
but the church of Israel together with the churches of the 
Gentiles united by one common faith, which have taken a 
hearty and active part in the restoration of the daughter of 
Zion. The procession moves on with joy and rejoicing; it is 
the march of honour of the one chosen one and of the many 
chosen together with her, of her friends or companions; and 
to what purpose, is shown by the hopes which to the mind of 
the poet spring up out of the contemplation of this scene. 

Vers. 17,18. All this has its first and most natural meaning 
in relation to cotemporary history, but without being at vari¬ 
ance with the reference of the Psalm to the King Messiah, as 
used by the church. Just as the kings of Judah and of Israel 
allowed their sons to share in their dominion (2 Sam. viii. 18, 
1 Kings iv. 7, cf. 2 Chron. xi. 23; 1 Kings xx. 15), so out of 
the loving relationship of the daughter of Zion and of the 
virgins of her train to the King Messiah there spring up 
children, to whom the regal glory of the house of David 
which culminates in Him is transferred,—a royal race among 
which He divides the dominion of the earth (vid, Ps. cxlix.); 
for He makes His own people u kings and priests, and they 


(Eusebius), which is meaningless; Cod. Alex, correctly, taufav (Italic, Jerome, 
Syriac, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Apoilmans). 
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shall reign on the earth” (Apoc. v. 10). Those children are 
to be understood here which, according to Ps. cx., are born to 
Him as the dew out of the womb of the morning’s dawn—the 
ever-youthful nation, by which He conquers and rules the 
world. When, therefore, the poet says that he will remember 
the name of the king throughout all generations, this is based 1 
upon the twofold assumption, that he regards himself as a 
member of an imperishable church (Sir. xxxvii. 25), and that 
he regards the king as a person worthy to be praised by the 
church of every age. Elsewhere Jahve’s praise is called a 
praise that lives through all generations (cii. 13, cxxxv. 13); 
here the king is the object of the everlasting praise of the 
church, and, beginning with the church, of the nations also. 
On ( as the name ?nvp) cf. the forms in cxvi. 6, lxxxi. 

b. First of all Israel, whom the psalmist represents, is called 
upon to declare with praise the name of the Messiah from 
generation to generation. But it does not rest with Israel 
alone. The nations are thereby roused up to do the same 
thing. The end of the covenant history is that Israel and the 
nations together praise this love-worthy, heroic, and divine 
King: “His name shall endure for ever; as long as the sun 
shall His name bud, and all nations shall be blessed in Him 
(and) shall praise Him” (lxxii. 17). 


PSALM XLVI. 

A SUItE STRONGHOLD-IS OUR GOD.* 

* 

2 ELOHIM is unto us a refuge and safe retreat, 

As a help in distresses He is thoroughly proved. 

3 Therefore do we not fear when the earth chanseth, 

O f 

And the mountains fall into the heart of the ocean; 

4 Let the waters thereof roar, let them foam, 

Let mountains shake at the swelling thereof. ( Sela .) 

5 There is a river—the streams whereof make glad the city 

of Elohim, 

The holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High. 


* “ Einfeste Burg ist unser Goit” 
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6 Elohim is in the midst of her, she tottereth not, 

Elohim helpeth her, when the morning dawneth. 

7 The peoples rage, the kingdoms totter— 

He raiseth His voice, and the earth melteth. 

8 Jahve of Hosts is with us, 

A stronghold unto us is the God of Jacob. (Sela.) 

9 Go, behold the deeds of Jahve, 

Who maketh desolations upon the earth, 

10 Who maketh wars to cease unto the ends of the earth, 

Who breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear in sunder, 
Who destroyeth the chariots by fire. 

11 “ Cease ye, and know that I am Elohim ! 

I will be exalted among the peoples, I will be exalted upon 

the earth.” 

12 Jahve of Hosts is with us, 

A stronghold unto us is the God of Jacob. ( Sela .) 

When, during the reign of Jehoshaphat, the Moabites, 
Ammonites, and Edomites (more particularly the Maonites, 
for in 2 Chron. xx. 1 it is to be read Dpwpnp) carried war into 
the kingdom of David and threatened Jerusalem, the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon Jahaziel the Asaphite in the temple con¬ 
gregation which the king had called together, and he prophesied 
a miraculous deliverance on the morrow. Then the Levite 
singers praised the God of Israel with jubilant voice, viz. 
singers of the race of Kohath, and in fact out of the family of 
Korah. On the following day Levite singers in holy attire 
and with song went forth before the army of Jehoshaphat. 
The enemy, surprised by the attack of another plundering 
band of the sons of the desert, had turned their weapons 
against one another, being disbanded in the confusion of flight, 
and the army of Jehoshaphat found the enemy’s camp turned 
into a field of corpses. In the feast of thanksgiving for victory 
which followed in Emek lia-Beracha the Levite singers again 
also took an active part, for the spoil-laden army marched 
thence in procession to Jerusalem and to the temple of Jahve, 
accompanied by the music of the nablas, citherns, and trumpets. 
Thus in the narrative in 2 Cliron. xxii. does the chronicler give 
us the key to the Asaphic Psalm lxxxiii. (lxxvi/?) and to tho 
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Korahitic Psalms xlvi., xlvii., xlviii. It is indeed equally 
admissible to refer these three Korahitic Psalms to the defeat 
of Sennacherib’s army under Hezekiah, but this view has not 
the same historical consistency. After the fourteenth year 
of Hezekiah’s reign the congregation could certainly not help 
connecting the thought of the Assyrian catastrophe so recently 
experienced with this Psalm; and more especially since Isaiah 
had predicted this event, following the language of this Psalm 
very closely. For Isaiah and this Psalm are remarkably linked 
together. 

O 

Just as Ps. ii. is, as it were, the quintessence of the book 
of Immanuel, Isa. ch. vii.-xii., so is Ps. xlvi. of Isa. ch. 
xxxiii., that concluding discourse to Isa. ch. xxviii.-xxxii., 
which is moulded in a lyric form, and was uttered before the 
deliverance of Jerusalem at a time of the direst distress. The 
fundamental thought of the Psalm is expressed there in ver. 2 in 
the form of a petition ; and by a comparison with Isa. xxv. 4 sq. 
we may see what a similarity there is between the language of the 
psalmist and of the prophet. Isa. xxxiii. 13 closely resembles 
the concluding admonition; and the image of the stream in 
the Psalm has suggested the grandly bold figure of the prophet 
in ver. 21, which is there more elaborately wrought up: “No 
indeed , there dwells for us a glorious One y Jahve—a place of 
streams , of canals of wide extent , into which no fleet of rowing 
vessels shall venture , and which no mighty man-of-war shall 
cross.” The divine determination expressed in we also 
hear in Isa. xxxiii. 10. And the prospect of the end of war 
reminds us of the familiar prediction of Isaiah (ch. ii.), closely 
resembling Micah’s in its language, of eternal peace; just as 
vers. 8, 12 remind us of the watch-word in Isa. vii.-xii. 

The mind of Isaiah and that of Jeremiah have, each in its own 

peculiar way, taken germs of thought (lit. become impregnated) 
from this Psalm. 

We have already incidentally referred to the inscribed 
words on vi. 1. Bottcher renders them ad voces 

puberes , “ for tenor voices,” a rendering which certainly accords 
with the fact that, according to 1 Chron. xv. 20, they were 
accustomed to sing and the Oriental sounds, 

according to Villoteau (Description de VEgyptef correspond 
<iua six sons vet's Caigu de Voctave du medium de la voix de 
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tenor . But niD^y does not signify voces puberes, but puellce 

puberes (from D by, cogn. Di?n, to have attained to 

puberty); and although certainly no eunuchs sang in the 
temple, vet there is direct testimony that Levite youths were 
amonrr the singers in the second temple;* and Ps. lxviii. 

D O 1 

mentions the niDpy who struck the timbrels at a temple festi¬ 
val. Moreover, we must take into consideration the facts that 
the compass of the tenor extends even into the soprano, that 
the simrers were of different ages down to twenty years of age, 
and that Oriental, and more particularly even Jewish, song 
is fond of falsetto singing. We therefore adopt Perret-Gentil’s 
rendering, chant avec voix de femmes , and still more readily 
Armand de Mestral’s, en soprano; whereas Melissus’ rendering, 
“ upon musical instruments called Alamotli (the Germans 
would say, upon the virginal),” has nothing to commend it. 

Vers. 2-4. The conirreiration bemns with a General declara- 

O O O 

tion of that which God is to them. This declaration is the 
result of their experience. Luther, after the LXX. and Vulg., 
renders it, “ in the great distresses which have come upon us.” 
As though NXDJ could stand for rriKVDsn and that this a^ain 

CD t ; • t : ■ " / o 

could mean anything else but “at present existing,” to which 
"JND is not at all appropriate. God Himself is called TNE NSC 3 
as being one who allows Himself to be found in times of dis¬ 
tress (2 Chron. xv. 4, and frequently) exceedingly; i.e. to those 
who then seek Him He reveals Himself and verifies His word 
beyond all measure. Because God is such a God to them, 
the congregation or church does not fear though a still greater 
distress than that which they have just withstood, should break 
in upon them: if the earth should change, i.e. effect, enter 
upon, undergo or suffer a change (an inwardly transitive 
Hiphilj Ges. § 53, 2); and if the mountains should sink down 


* The Mishna, Erachin 136, expressly informs us, that whilst the 
Levites Bang to the accompanying play of the nablas and citherns, their 
youths, standing at their feet below the pulpit, sang with them in order to 
give to the singing the harmony of high and deep voices (ijDfl, condimen - 

Vi v V 

turn). These Levite youths are called 'nyy or parvuli (although 

the Gemara explains it otherwise) or adjutores Leviiarttm. 
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into the heart (3^ exactly as in Ezek. xxvii. 27, Jon. ii. 4) 
of the sea (ocean), i.e . even if these should sink back again into 
the waters out of which they appeared on the third day of the 
creation, so that consequently the old chaos should return. 
The church supposes the most extreme case, viz. the falling 
in of the universe which has been creatively set in order. 
We are no more to regard the language as being allegorical 
here (as Hengstenberg interprets it, the mountains being = 
*he kingdoms of the world), than we would the language of 
Horace: sifractus illabatur orbis ( Carm . iii. 3, 7). Since D'D’ 
is not a numerical but amplificative plural, the singular suffixes 
in ver. 4 may the more readily refer back to it. njN3 ? pride, 
self-exaltation, used of the sea as in lxxxix. 10 and in 

Job xxxviii. 11 pN3 are used. The futures in ver. 4 do not 
continue the infinitive construction: if the waters thereof roar, 
foam, etc.; but they are, as their position and repetition indi¬ 
cate, intended to have a concessive sense. And this favours 
the supposition of Hupfeld and Ewald that the refrain, vers. 

8, 12, which ought to form the apodosis of this concessive 

clause (cf. cxxxix. 8-10, Job xx. 24, Isa. xl. 30 sq.) has acci¬ 
dentally fallen out here. In the text as it lies before us ver. 4 
attaches itself to : (we do not fear), let its waters (i.e. the 

waters of the ocean) rage and foam continually; and, inasmuch 
as the sea rises high, towering beyond its shores, let the moun¬ 
tains threaten to topple in. The music, which here becomes 
forte, strengthens the believing confidence of the congregation, 
despite this wild excitement of the elements. 

Vers. 5-8. Just as, according to Gen. ii. 10, a stream 
issued from Eden, to water the whole garden, so a stream 
makes Jerusalem as it were into another paradise: a river— 
whose streams make glad the city of Elohim (lxxxvii. 3, xlviii. 

9, cf. ci. 8) ; vAa (used of the windings and branches of the 
main-stream) is a second permutative subject (xliv. 3). What 
is intended is the river of grace, which is also likened to a river 
of paradise in xxxvi. 9. When the city of God is threatened 
and encompassed by foes, still she shall not hunger and thirst, 
nor fear and despair; for the river of grace and of her ordi¬ 
nances and promises flows with its rippling waves through the 
holy place, where the dwelling-place or tabernacle of the Most 
High is pitched. &np, Sanctum (cf. El-Kuds as a name of 
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Jerusalem), as in lxv. 5, Isa. lvii. 15; Ex. xv. 16. 
dwellings, like nfaSE'D, xliii. 3, lxxxiv. 2, cxxxii. 5, 7, equivalent 
to u a glorious dwelling.” In ver. 6 in the place of the river 
we find Him from whom the river issues forth. Elohim helps 
her —there is only a night of trouble, the return of 

the morning is also the sunrise of speedy help. The preterites 
in ver. 7 are hypothetical: if peoples and kingdoms become 
enraged with enmity and totter, so that the church is in danger 
of being involved in this overthrow—all that God need do 
is to make a rumbling with His almighty voice of thunder 
jnj, as in lxviii. 34, Jer. xii. 8, cf. ntDpa D'ln, to make a 
lifting with the rod, Ex. vii. 20), and forthwith the earth melts 
as in Amos ix. 5, Niph. Isa. xiv. 31, and frequently), i.e. 
their titanic defiance becomes cowardice, the bonds of their 
confederation slacken, and the strength they have put forth is 
destroyed—it is manifest that Jahve Tsebaoth is with His people. 
This name of God is, so to speak, indigenous to the Korahitic 
Psalms, for it is the proper name of God belonging to the time 
of the kings ( vid . on xxiv. 10, lix. 6), on the very verge of 
which it occurs first of all in the mouth of Hannah (1 Sam. i. 
11), and the Korahitic Psalms have a royal impress upon them. 
In the God, at whose summons all created powers are obliged 
to marshal themselves like the hosts of war, Israel has a steep 
stronghold, 33i?lp, which cannot be scaled by any foe—the army 
of the confederate peoples and kingdoms, ere it lias reached 
Jerusalem, is become a field of the dead. 

Vers. 9-12. The mighty deeds of Jahve still lie visibly 
before them in their results, and those who are without the 
pale of the church are to see for themselves and be convinced. 
In a passage founded upon this, lxvi. 5, stands DV&N n^yDD; 
here, according to Targum and Masora (vid. Psalter , ii. 472), 
nirv n^yDD.* Even an Elohimic Psalm gives to the God of 
Israel in opposition to all the world no other name than mrp. 
does not here signify stupenda (Jer. viii. 21), but in 

* Nevertheless mbyDD is also found here as a various reading 

that goes back to the time of the Talmud. The oldest Hebrew Psalter of 
1477 reads thus, vide Ilepertorium fur Bill, und Morgenldnd . Liter, v. 
(1779), 148. Norzi decides in favour of it, and Biesenthal has also adopted 
it in his edition of the Psalter (1837), which in other respects is a repro¬ 
duction of Ilcidcnheim's text. 
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accordance with the phrase tW, Isa. xiii. 9, and frequently: 
devastations, viz. among the enemies who have kept the field 
against the city of God. The participle 1V3TO is designedly 
used in carrying forward the description. The annihilation of 
the worldly power which the church has just now experienced 
for its rescue, is a prelude to the ceasing of all war, Mic. iv. 3 
(Isa. ii. 4). Unto the ends of the earth will Jalive make an 
end of wafdnf* war; and since He has no pleasure in war in 

O O 1 

general, much less in war waged against His own people, all 
the implements of war He in part breaks to pieces and in part 
consigns to the flames (cf. Isa. liv. 16 sq.). Cease, cries He 
(ver. 12) to the nations, from making war upon my people, and 
know that I am God, the invincible One,—invincible both in 
Myself and in My people,—who will be acknowledged in My 
exaltation by all the world. A similar inferential admonition 
closes Ps. ii. With this admonition, which is both warning 
and threatening at the same time, the nations are dismissed; 
but the church yet once more boasts that Jalive Tsebaoth is its 
God and its stronghold. 


PSALM XLVII. 

EXULTATION AT THE LORD’S TRIUMPHANT ASCENSION. 

2 ALL ye peoples, clap your hands, 

Shout unto Elohim with loud rejoicing. 

3 For Jahve is highly exalted, terrible, 

A great King over all the earth. 

4 He subdued peoples under us, 

And nations under our feet. 

5 He chose for us our inheritance, 

The pride of Jacob, whom He hath loved. ( Sela .) 

6 Elohim is gone up with a shout, 

Jahve with the sound of a trumpet. 

7 Harp ye to Elohim, harp, 

Harp ye to our King, harp I 

8 For the King of all the earth is Elohim— 

Harp ye songs of praise. 
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9 Elohim ruleth as king over the nations, 

Elohim hath set Himself upon His holy throne, 

10 The princes of the peoples gather themselves together— 

A people of the God of Abraham, 

For the shields of the earth are Elohim’s, 

Very highly exalted is He. 

Whilst between Ps. xlv. and xlvi. scarcely any other bond 
of relationship but the similar use of the significant can 
be discovered, Ps. xlvii. has, in common with Ps. xlvi., not only 
the thought of the kingly exaltation of Jahve over the peoples 
of the earth, but also its historical occasion, viz. Jehosliaphat’s 
victory over the allied neighbouring nations,—a victory without 
a conflict, and consequently all the more manifestly a victory 
of Jahve, who, after having fought for His people, ascended 
again amidst the music of their celebration of victory; an event 
that was outwardly represented in the conducting of the Ark 
back to the temple (2 Chron. xx. 28). Ps. xlvii. has grown 
out of this event. The strophe schema cannot be mistaken, 
viz. 8. 8. 4. 

On account of the blowing of the trumpet* mentioned in 
ver. 6, this Psalm is the proper new year’s Psalm in the 
synagogue (together with Ps. lxxxi., the Psalm of the second 
new year’s feast day) ; and on account of the mention of the 
ascension of Jahve, it is the Psalm for Ascension day in the 
church. Luther styles it, the u Christ ascended to Heaven of 
the sons of Korah.” Paulus Burgensis quarrels with Lyra 
because he does not interpret it directly of the Ascension; and 
Bakius says: Lyranus a Judoeis seductus , in cor Lice hceret. The 
whole truth here, as is often the case, is not to be found on 
either side. The Psalm takes its occasion from an event in 
the reign of Jehoshaphat. But was the church of the ages 
succeeding required to celebrate, and shall more especially 
the New Testament church still celebrate, that defeat of the 


* In connection with which, then is intended to point to the fact 

T T 

that, when the sound of the trumpets of Israel begins, God risc9 from the 
throne of justice and takes His seat upon the throne of mercy: vid. Buxtorf, 
Lex . Talmud, col. 2505. 

VOL. IL 
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allied neighbouring peoples? This defeat brought the people 
of God repose and respect for a season, but not true and lasting 
peace; and the ascent at that time of Jalive, who had fought 
here on earth on behalf of His people, was not as yet the ascent 
above the powers that are most hurtful to His people, and that 
stand most in the way of the progress of salvation, viz. those 
powers of darkness which form the secret background of every¬ 
thing that takes place upon earth that is in opposition to God. 
Hence this Psalm in the course of history has gained a pro¬ 
phetic meaning, far exceeding its first occasion, which has only 
been fully unravelled by the ascension of Christ. 

Vers. 2-5. u Thereupon the fear of Elohim ”—so closes the 
chronicler (2 Chron. xx. 29) the narrative of the defeat of the 
confederates— u came upon all kingdoms of the countries , when 
they heard that Jahve had fought against the enemies of Israel .” 
The psalmist, however, does not in consequence of this parti¬ 
cular event call upon them to tremble with fear, but to rejoice; 
for fear is an involuntary, extorted inward emotion, but joy a 
perfectly voluntary one. The true and final victory of Jahve 
consists not in a submission that is brought about by war and 
bloodshed and in consternation that stupefies the mind, but in 
a change in the minds and hearts of the peoples, so that they 
render joyful worship unto Him. In order that He may thus 
become the God of all peoples, He has first of all become the 
God of Israel; and Israel longs that this the purpose of its 
election may be attained. Out of this longing springs the call 
in ver. 2. The peoples are to show the God of revelation their 
joy by their gestures and their words; for Jalive is absolutely 
exalted (P s h>, here it is a predicate, just as in lxxviii. 56 it is an 
attribute), terrible, and the sphere of His dominion has Israel 
for its central point, not, however, for its limit, but it extends 
over the whole earth. Everything must do homage to Him in 
11 is own people, whether willingly or by constraint. According 
to the tenses employed, what is affirmed in ver. 4 appears to be 
a principle derived from their recent experience, inasmuch as 
the cotemporary fact is not expressed in an historical form, 
but generalized and idealized. But iniP, ver. 5a, is against 
this, since the choosing (election) is an act done once for all 
and not a continued act; we are therefore driven to regard the 
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futures, as in Num. xxiii. 7, Judg. ii. 1, as a statement of 
historical facts. Concerning He bent, made to stoop, 

t 'id. xviii. 48. There is now no necessity for altering into 
3nT ? and more especially since this is not suited to the fact 
which has given occasion to the Psalm. On the contrary, inn' 
presupposes that in the event of the day God has shown Him¬ 
self to be a faithful and powerful Lord [lit. feudal Lord] of 
the land of Israel; the hostile confederation had thought of 
nothing less than driving Israel entirely out of its inheritance 
(2 Cliron. xx. 11). The Holy Land is called the pride (P^a) 
of Jacob, as being the gift of grace of which this, the people 
of God’s love, can boast. In Amos vi. 8 3pi?' pM has a different 
meaning (of the sin of pride), and again another sense in Nah. 
ii. 3 (of the glory of all Israel in accordance with the promise); 
here it is similar to Isa. xiii. 19. HN has a conjunctive accent 
instead of being followed by Makkepli , as in lx. 2, Prov, iii. 12 
(these are the only three instances). The strophe which 
follows supports the view that the poet, in ver. 5, has a recent 
act of God before his mind. 


Vers. 6-9. The ascent of God presupposes a previous 
descent, whether it be a manifestation of Himself in order 
to utter some promise (Gen. xvii. 22, Judg. xiii. 20) or a 
triumphant execution of judgment (vii. 8, Ixviii. 19). So 
here: God lias come down to fight on behalf of His people. 
They return to the Holy City and He to His throne, which is 
above on Zion, and higher still, is above in heaven. On nyvinn 
and tnp cf. xcviii. 6, 1 Chron. xv. 28, but more especially 
Amos ii. 2 ; for the u shout” is here the people’s shout of 
victory, and “ the sound of the horn” the clear sound of the 
horns announcing the victory, with reference to the celebra¬ 
tion of the victory in the Valley of praise and the homeward 
inarch amidst the clanging music (2 Chron. xx. 26 sq.). The 
poet, who has this festival of victory before his mind as having 
recently taken place, desires that the festive sounds may find 
an unending and boundless echo unto the glory of God. "lftT 
is first construed with the accusative as in Ixviii. 33, then with 
the dative. Concerning = ojBtj TTveupaTucr} (Eph. v. 19, 
Col. iii. 16), vid. on xxxii. 1. That which excites to songs of 
praise is Jahve’s dominion of the world which has just been 
made manifest. is to be taken in just the same historical 
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sense as tpaaikevcas , Apoc. xi. 15-18. What has taken place 
is a prelude of the final and visible entering upon the kingdom, 
the announcement of which the New Testament seer there 
hears. God has come down to earth, and after having obtained 
for Himself a recognition of His dominion by the destruction 
of the enemies of Israel, He has ascended again in visible 
kingly glory. Imago conscensi a Messia throni glorias, says 
Chr. Aug. Crusius, tunc erat deportatio arcce foederis in sedem 
regni . 

Ver. 10. In the mirror of the present event, the poet reads 
the great fact of the conversion of all peoples to Jahve which 
closes the history of the world. The nobles of the peoples 
('3H3 with the twofold meaning of generosi ), the “shields ( i.e . 
the lords who are the defenders of their people) of the earth ” 
(Hos. iv. 18), enter into the society of the people of the God 
of Abraham; 7 r£pa$ al 7 rpo? rov irarpidp^rjv *A/3padp e\a/3ov 
vnoa^icrci^, as Theodoret observes. The promise concerning 
the blessing of the tribes of the nations in the seed of the 
patriarch is being fulfilled ; for the nobles draw the peoples 
who are protected by them after themselves. It is unnecessary 
to read by instead of Dy with Ewald, and following the LXX. 
and Syriac; and it is also inadmissible, since one does not say 
DJJ PjDW, hut b or btf. Even Eusebius has rightly praised Sym- 
machus and Theodotion, because they have translated the 
ambiguous dp by Xao9 (rov Seov ’Afipadp), viz. as being a 
nominative of the effect or result, as it is also understood by 
the Targum, Jerome, Luther, and most of the Jewish exposi¬ 
tors, and among modern expositors by Crusius, Hupfeld, and 
Hitzig: They gather and band themselves together as a people 
or into a people of the God of Abraham, they submit them¬ 
selves with Israel to the one God who is proved to be so 
glorious.* The conclusion (ver. 11) reminds one of the song 
of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 8. Thus universal homage is rendered 
to Him: He is gone up in triumph, and is in consequence 

thereof highly exalted ( n ^L, 3d prcet., the result or consequence 
of the nby in ver. 6). 

* It is also accented accordingly, viz. 1DDN3 with Tlcbia magnum , which 
(and in this respect it is distinguished from Mugrask ) makes a pause ; and 
this is then followed by the supplementing clause with Zinnor } Galgal , and 
Oleicej^red. 
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PSALM XLVIII. 

THE INACCESSIBLENESS OF THE CITY OF GOD. 

2 GREAT is Jahve and greatly to be praised 
In the city of our God, His holy mountain. 

3 Beautifully elevated, a joy of the whole earth 
Is mount Zion, the angle of the north. 

The city of the great King. 

4 Elohim in her palaces became known as a stronghold. 

5 For, lo, the kings allied advanced together; 

6 Yet they beheld, they were amazed immediately, 

bewildered they fled away. 

7 Trembling hath seized upon them there, 

pangs as of travail. 

8 With an east wind didst Thou break 

the ships of Tarshish, 

9 As we have heard, so have we seen 

In the city of Jahve of Hosts, the city of our God— 
Elohim upholdeth her for ever. (&e/a.) 

10 We thought, Elohim, upon Thy loving-kindness 
In the midst of Thy temple. 

11 As is Thy name, Elohim, so is Thy praise 
Unto the ends of the earth; 

Full of righteousness is Thy right hand. 

12 Let mount Zion rejoice, 

Let the daughters of Judah exult 
Because of Thy judgments. 

J3 Walk ye about Zion and go round about her, 

Tell her towers, 

14 Mark well her bulwark, 

March through her palaces, 

That ye may tell it the next generation • 
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15 That such an one is Elohim our God for ever— 

He will guide us 

m • • • 

After “ Math.” 

Ps. xlviii. is also a song of thanksgiving for victory. It is 
connected with Ps. xlvi. and xlvii. by the fundamental thought 
of the exaltation of Jahve above the peoples of the earth ; but 
is distinguished from them both in this respect, viz. that, in 
accordance with the favourite characteristic of Korahitic poetry, 
the song of thanksgiving for victory has become a song in 
praise of Jerusalem, the glorious and strong city, protected by 
God who sits enthroned in it. The historical occasion is the 
same. The mention of the kings points to an army of con¬ 
federates ; ver. 10 points to the gathering held in the temple 
before the setting out of the army; and the figurative repre¬ 
sentation of the hostile powers by the shattered ships of 
Tarshish does not apply to any period so well as to the time of 
Jehoshaphat. The points of coincidence between this Psalm 
(cf. ver. 7 with Isa. xxxiii. 14; ver. 8 with Isa. xxxiii. 21; 
ver. 13 with Isa. xxxiii. 18 ; ver. 15 with Isa. xxxiii. 22), as 
well as Ps. xlvi., and Isaiah do not prove that he is its author. 


Vers. 2-9. Viewed as to the nature of its subject-matter, 
the Psalm divides itself into three parts. We begin by con¬ 
sidering the three strophes of the first part. The middle 
strophe presents an instance of the rising and falling caesura 1 
schema. Because Jahve has most marvellously delivered Jeru¬ 
salem, the poet begins with the praise of the great King and 


of His Holy City. 
(%10 as in xviii. 


Great and praised according to His due 
4) is He in her, is He upon His holy moun¬ 


tain, which there is His habitation. Next follow, in ver. 3, two 


predicates of a threefold, or fundamentally only twofold, sub¬ 
ject ; for jiDV 'ri3Tj in whatever way it may be understood, is 
in apposition to P S ¥“~>P. The predicates consequently refer to 
Zion-Jerusalem; for is not a name for Zion, buty 

inasmuch as the transition is from the holy mountain to the 
Holy City (just as the reverse is the case in ver. 2 b), Jerusalem ; 
on 7roXt? ia-TL tov peyaXov /3acn\eo)s, Matt. v. 35. Of Zion- 
Jerusalem it is therefore said, it is W n£, beautiful in promi- 
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nence or elevation from *)«, Arabic ndfa , nauf\ root the 

stronger force of 33, to raise one’s self, to mount, to come 

O * i 

sensibly forward; just as HQ' also goes back to a root *)', 

uJj, which signifies “ to rise, to be high,” and is transferred in 

the Hebrew to eminence, perfection, beauty of form), a beauti¬ 
fully rising terrace-like height;* and, in the second place, it 
is the joy (two) 0 f the whole earth. It is deserving of being 
such, as the people who dwell there are themselves convinced 
(Lam. ii. 15); and it is appointed to become such, it is indeed 
such even now in hope,—hope which is, as it were, being antici- 
patorily verified. But in what sense does the appositional T 1 ?")! 
pay follow immediately upon P 5 *"" 1 ?? Hitzig, Ewald, Heng- 
stenberg, Caspari ( Micha , p. 359), and others, are of opinion 
that the hill of Zion is called the extreme north with reference 
to the old Asiatic conception of the mountain of the gods—old 
Persic Ar-burg (A l-burg also called absolutely hara or 
haraiti, f old Indian Kaildsa and Meru\ —forming the con¬ 
necting link between heaven and earth, which lay in the inac¬ 
cessible, holy distance and concealment of the extreme north. 
But the poet in no way betrays the idea that he applies this 
designation to Zion in an ideal sense only, as being not inferior 
to the extreme north (Bertheau, Lage des Paradieses , S. 50, 
and so also S. D. Luzzatto on Isa. xiv. 13), or as having taken 
the place of it (Hitzig). That notion is found, it is true, in 
Isa. xiv. 13, in the mouth of the king of the Chaldeans; but, 
w ith the exception of the passage before us, we have no trace 
of the Israelitish mind having blended this foreign mythological 
style of speech with its own. We therefore take the expression 
“sides of the north” to be a topographical designation, and 
intended literally. Mount Zion is thereby more definitely 
designated as the Temple-hill; for the Temple-hill, or Zion in 
the narrower sense, formed in reality the north-eastern angle 

* Luther with Jerome (departing from the LXX. and Vulgate) renders 
it: “Mount Zion is like a beautiful branch,” after the Mishna-Talmudic 
rp3, a branch, ftlaccoth 12a, which is compared also by Saadia and Dunash. 
The latter renders it “ beautiful in branches,” and refers it to the Mount 
of Olives. 

t Vide Spiegel, Eran, S. 287 f. 

X Vide Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde , iL 817. 
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or corner of ancient Jerusalem. It is not necessarily the ex¬ 
treme north (Ezek. xxxviii. 6, xxxix. 2), which is called VIST; 
for DTOV are the two sides, then the angle in which the two 
side lines meet, and just such a northern angle was Mount 
Moriah by its position in relation to the city of David and the 
lower city. 

Ver. 4, where the pointing is rightly info, not info, shows 
that the praise sung by the poet is based upon an event in 
cotemporary history. Elohim has made Himself known by the 
loftily built parts* of Jerusalem (cxxii. 7) (the ^ that 

is customary with verbs of becoming and making), i.e . as an 
inaccessible fortress, making them secure against any hostile 
attack. The fact by which He has thus made Himself known 
now immediately follows. D'pfen points to a definite number 
of kings known to the poet; it therefore speaks in favour of 
the time of peril and war in the reign of Jehoshaphat and 
against that in the reign of Hezekiah. ^Vfo is reciprocal: to 
appoint themselves a place of meeting, and meet together there. 

as in Judg. xi. 29, 2 Kings viii. 21, of crossing the fron¬ 
tier and invasion (Hitzig), not of perishing and destruction, as 
in xxxvii. 36, Nah. i. 12 (De Wette); for njllj requires further 
progress, and the declaration respecting their sudden downfall 
does not follow till later on. The alftes encamped in the desert 
of Tekoa, about three hours distant from Jerusalem. The 
extensive view at that point extends even to Jerusalem: as soon 
as they saw it they were amazed, i.e. the seeing and astonish¬ 
ment, panic and confused flight, occurred all together; there 
went forth upon them from the Holy City, because Elohim 
dwells therein, a Dv6k rnin (1 Sam. xiv. 15), or as we should 
say, a panic or a panic-striking terror. Concerning as ex¬ 
pressive of simultaneousness, vid. on Hab. iii. 10. 1^3 in the 

correlative protasis is omitted, as in Hos. xi. 2, and frequently; 
cf. on Isa. lv. 9. Trembling seized upon them there (D^, as iu 
xiv. 5), pangs as of a woman in travail. In ver. 8, the descrip¬ 
tion passes over emotionally into the form of address. It 
moulds itself according to the remembrance of a recent event 


* LXX.: iv rctlf fiapeoiv aurijf, on which Gregory of Nyssa remarks 
(Opera , Ed. Paris , t. i. p. 333) : / 3 apsis yu rets tuv oix,ooo/AYifidruif istpi- 

•yputydf iv TiTpayuvq rw oxifActri. 
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of the poet’s own time, viz. the destruction of the merchant 
fleet fitted out by Jehoshaphat in conjunction with Ahaziah, 
king of Israel (1 Kings xxii. 49, 2 Chron. xx. 36 sq.). The 
general meaning of ver. 8 is, that God’s omnipotence is irre¬ 
sistible. Concerning the “wind of the east quarter,” which 
here, as in Ezek. xxvii. 26, causes shipwreck, vid. on Job 
xxvii. 21. The “ships of Tarshish,” as is clear from the con. 
text both before and after, are not meant literally, but used as 
a figure of the worldly powers; Isaiah (ch. xxxiii.) also com¬ 
pares Assyria to a gallant ship. Thus, then, the church can 
say that in the case of Jerusalem it has, as an eye-witness, 
experienced that which it has hitherto only heard from the 
tradition of a past age (nwn and VV& as in Job xlii. 5), viz. 
that God holds it erect, establishes it, for ever . Hengstenberg 
observes here, “The Jerusalem that has been laid in ruins is 
not that which the psalmist means; it is only its outward form 
which it lias put off” [lit. its broken and deserted pupa]. It is 
true that, according to its inner and spiritual nature, Jerusalem 
continues its existence in the New Testament church ; but it is 
not less true that its being trodden under foot for a season in 
the tcaipol iQv&v no more annuls the promise of God than 
Israel’s temporary rejection annuls Israel’s election. The 
Holy City does not fall without again rising up. 

Vers. 10-12. Now follows grateful praise to God, who 
hears prayer and executes justice, to the joy of His city and 
of His people. By the poet refers back to the service 
held in the temple before the army set out, as narrated in 
2 Chron. ch. xx., to the prayers offered in the time of their 
impending danger, and to the remembrance of the favour 
hitherto shown towards Jerusalem, from which source they 
drew the comfort of hope for the present time, nB 1 }, to com¬ 
pare, to hold one thing over against another, in this instance 
by causing the history of the past to pass before one’s mind. 
To God’s mighty deeds of old is now added a new one. The 
Name of God, i.e . the sum of His self-attestations hitherto, 
was the subject of the U'DT in the temple, and more particu¬ 
larly of the Korahitic songs (2 Chron. xx. 19); and this name 
lias gloriously verified itself by a new deed of righteousness. 
His fame extends even to the ends of the earth (2 Chron. xx. 
29). He has proved Himself to be One whose right hand is 
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full of righteousness, and who practises righteousness or justice 
where it is necessary. Let, then, the Holy City, let the 
country cities of Judah (Isa. xl. 9, cf. xvi. 2) rejoice. The 
whole inheritance of Israel was threatened. Now it is most 
gloriously delivered. 

Vers. 13-15. The call is addressed not to the enemies of 
Jerusalem—for it would be absurd to invite such to look round 


about upon Jerusalem with joy and gladness—but to the people 
of Jerusalem itself. From the time of the going forth of the 
army to the arrival of the news of victory, they have remained 
behind the walls of the city in anxious expectation. Now they 
are to make the circuit of the city (Ti?*?, still more definite than 
Dnp, Josh. vi. 3) outside the walls, and examine them and see 
that its towers are all standing, its bulwark is intact, its palaces 
are resplendent as formerly. “ upon its bulwark, 1 ' = 

nWiS (Zech. ix. 4), with softened suffix as in Isa. xxiii. 17, xlv. 
6 , and frequently; Ew. § 247, d. 3DS (according to another 
reading, J'Dpn) signifies, in B . Baba kamma 815, to cut through 
(a vineyard in a part where there is no way leading through 
it); the signification “ to take to pieces and examine, to con¬ 
template piece by piece,” has no support in the usage of the 
language, and the signification “to extol” ( erhohen , Luther 
following Jewish tradition) rests upon a false deduction from 
the name naps. Louis de Dieu correctly renders it: Dividite 
palatia , h. e. obambulate inter palatia ejus , secando omnes pala- 
tioram viaSj quo omnia possitis commode intueri . They are to 
convince themselves by all possible means of the uninjured 
state of the Holy City, in order that they may be able to tell 
to posterity, that such an one, such a marvellous helper as 
is now manifest to them, is Elohim our God. He will also in 


the future guide us. . . . Here the Psalm closes; for, although 
Jru is wont to be construed with in the signification ayeiv iiri 
(xxiii. 2, Isa. xlix. 10), still “at death” [ lit . dying], i.e. when it 
comes to dying (Hengstenberg), or “even unto as in ver. 
11 , xix. 7) death” [lit, dying] (Hupfeld), forms no suitable 
close to this thoroughly national song, having reference to a 
people of whom the son of Sirach says (ch. xxxvii. 25): fa >tj 
dv&po<; iv dpi0piQ} TjfiepCiV kclI at fjpL&pai rov ’ I<rpa7j\ dvaplOpLTjToi . 
The rendering of Mendelssohn, Stier, and others, “ over death,” 
t.e. beyond death (Syriac), would be better; more accurately: 
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beyond dying = destruction (Bunsen, BibelxoerJc , Th. i. S. clxi.). 
But the expression does not admit of this extension, and 
the thought conies upon one unexpectedly and as a surprise 
in this Psalm belonging to the time before the Exile. The 
Jerusalem Talmud, Megilldy ch, ii. (fol. 73, col. ed, Venet.), 
presents a choice of the following interpretations: (1) = 

mo'Pya, in youthfulness, adopting which, but somewhat dif¬ 
ferently applied, the Targum renders, “in the days of youth 
(2) r\)D*?V like virgins, with which Luther’s rendering 

coincides: like youth (wie die Jugent ); (3) according to the 
reading which the LXX. also reproduces: in this and 

the future world, noting at the same time that Akilas (Aquila) 
translates the word by adavacla: " in a world where there is 
no death.” But in connection with this last rendering one 
would rather expect to find rmrbs (Prov. xii. 28) instead of 
R1D~i>y. however, as equivalent to alcoves is Mishnic, not 

Biblical; and a Hebrew word nvo^y (roo'^y) in the sense of the 
Aramaic cannot be iustified elsewhere. We see from 

\ J # # t 

the wavering of the MSS., some of wliich give IND"?y, and others 

o ' o / 

rocky, and from the wavering of expositors, what little success 
is likely to follow any attempt to gain for roD^>y, as a substan¬ 
tial part of the Psalm, any sense that is secure and in accord¬ 
ance both with the genius of the language and with the context. 
Probably it is a marginal note of the melody, an abbreviation 
for 13^ mo^y, ix. 1. And either this note, as in Hab. iii. 19 
Vrt3'333 n2fjD^, stands in an exceptional manner at the end 
instead of the beginning (Hitzig, Reggio), or it belongs to the 
RV3D7 of the following Psalm, and is to be inserted there 
(Bottcher, De inferis , § 371). If, however, roo~i>y does not 
belong to the Psalin itself, then it must be assumed that the 
proper closing words are lost. The original close was probably 
more full-toned, and somewhat like Isa. xxxiii. 22. 


PSALM XL IX. 

OF THE VANITY OF EARTHLY PROSPERITY AND GOOD : 

A DIDACTIC POEM. 

2 HEAR ye this, all ye peoples 

Observe, all ye inhabitants of the world, 
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3 Both low and high, 

Rich and poor together! 

4 My mouth shall utter wisdom 

And the meditation of my heart is understanding. 

5 I will incline mine ear to the maxim, 

I will disclose my riddle with the accompaniment of the 

cithern. 

6 Wherefore should I fear in the days of misfortune, 

When the evil-doing of my supplanters eneoinpasseth me, 

7 Who trust in their wealth 

And boast themselves in the abundance of their riches ? 

8 A man is not able by any means to redeem his brother, 

Nor can he give to God a ransom for him, 

9 (Too costly is the redemption of their soul, 

And he must give it up for ever); 

10 That he should live continually, 

[And] not see the grave. 

11 No indeed, lie must see, that wise men the, 

Likewise the fool and the stupid man perish, 

And leave to others their wealth. 

12 Their thought is that their houses are for ever, 

Their dwellings from generation to generation; 

They proclaim their names over lands. 

13 But man in pomp hath no abiding , 

lie is like to the beasts that are destroyed . 

14 This is the lot of those who are full of self-confidence, 

And who following them yield assent to their mouth. (&/a.) 

15 Like sheep gathered to Hades death doth shepherd them, 
And the upright shall triumph over them on that morning, 
Whereas their form, falling a prey to the devouring of 

Hades, becomes habitationless. 

16 Yet Eloliim will redeem my soul from the power of 

Hades, 

For He will take me up. ( Sela .) 

17 Be not thou afraid, when a man becometh rich, 

When the glory of his house is increased. 

13 For when he dietli he shall take nothing away with him, 
His glory doth not go down after him. 
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19 Though a man blesseth his soul during his life—- 

And they praise thee that thou dost enjoy thyself— 

20 It shall come to the generation of his fathers: • 

In eternity they shall never see the light. 

21 Man in pomp , and yet having no understanding , 

Is like to the beasts that are destroyed . 

To the pair of Psalms xlvii. and xlviii. is appended Ps. 
xlix., which likewise begins with an appealing a all ye peoples 
in other respects, being a didactic song, it has nothing in 
common with the national and historical Psalms, xlvi.-xlviii. 
The poet here steps forward as a preacher in the midst of men. 
His theme is the transitoriness of the prosperity of the ungodly, 
and, on the other hand, the hope of the upright which rests on 
God. Accordingly the Psalm falls into the following divisions: 
an introduction, vers. 2-5, which by its very promissory tone 
reminds one of the speeches of Eliiiu in the Book of Job, and 
the two parts of the sermon following thereupon, vers. 6-13, 
14-21, which are marked out by a refrain, in which there is 
only a slight variation of expression. In its dogmatic character 
it harmonizes with the Psalms of the time of David, and by 
its antique and bold form takes rank with such Psalms as Ps. 
xvii. by David and Ixxiii. by Asaph. Since also in the didactic 
Psalms of David and Asaph we meet with a style differing 
from that of their other Psalms, and, where the doings of the 
ungodly are severely rebuked, we find a harsher and more 
concise mode of expression and a duller, heavier tone, there is 
nothing at variance with the assumption that Ps. xlix. was 
composed by the writer of Ps. xlii.-xliii. and Ixxxiv.; and 
more especially since David has composed Psalms of a kindred 
character (xxxix. and lxii.) in the time of the persecution by 
Absalom. Nothing, however, is involved in this unity of the 
author. 


Vers. 2-5. Introduction. Very similarly do the elder (in 
the reign of Jehoshaphat) and the younger Mieha (Micah) 
introduce their prophecies (1 Kings xxii. 28, Mic. i. 2), and 
Elihu in the Book of Job his didactic discourses (ch. xxxiv. 2, 
cf. xxxiii. 2). It is an universal theme which the poet intends 
to take up, hence he calls upon all peoples and all the inhabi- 
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tants of the l^n. Such is the word first of all for this temporal 
life, which glides by unnoticed, then for the present transitory 
world itself (vid. on xvii. 14). It is his intention to declare to 
the rich the utter nothingness or vanity of their false ground 
of hope, and to the poor the superiority of their true ground of 
hope; hence he wishes to have as hearers both children 

of the common people, who are men and have otherwise nothing 
distinctive about them, and children of men, i.e. of 

rank and distinction (vid, on iv. 3)—rich and poor, as he adds 
to make his meaning more clear. For his mouth will, or shall, 
utter rricon, not: all sorts of wise teachings, but: weighty 
wisdom. Just in like manner ntoljl signifies profound insight 
or understanding; cf. plurals like Isa. xxvii. 11, 

Ps. xlii. 12 and frequently, Jer. xxii. 21. The parallel 

word nuinn in the passage before us, and the plural predicate 
in Prov. xxiv. 7, show that l |ere and in Prov. i. 20, ix. 1, 

cf. xiv. 1, is not to be regarded, with Hitzig, Olshausen, and 
others, as another form of the singular JTiDDn. Side by side 
with the speaking of the mouth stands ^ HUH (with an un¬ 
changeable Kametz before the tone-syllable, Ew. § 166, c): the 
meditation (LXX. fieXeri}) of the heart, and in accordance 
therewith the well-thought-out discourse. What he intends to 
discourse is, however, not the creation of his own brain, but 
what he has received. A a saving embodying the wisdom 
of practical life, as God teaches men it, presents itself to his 
mind demanding to be heard; and to this he inclines his ear in 
order that, from being a diligent scholar of the wisdom from 

9 D O 

above, he may become a useful teacher of men, inasmuch as 
lie opens up, i.e, unravels, the divine Mashal , which in the 
depth and fulness of its contents is a HTn, i,e, an involved 
riddle (from Hn, eogn. ‘UN, ^i?V), and plays the cithern thereby 
(2 of the accompaniment). The opening of the riddle does not 
consist in the solving of it, but in the setting of it forth, nns, 
to open = to propound, deliver [of a discourse], comes from 
the phrase VS~nx nnQ ? Prov. xxxi. 26; cf. cxix. 130, where 
nnn, an opening, is equivalent to an unlocking, a revelation. 

Vers. 6-13. First division of the sermon. Those who 
have to endure suffering from rich sinners have no need to 
fear, for the might and splendour of their oppressors is hasten¬ 
ing towards destruction, in are days in which one expen- 
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ences evil, as in xciv. 13, cf. Amos vi. 3. The genitive yi is 
continued in ver. 66 in a clause that is subordinate to the 'D'3 
of ver. 6a (cf. 1 Sam. xxv. 15, Job xxix. 2, Ps. xc. 15). The 
poet calls his crafty and malicious foes There is no 

necessity for reading '3j?'y as Botteher does, since without doubt 
a participial noun supplantator y can be formed from 3[?y ? 
supplantare; and although in its branchings out it coincides 
with 2py } planta , its meaning is made secure by the connection. 
To render the passage: “ when wickedness surrounds me about 
my heels,” whether with or without changing flJJ into (Hup- 
feld, von Ortenberg), is proved on all sides to be inadmissible: 
it ought to have been instead of fiP; but even then it would 

O v v ^ 

still be an awkward expression, “to surround any one’s heels,”* 
and the D'npan, which follows, would be unconnected with 
what precedes. This last word comes after giving minute¬ 
ness to the description, and is then continued quite regularly 
in ver. 76 by the finite verb. Up to this point all is clear 
enough; but now the difficulties accumulate. One naturally 
expects the thought, that the rich man is not able to redeem 
himself from death. Instead of this it is said, that no man is able 
to redeem another from death. Ewald, Botteher, and others, 
therefore, take as in Ezek. xviii. 10, xxi. 20 (vid. Hitzig), 
to be a careless form of writing for and change nw into 
the reflexive HIS'; but the thought that is sought thus to be 
brought out is only then arrived at with great difficulty: the 
words ought to be iK'po rnD' :]K. The words as they 

stand assert: a brother (nx ? as a prominently placed object, 
with Rebia magnum , = Vns, cf. Ezek. v. 10, xviii. 18, Mic. vii. 
6 , Mai. i. 6) can a man by no means redeem, i.e. men cannot 
redeem one another. Hengstenberg and Hitzig find the 
thought that is to be expected in ver. 86: the rich ungodly 
man can with all his riches not even redeem another ( n5 J), 
much less then cau he redeem himself, offer a IBS for himself. 


* This might be avoided if it were possible for >3py py to mean “the 

sin that follows my heels, that follows me at the heels;” but apart from 
py being unsuitable with this interpretation, an impossible meaning is 
thereby extorted from the genitive construction. This, however, is per¬ 
haps what is meant by the expression of the LXX., dvopclu rij? ^repy/i; 
ptov } so much spoken of in the Greek Church down to the present day. 
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Bat if the poet meant to be so understood, he must have 
written and Vers. 8a and 86 bear no appearance 

of referring to different persons; the second clause is, on the 
contrary, the necessary supplement of the first: Among men 
certainly it is possible under some circumstances for one who 
is delivered over to death to be freed by money, but no "»33 
(= p'qd p'HB, Ex. xxi. 30 and frequently) can be given to God 

(ovfoA). ’ 

All idea of the thought one would most naturally look for 
must therefore be given up, so far as it can be made clear why 
the poet has given no direct expression to it. And this can be 
done. The thought of a man’s redeeming himself is far from 
the poet’s mind; and the contrast which he lias before his 
mind is this: no man can redeem another, Elohim only can 
redeem man. That one of his fellow-men cannot redeem a 
man, is expressed as strongly as possible by the words 
•TO'.; the negative in other instances stands after the intensive 
infinitive, but here, as in Gen. iii. 4, Amos ix. 8, Isa. xxviii. 
28, before it. By an easy flight of irony, ver. 9 says that the 
\vrpov which is required to be paid for the souls of men is too 
precious, i.e. exorbitant, or such as cannot be found, and that 
he (whoever might wish to lay it down) lets it alone (is obliged 
to let it alone) for ever. Thus much is clear enough, so far 
as the language is concerned (inm according to the consec . 
temp. = and, although somewhat fully expressed, is per¬ 

fectly in accordance with the connection. But how is ver. 10 
attached to what precedes f Hengstenberg renders it, u he 
must for ever give it up, that he should live continually and 
not see the grave.” But according to the syntax, W cannot be 
attached to inrn, but only to the futures in ver. 8, ranking 
with which the voluntative VP1, et vivat f is equivalent to the 
consequential ut vivat (Ew. § 347, a). Tims, therefore, nothing 
remains but to take ver. 9 (which von Ortenberg expunges as 
a gloss upon ver. 8) as a parenthesis ; the principal clause 
affirms that no man can give to God a ransom that shall pro 
tect another against death, so that this other should still con¬ 
tinue ("liy) to live, and that without end (nyA), without seeing 
the grave, i.e . without being obliged to go down into the grave. 
The '3 in ver. 11 is now confirmatory of what is denied by its 
opposite; it is, therefore, according to the sense, imo (cf. 1 Kings 
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xxi. 15): . . . that he may not see the grave—no indeed, 
without being able to interpose and alter it, lie must see how 
all men, without distinction, succumb to death. Designedly 
the word used of the death of wise men is JTID, and of the death 
of the fool and the stupid man, Kurtz renders : “ together 
with the fool and the slow of understandingbut in! as a pro¬ 


position cannot be supported ; moreover, tttyj would then have 
“the wise” as its subject, which is surely not the intention of 
the poet Everything without distinction, and in mingled con¬ 
fusion, falls a prey to death; the rich man must see it, and yet 
he is at the same time possessed by the foolish delusion that 
he, with his wealth, is immortal. The reading D’JSp (LXX., 
Targ., Syr.), preferred by Ewald, and the conjecture Disp, 
adopted by Olshausen and Riehm, give a thought that is not 
altogether contrary to the connection, viz. the narrow grave is 
the eternal habitation of those who called broad lands their 
own; but this thought appears here, in view of ver. 12c, too 
early. S"ip denotes the inward part, or that which is within, 
described according to that which encircles or contains it: 
that which is within them is, “ their houses (pronounce battemo) 
are for ever” (Hengstenberg, Hitzig); i.e . the contents of their 
inward part is the self-delusion that their houses are everlast¬ 
ing, and their habitations so durable that one generation after 
another will pass over them ; cf. the similar style of expression 
in x. 4 by Esth. v. 7. Hitzig further renders: men celebrate 
their names in the lands; DEO top, to call with a name = 

* : t t/ 

solemnly to proclaim it, to mention any one’s name with 
honour (Isa. xliv. 5). But it is unlikely that the subject of 
should now again be any other than the rich men them¬ 
selves ; and niD*iN for }OKn"io3 or JWJK3 is contrary to the 


usage of the language. nffiK * s the earth as tillage, nicnN 
(only in this passage) in this connection, fields, estates, lands; 
the proclaiming of names is, according to 2 Sam. xii. 28, 1 
Kings viii. 43, Amos ix. 12, equivalent to the calling of the 
lands or estates after their (the possessors’) names (Bottcher, 
Hupfeld, Kurtz). The idea of the rich is, their houses and 
dwelling-places (and they themselves who have grown up to¬ 
gether with them) are of eternal duration; accordingly they 
solemnly give their own names to their lands, as being the 
names of immortals. But, adds the poet, man "'P'S, in the 
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pomp of Ins riches and outward show, abideth not (non per - 
noctat = nonperma.net)* “lpu is the complement of the subject, 
although it logically (cf. xxv. 13) also belongs to 
lldttcher has shown the impropriety of reading here 

according to ver. 21. There are other instances also of refrains 
that are not exact repetitions; and this correction is moreover 
at once overthrown by the fact that fa will not suit ] s 2\ it would 
stamp each man of rank, as such, as one deficient in intelli¬ 
gence. On the other hand, this emotional negative is ad¬ 
mirably suitable to : no indeed, he has no abiding. He is 
compared like the New Testament of like kind 

and lot, to cattle (3 as in Job xxx. 19). is an attributive 

clause to ni»H33: like heads of cattle which are cut off or 
destroyed. The verb is so chosen that it is appropriate at the 
same time to men who are likened to the beasts (Hos. x. 7, 15, 
Obad. ver. 5, Isa. vi. 5). 

Vers. 14-21. Second part of the discourse, of equal com¬ 
pass with the first. Those who are thought to be immortal 
are laid low in Hades; whilst, on the other hand, those who 
cleave to God can hope to be redeemed by Him out of Hades. 
Olshausen complains on this passage that the expression is 
abrupt, rugged, and in part altogether obscure. The fault, 
however, lies not, as he thinks, in a serious corruption of the 
text, but in the style, designedly adopted, of Psalms like this of 
a gloomy turn. D3T1 TJ refers back to ver. 13, which is the 

k(Tn 

T V " 

(their way), of those (cf. Ixix. 4) who possess self-confidence; 

signifies confidence both in a good and bad sense, self- 
confidence, impudence, and even (Eccles. vii. 25) in general, 
folly. The attributive clause is continued in ver. 145: and of 
those who after them (i.e. when they have spoken, as Hitzig 
takes it), or in a more universal sense: after or behind them 
(i.e. treading in their footsteps), have pleasure in their mouth, 
i.e. their haughty, insolent, rash words (cf. Judg. ix. 38). If 
the meaning were “and after them go those who,” etc., then 
one would expect to find a verb in connection with (cf. 

Job xxi. 33). As a collateral definition, “after them = after 
their death,” it would, however, without any reason, exclude 
the idea of the assent given by their cotemporaries. It is 


proper mashal of the Psalm: this is their way or wa 
as in xxxvii. 5, cf. Hag. i. 5). Close upon this follows 
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therefore to be explained according to Job xxix. 22, or more 
universally according to Deut. xii. 30. It may seem remark¬ 
able that the music here strikes in forte; but music can on its 
part, in mournfully shrill tones, also bewail the folly of the 
world. 

Ver. 15, so full of eschatological meaning, now describes 
what becomes of the departed. The subject of VJK? (as in Ixxiii. 
0 , where it is Milra , for Vlty) is not, as perhaps in the case of 
<t 7 ranov< 7 LV 7 Luke xii. 20, higher powers that are not named; 
but TW (here nriP), as in iii. 7, Hos. vi. 11, Isa. xxii. 7, is used 
in a semi-passive sense: like a herd of sheep they lay them¬ 
selves down or they are made to lie down (thus it is 

pointed by Ben-Asher; whereas Ben-Naphtali points 
with a silent Sheba ), to Hades = down into Hades (cf. lxxxviii. 
7), so that they are shut up in it like sheep in their fold. And 
who is the shepherd there who rules these sheep with his rod ? 
DJT)' l™?’ Not the good Shepherd (xxiii. 1), whose pasture is 
the land of the living, but Death, into whose power they have 
fallen irrecoverably, shall pasture them. Death is personified, 
as in Job xviii. 14, as the king of terrors. The modus consecu - 
tivuSj now expresses the fact that will be realized in the 
future, which is the reverse side of that other fact. After the 
night of affliction has swiftly passed away, there breaks forth, 
for the upright, a morning; and in this morning they find 
themselves to be lords over these their oppressors, like con¬ 
querors, who put their feet upon the necks of the vanquished 
(the LXX. well renders it by tcarafcvp Leva ova iv). Thus shall 
it be with the upright, whilst the rich at their feet beneath, in 
the ground, are utterly destroyed, “lp’ab has Rebia magnum , 
has Asla-Legarme; accordingly the former word does not 
belong to what follows (in the morning, then vanishes . . .), 
but to what precedes. "W or (as in Isa. xlv. 16) signifies a 

form or image, just as Httc (*^) is generally used; properly, 


that which is pressed in or pressed out, i.e. primarily something 
moulded or fashioned by the pressure of the hand (as in the 
case of the potter, or by means of some instrument that 
impresses and cuts the material. Here the word is used to 
denote materiality or corporeity, including the whole outward 
appearance (<£ avraala , Acts xxv. 23). The which refers to 
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this, shows that Difti is not a contraction of DJVWtt (yid. on 
xxvii. 5). Their materiality, their whole outward form be¬ 
longing to this present state of being, becomes (falls away) 
niW>. The Lamed is used in the same way as in »vn 

; -: * * ▼ • t t 

Isa. vi. 13; and is subject, like, e.g ., the noun that follows 
the infinitive in Ixviii. 19, Job xxxiv. 22. The same idea is 
obtained if it is rendered: and their form Hades is ready to 
consume ( consumturus est) ; but the order of the words, though 
not making this rendering impossible (cf. xxxii. 9, so far as 
there means u its cheek”), is, however, less favourable to 
it (cf. Prov. xix. 8, Esth. Hi. 11). nb was the most appro¬ 
priate word for the slow, but sure and entire, consuming away 
(Job xiii. 28) of the dead body which is gnawed or destroyed 
in the grave, this gate of the lower world. To this is added 
\b bjWp as a negative definition of the effect: so that there no 
longer remains to it, i.e. to the pompous external nature of the 
ungodly, any dwelling-place, and in general any place what¬ 
ever; for whatever they had in and about themselves is de¬ 
stroyed, so that they wander to and fro as bare shadows in the 
dreary waste of Hades. To them, who thought to have built 
houses for eternity and called great districts of country after 
their own names, there remains no longer any of this cor¬ 
poreal nature, inasmuch as Hades gradually and surely destroys 
it; it is for ever freed from its solid and dazzling shell, it wastes 
avray lonesome in the grave, it perishes leaving no trace behind. 
Hupfeld’s interpretation is substantially the same, and that of 
Jerome even is similar: et figura eorum conteretur in infero 
post habilaculum suum; and Symmachus: to Be /cparepov avrwv 
iraXaiuxTei ahr )<? otto tt}? evripov avrow. 

Other expositors, it is true, solve the riddle of the half-verse 
in a totally different way. Mendelssohn refers DW to the 
upright: whose being lasts longer than the grave (survives it), 
hence it cannot be a habitation (eternal dwelling) to it; and 
adds, u the poet could not speak more clearly of the resurrec¬ 
tion (immortality).” * A modern Jewish Christian, Isr. Pick, 
looked upon in Jerusalem as dead, sees here a prediction of 
the breaking through of the realm of the dead by the risen 


* In the fragments of a commentary to his translation of Psalm* 1 , con 
tributed by David Friodlander 
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One: “ Their Rock is there, to break through the realm of the 
dead, that it may no longer serve Him as an abode.” # Von 
Plofmann’s interpretation (last of all in his Schriftbeweis ii. 2, 
499 , 2d edition) lays claim to a more detailed consideration, 
because it has been sought to maintain it against all objections. 
By the morning he understands the end of the state or condition 
of death both of the righteous and of the ungodly. “ In the 
state of death have they both alike found themselves: but now 
the dominion of death is at an end, and the dominion of the 
righteous begins.” But those who have, according to ver. 15, 
died are only the ungodly, not the righteous as well. Hofmann 
then goes on to explain: their bodily form succumbs to the 
destruction of the lower world, so that it no longer has any 
abode; which is said to convey the thought, that the ungodly, 
“ by means of the destruction of the lower world, to which 
their corporeal nature in common with themselves becomes 
subject, lose its last gloomy abode, but thereby lose their cor¬ 
poreal nature itself, which has now no longer any continuance 
4,1 their existence becomes henceforth one absolutely devoid of 
possessions and of space, [the exact opposite of the time when 
they possessed houses built for eternity, and broad tracts of 
country bore their name.”] But even according to the teach¬ 
ing of the Old Testament concerning the last things, in the 
period after the Exile, the resurrection includes the righteous 
and the unrighteous (Dan. xii. 2); and according to the teach¬ 
ing of the New Testament, the damned, after Death and Hades 
are cast into the lake of fire, receive another viz. Gehenna, 
which stands in just the same relation to Hades as the trans¬ 
formed world does to the old heavens and the old earth. The 
thought discovered in ver. 15, therefore, will not bear being put 
to the proof. There is, however, this further consideration, 
that nothing whatever is known in any other part of the Old 
Testament of such a destruction of Slieol; and found in 
the Psalm before us would be a most inappropriate word to 
express it, instead of which it ought to have been ni;D^; for the 
figurative language in cii. 27, Isa. li. 6, is worthless as a justi¬ 
fication of this word, which signifies a gradual wearing out and 


* In a fugitive paper of the so-called Amen Congregation, which now 
unhappily exists no longer, in Munchen-Gladbach. 
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using up or consuming, and must not, in opposition to the 
usage of the language, be explained according to and '^3. 
For this reason we refrain from making this passage a locus 
classicus in favour of an eschatological conception which cannot 
be supported by any other passage in the Old Testament. On 
the other side, however, the meaning of 3p*3^ \ s limited if it be 
understood only of the morning which dawns upon the righteous 
one after the night of affliction, as Kurtz does. What is, in 
fact, meant is a morning which not merely for individuals, but 
for all the upright, will be the end of oppression and the dawn 
of dominion: the ungodly are totally destroyed, and they (the 
upright) now triumph above their graves. In these words is 
expressed, in the manner of the Old Testament, the end of all 
time. Even according to Old Testament conception human 
history closes with the victory of good over evil. So far ver. 
15 is really a u riddle” of the last great day; expressed in New 
Testament language, of the resurrection morn, on which ol cuyiot, 

TOP tCOGflOV KpiVOVGL (1 Coi\ vi. 2). 

With 'Htt, in ver. 16 (used here adversatively, as e.g. in Job 
xiii. 15, and as !?<? is more frequently used), the poet contrasts 
the totally different lot that awaits him with the lot of the rich 
who are satisfied in themselves and unmindful of God. ^ be¬ 
longs logically to 'PM, but (as is moreover frequently the case 
with p“), D|, and *]K) is, notwithstanding this relation to a follow¬ 
ing member of the sentence, placed at the head of the sentence: 
yet Elohim will redeem my soul out of the hand of Sheol 
(lxxxix. 49, Hos. xiii. 14). In what sense the poet means this 
redemption to be understood is shown by the allusion to the 
history of Enoch (Gen. v. 24) contained in '3. Botteher 
shrewdly remarks, that this line of the verse is all the more 
expressive by reason of its relative shortness. Its meaning 
cannot be: He will take me under His protection; for does 
not mean this. The true parallels are lxxiii. 24, Gen. v. 24. 
The removals of Enoch and Elijah were, as it w’ere, finger¬ 
posts which pointed forward beyond the cheerless idea they 
possessed of the way of all men, into the depth of Hades. 
Glancing at these, the poet, who here speaks in the name of 
all upright sufferers, gives expression to the hope, that God 
will wrest him out of the power of Sheol and take him to 
Himself. It is a hope that possesses no direct word of God 
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upon which it could rest; it is not until later on that it receives 
the support of divine promise, and is lor the present only a 
“bold flight” of faith. Nor can we, for this very reason, 
attempt to define in what way the poet conceived of this re¬ 
demption and this taking to Himself. In this matter he 
himself has no fully developed knowledge; the substance of 
his hope is only a dim inkling of what may be. This dimness 
that is only gradually lighted up, which lies over the last things 
in the Old Testament, is the result of a divine plan of educa¬ 
tion, in accordance with which the hope of eternal life was 
gradually to mature, and to be born as it were out of this 
wrestling faith itself. This faith is expressed in ver. 16; and 
the music accompanies his confidence in cheerful and rejoicing 
strains. 


After this, in vers. 17 sqq., there is a return from the lyric 
strain to the gnomic and didactic. It must not, with Mendels¬ 
sohn, be rendered: let it (my soul) not be afraid ; but, since 
the psalmist begins after the manner of a discourse: fear thou 
not. The increasing 1133, i.e. might, abundance, and outward 
show (all these combined, from 133, grave esse), of the prosper¬ 
ous oppressor is not to make the snint afraid: he must after all 
die, and cannot take hence with him the all = anything 
whatever (cf. for anything whatever, Jer. xiii. 7). '3, ver. 

17, like eav, puts a supposable case; '3, ver. 18, is confirma¬ 
tory ; and '3, ver. 19a, is concessive, in the sense of '3~D3, 
according to Ew. § 362, b : even though he blessed his soul 
during his life, i.e, called it fortunate, and flattered it by 
cherished voluptuousness (cf. Deut. xxix. 18, Tpann, and 

the soliloquy of the rich man in Luke xii. 19), and though they 
praise thee, O rich man, because thou dost enjoy thyself (Luke 
xvi. 25), wishing themselves equally fortunate, still it (the soul 
of such an one) will be obliged to come or pass VH13X “ilTiy 
There is no necessity for taking the noun “ivn here in the rare 
signification dwelling (Arabic ddr , synonym of menzil ), and it 
appears the most natural way to supply as the subject to 
Ni3n (Hofmann, Kurtz, and others), seeing that one would ex¬ 
pect to find T™3K in the case of KUn being a form of address. 


And there is then no need, in order to support the synallage, 
which is at any rate inelegant, to suppose that the suffix V— 
takes its rise from the formula Vn'3K~i>N (S|DK3) ^3, and is, in 
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spite of the unsuitable grammatical connection, retained, just 
as Vjn; and fifes, without regard to the suffixes, signify u toge¬ 
ther” and “all together” (Bottcher). Certainly the poet 
delights in difficulties of style, of which quite sufficient remain 
to him without adding this to the list. It is also not clear 
whether ver. 20 b is intended to be taken as a relative clause 
intimately attached to VntaK, or as an independent clause. The 
latter is admissible, and therefore to be preferred: there are 
the proud rich men together with their fathers buried in dark¬ 
ness for ever, without ever again seeing the light of a life 
which is not a mere shadowy life. 

The didactic discourse now closes with the same proverb as 
the first part, ver. 13. But instead of pWa the expression 
here used is P3J which is co-ordinate with as a second 
attributive definition of the subject (Ew. § 351, b ): a man in 
glory and who has no understanding, viz. does not distinguish 
between that which is perishable and that which is imperish¬ 
able, between time and eternity. The proverb is here more 
precisely expressed. The gloomy prospect of the future does 
not belong to the rich man as such, but to the worldly and 
carnally minded rich man. 


PSALM L. 

DIVINE DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE TRUE SACRIFICE 

AND WORSHIP. 

1 EL ELOHIM JAHVE speaketh, 

And summoneth the earth from the rising of the sun to its 

going down. 

2 Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, Elohim shineth. 

3 Our God will come and shall not keep silence ; 

Fire devoureth before Him, 

And round about Hitn it is very tempestuous. 

4 He calleth to the heavens above 

And tc the earth to come to judge His people. 

5 “ Gather My saints together unto Me, 

Who make a covenant with Me over sacrifice!”— 
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6 And the heavens proclaim His righteousness, 

For Elohim purposeth to sit in judgment. 

7 Hear, then, My people, and I will speak; 

O Israel, and I will testify to thee— 

Elohim, thy God am I. 

8 Not for thy sacrifices do I reprove thee, 

And thy burnt-offerings are continually before Me. 

9 I have no need to take bullocks out of thy house, 

Nor lie-goats out of thy folds. 

10 For Mine is every beast of the forest, 

The cattle upon a thousand hills. 

11 I know every bird of the mountains, 

And that which moveth on the meadows is with Me. 

12 If I were hungry I would not tell thee, 

For Mine is the world and its fulness. 

13 Should I eat the flesh of bulls ? 

And the blood of lie-goats should I drink ? 

14 Offer unto God thanksgiving, 

And pay to the Most High thy vows. 

15 And call upon Me in the day of trouble — 

I will deliver thee, and thou shalt honour Me. 

16 But to the evil-doer Elohim saith : 

How dost thou dare to tell My statutes, 

And that thou takest My covenant into thy mouth ; 

17 Whereas thou nevertheless hatest instruction, 

And castest My words behind thee?! 

18 When thou seest a thief, thou takest pleasure in him, 
And with adulterers dost thou make thyself familiar. 

19 Thou lettest thy mouth loose to wickedness, 

And thy tongue frameth deceit. 

20 Thou sittest and slanderest thy brother, 

Upon thy mother’s son thou bringest reproach. 

21 These things doest thou, and, because I keep silence, 
Thou thinkest I am exactly like thee— 

I will show thee and set it before thine eyes. 

22 Consider, now, this, ye who forget God, 

Lest I tear in pieces and there be none to rescue. 
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23 Whoso offereth thanksgiving, honoureth Me truly, 

And prepareth a way, in which I may show him the salva¬ 
tion of Elohim. 

With the preceding Psalm the series of the Korahitic 
Elohim-Psalms of the primary collection (Ps. i.-lxxii.) closes. 
There are, reckoning Ps. xlii. and xliii. as one Psalm, seven of 
them (Ps. xlii.-xlix.). They form the principal group of the 
Korahitic Psalms, to which the third book furnishes a supple¬ 
ment, bearing in part an Elohimic (Ps. lxxxiv.) and in part a 
Jehovic impress (Ps. lxxxv., lxxxvii., lxxxviii.). The Asaphic 
Psalms, on the contrary, belong exclusively to the Elohimic 
style of Psalms, but do not, however, all stand together: the 
principal group of them is to be found in the third book (Ps. 
lxxiii.-lxxxiii.), and the primary collection contains only one 
of them, viz. Ps. L, which is here placed immediately after Ps. 
xlix. on account of several points of mutual relationship, and 
more especially because the prominent Hear then , My people 
(1. 7), is in accord with the beginning of Ps. xlix., Hear , all ye 

According to 1 Chron. xxiii. 2-5, the whole of the thirty- 
eight thousand Levites were divided by David into four 
divisions (24,000 + 6000 + 4000 + 4000). To the fourth 
division (4000) was assigned the music belonging to divine 
worship. Out of this division, however, a select company of 
two hundred and eighty-eight singers was further singled out, 
and divided into twenty-four classes. These last were plaeed 
under three leaders or precentors ( Sangmeister ), viz. fourteen 
classes under Heman the Kehathite and his fourteen sons; 
four classes under Asaph the Gersonite and his four sons; 
and six classes under Ethan (Jeduthun) and his six sons 
(1 Chron. ch. xxv., cf. ch. xv. 17 sqq.). The instruments 
played by these three leaders, which they made use of on 
account of their clear, penetrating sound, were the cymbals 
(1 Chron. xv. 19). Also in 1 Chron. xvi. 5, where Asaph is 
described as the chief (BWH) of the sacred music in the tent 
where the Ark was placed, he strikes the cymbals. That he 
was the chief, first leader, cannot be affirmed. The usual 
order of the names is “Heman, Asaph, and Ethan.” The 
same order is also observed in the genealogies of the three in 
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1 Chron. vi. 16-32. Heman takes the prominent place, and 
at his right hand stands Asaph, and on his left Ethan. 

History bears witness to the fact that Asaph was also a 
Psalm-writer. For, according to 2 Chron. xxix. 30, Hezekiali 
brought “ the words of David and of Asaph the seer ” into use 
again in the service of the house of God. And in the Book 
of Nehcmiah, ch. xii. 46, David and Asaph are placed side by 
side as D'Tifew 'Pto in the days of old in Israel. 

The twelve Psalms bearing the inscription are all 

Elohimic. The name of God nirr does not occur at all in two 
(lxxvii., lxxxii.), and in the rest only once, or at the most twice. 
Side by side with D'J"6x, and ^ are used as favourite names, 
and especial preference is also given to Of compounded 

names of God, rnrp ^ (only besides in Josh. xxii. 22) in 

the Psalter, and nitoy D'nStf in the Old Testament Scriptures 
generally ( vid . Symbols , pp. 14-16), are exclusively peculiar to 
them. So far as concerns their contents, they are distinguished 
from the Korahitic Psalms by their prophetically judicial 
character. As in the prophets, God is frequently introduced 
as speaking; and we meet with detailed prophetical pictures 
of the appearing of God the Judge, together with somewhat 
long judicial addresses. (Ps. 1., lxxv., lxxxii.). The appellation 
nthn, which Asaph bears in 2 Chron. xxix. 30, accords with this; 
notwithstanding the chronicler also applies the same epithet to 
both the other precentors. The ground of this, as with 
which is used by the chronicler of the singing and playing of 
instruments in the service of the house of God, is to be found 
in the intimate connection between the sacred lyric and pro¬ 
phecy as a whole. The future visionary character of the 
Asaphic Psalms has its reverse side in the historical past. We 
frequently meet with descriptive retrospective glances at facts 
of the primeval history (lxxiv. 13-15, lxxvii. 15 sqq., Ixxx. 9-12, 
lxxxi. 5-8, lxxxiii. 10-12), and Ps. lxxviii. is entirely taken up 
with holding up the mirror of the ancient history of the nation 
to the people of the present. If we read the twelve Psalms of 
Asaph in order one after the other, we shall, moreover, observe 
this striking,characteristic, that mention is made of Joseph and 
the tribes descended from him more frequently than anywhere 
else (lxxvii. 16, lxxviii. 9, 67 sq., lxxxi. 6, lxxx. 2 sq.). Not* 
is another feature less remarkable, viz. that the mutual rela- 
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tionship of Jalive to Israel is set forth under the figure of the 
shepherd and his flock rather than any other (lxxiv. 1, lxxvii. 
21, lxxviii. 52, cf. lxx.-lxxii., lxxix. 13, lxxx. 2). Moreover 
these Psalms delight in other respects to vary the designations 
for the people of God as much as possible. 

In Ps. L, lxxiii.-lxxxiii., we have before us a peculiar type 
of Psalms. The inscription *19*?-? has, so to speak, deep-lying 
internal grounds in its support. But it does not follow from 
this inscription that all these Psalms were composed by the aged 
Asaph, who, as lxxvi ii. 69 shows, lived until the early part of 
Solomon’s reign. The outward marks peculiar to Asaph were 
continued in his posterity even into the period after the Exile. 
History mentions Asaphites under Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 
14), under Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix. 13), and among the exiles 
who returned (Ezra ii. 41, cf. iii. 10, one hundred and twenty- 
eight Asaphites; Neh. vii. 44, cf. xi. 22, a hundred and forty- 
eight of them). Since down to the period after the Exile even 
the cymbals (D^pfofp) descended to them from their ancestor, 
the poetic talent and enthusiasm may also have been hereditary 
among them. The later “ Psalms of Asaph,” whether com¬ 
posed by later Asaphites or some other person, are inscribed 
*)Dfc6 because, by whomsoever, they are composed in the style 
of Asaph and after Asaphic models. Ps. 1., however, is an 
original Psalm of Asaph. 

After the manner of the prophets the twofold truth is here 
advanced, that God has no delight in animal sacrifice without 
the sacrifice of prayer in which the heart is engaged, and that 
the confession of His word without a life that accords with 
His word is an abomination to Him. It is the very same funda¬ 
mental thought which is expressed in xl. 7-9, lxix. 31 sq., li. 
18 sq., and underlies Ps. xxiv. (1-6) and xv.; they are all 
echoes of the grand utterance of Samuel (1 Sam. xv. 22), the 
father of the poetry of the Psalms. It cannot surprise one 
that stress is laid on this denunciation of a heartless service 
of works by so many voices during the Davidic age. The 
nothingness of the opus operatum is also later on the watch¬ 
word of the prophets in times when religious observances, 
well ordered and in accordance with legal prescription, pre¬ 
dominate in Judah. Nor should it seem strange that Asaph 
the Levite, who was appointed to the sanctuary on Zion, ex- 
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presses himself thus; for Jeremiah was also A Levite and even 
a priest ( cohen ), and yet no one has spoken a bolder, and more 
cutting word against the outward and formal service of sacrifice 

C D # 

than he (Jer. vii. 22 sq.). Both these objections being removed, 
there is nothing else that stands in the way of our ascribing 
this Psalm to Asaph himself. This is favoured by echoes of 
the Psalm in the prophets (cf. ver. 2 with Lam. ii. 15, and the 
verse-ending ver. 8, xxxviii. 18, with Isa. xlix. 16), and there 
is nothing opposed to it in the form of the language. 

Vers. 1-3. The theophany. The names of God are heaped 

up in ver. 1 in order to gain a thoroughly full-toned exordium 

for the description of God as the Judge of the world. Hupfeld 

considers this heaping up cold and stiff; but it is exactly in 

accordance with the taste of the Elohimic style. The three 

names are co-ordinate with one another: for does not 

• *. < 

mean u God of gods,” which would rather be expressed by 

or is the name for God as the Almighty ; 

•* v : *t •• vs . o J 7 

OwK as the Revered One; rnrp_ as the Being, absolute in His 
existence, and who accordingly freely influences and moulds his¬ 
tory after His own plan—this His peculiar proper-name is the 
third in the triad. Perfects alternate in vers. 1-6 with futures, 
at one time the idea of that which is actually taking place, and 
at another of that which is future, predominating. Jahve sum¬ 
mons the earth to be a witness of the divine judgment upon 
the people of the covenant. The addition “from the rising of 
the sun to its going down,” shows that the poet means the earth 
in respect of its inhabitants. He speaks, and because what He 
speaks is of universal significance He makes the earth in all 
its compass His audience. This summons precedes His self- 
manifestation. It is to be construed, with Aquila, the Syriac, 
Jerome, Tremellius, and Montanus, “out of Zion, the perfec¬ 
tion of beauty, Elohim shineth.” Zion, the perfect in beauty 
(cf. the dependent passage Lam. ii. 15, and 1 Macc. ii. 12, where 
the temple is called f) koKKovt} rjfia) i>), because the place of 
the presence of God the glorious One, is the bright spot whence 
the brightness of the divine manifestation spreads forth like the 
rising sun. In itself certainly it is not inappropriate, with the 
LXX., Vulgate, and Luther, to take as a designation 

of the manifestation of Elohim in His glory, which is the non 
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plus ultra of beauty, and consequently to be explained accord¬ 
ing to Ezek. xxviii. 12, cf. Ex. xxxiii. 19, and not according 
to Lam. ii. 15 (more particularly since Jeremiah so readily 
gives a new turn to the language of older writers). But, 
taking the fact into consideration that nowhere in Scripture is 
beauty ('D'.) thus directly predicated of God, to whom peculiarly 
belongs a glory that transcends all beauty, we must follow the 
guidance of the accentuation, which marks by Mercha 

as in apposition with P*? (cf. Psychol . S. 49; tr. p. 60). The 
poet beholds the appearing of God, an appearing that resembles 
the rising of the sun (V'?^ as in the Asaph Psalm lxxx. 2, 
after Deut. xxxiii. 2, from with a transition of the primary 

notion of rising, to that of beaming forth and lighting 

up far and wide, as in uL) ; for “ our God will come and by 

no means keep silence.” It is not to be rendered: Let our 
God come (Hupfeld) and not keep silence (Olshausen). The 
former wish comes too late after the preceding jj'Bin (*OJ is 
consequently veniet, and written as e.g. in xxxvii. 13), and the 
latter is superfluous. as in xxxiv. 6, xli. 3, Isa. ii. 9, and 
frequently, implies in the negative a lively interest on the part 
of the writer: He cannot, He dare not keep silence, His glory 
will not allow it. He who gave the Law, will enter into judg* 
ment with those who have it and do not keep it; He cannot 
long look on and keep silence. He must punish, and first of 
all by word in order to warn them against the punishment by 
deeds. Fire and storm are the harbingers of the Lawgiver of 
Sinai who now appears as Judge. The fire threatens to con¬ 
sume the sinners, and the storm (viz. a tempest accompanied 
with lightning and thunder, as in Job xxxviii. 1) threatens to 
drive them away like chaff. The expression in ver. 35 is like 
xviii. 9. The fem. Niph . rnyfcq does not refer to K'K, but is 
used as neuter: it is stormed, i.e . a storm rages (Apollinaris, 
€kai\a7rlcr07j <r(f)6&pa). The fire is His wrath; and the storm 
the power or force of His wrath. 

Yers. 4-6. The judgment scene. To the heavens above 
(^V£, elsewhere a preposition, here, as in Gen. xxvii. 39, xlix. 
25, an adverb, desuper , superne) and to the earth God calls 

as, e.g., Gen. xxviii. 1), to both toy P^, in order to sit 
in judgment upon His people in their presence, and with them 
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as witnesses of His doings. Or is it not that they are summoned 
to attend, but that the commission, ver. 5, is addressed to them 
(Olshausen, Hitzig)? Certainly not, for the act of gathering 
is not one that properly belongs to the heavens and the earth, 
which, however, because they exist from the beginning and will 
last for ever, are suited to be witnesses (Deut. iv. 26, xxxii. 1, 
Isa. i. 2, 1 Macc. ii. 37). The summons is addressed, as 
in Matt. xxiv. 31, and frequently in visions, to the celestial 
spirits, the servants of the God here appearing. The accused 
who are to be brought before the divine tribunal are mentioned 
by names which, without their state of mind and heart cor¬ 
responding to them, express the relationship to Himself in 
which God has placed them (cf. Deut. xxxii. 15, Isa. xlii. 
19). They are called D'TPHi as in the Asaph Psalm lxxix. 2. 
This contradiction between their relationship and their conduct 
makes an undesigned but bitter irony. In a covenant rela¬ 
tionship, consecrated and ratified by a covenant sacrifice 
nat similar to xcii. 4, Num. x. 10), has God placed Himself 
towards them (Ex. xxiv.); and this covenant relationship is 
also maintained on their part by offering sacrifices as an expres¬ 
sion of their obedience and of their fidelity. The participle 
vn*3 here implies the constant continuance of that primary 
covenant-making. Now, while the accused are gathered up, 
the poet hears the heavens solemnly acknowledge the righteous¬ 
ness of the Judge beforehand. The participial construction 
tun EQb’, which always, according to the connection, expresses 
the present (Nah. i. 2), or the past (Judg. iv. 4), or the future 
(Isa. xxv. 31), is in this instance an expression of that which is 
near at hand {fuU instans). has not the sense of ipse (Ew. 
§ 314, a), for it corresponds to the “I” in 'jn or ED# ; 
and '3 is not to be translated by nam (Hitzig), for the fact that 
God intends to judge requires no further announcement. On 


the contrary, because God is just now in the act of sitting in 
judgment, the heavens, the witnesses most prominent and 
nearest to Him, bear witness to His righteousness. The 
earthly music, as the nbo directs, is here to join in with the 
celestial praise. Nothing further is now wanting to the com¬ 
pleteness of the judgment scene; the action now begins. 

Vers. 7-15. Exposition of the sacrificial Tora for the good 
of those whose holiness consists in outward works. The forms 
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strengthened by ah, in ver. 7, describe God’s earnest desire to 
have Israel for willing hearers as being quite as strong as His 
desire to speak and to bear witness. 3 Tyn, obtestari aliquem , 
to come forward as witness, either solemnly assuring, or, as 
here and in the Psalm of Asaph, lxxxi. 9, earnestly warning 

and punishing (cf. with c-j, to bear witness against any 

one). On the Dagesh forte conjunctive in vid. Ges. § 20, 
2, a . He who is speaking has a right thus to stand face to face 
with Israel, for he is Elohim, the God of Israel—by which 
designation reference is made to the words rnrp '33N (Ex. 
xx. 2), with which begins the Law as given from Sinai, and 
which here take the Elohimic form (whereas in Lxxxi. 11 they 
remain unaltered) and are inverted in accordance with the con¬ 
text. As ver. 8 states, it is not the material sacrifices, whicli 
Israel continually, without cessation, offers, that are the object 
of the censuring testimony. TD^b even if it has Mugrash , as 
in Baer, is not on this account, according to the interpretation 
given by the accentuation, equivalent to (cf. on the 

other hand xxxviii. 18); it is a simple assertory substantival 
clause: thy burnt-offerings are, without intermission, continu¬ 
ally before Me. God will not dispute about sacrifices in their 
outward characteristics; for—so vers. 9-11 go on to say—He 
does not need sacrifices for the sake of receiving from Israel 
v/hat He does not otherwise possess. His is every wild 
beast (hTn, as in the Asaph Psalm, lxxix. 2) of the forest, His 
the cattle upon the mountains of a thousand, i.e. 

upon the thousand (and myriad) mountains (similar to "ispp 'np 
or DVD 'DP), or: where they live by thousands (a similar com¬ 
bination to “WV ^33). Both explanations of the genitive are 
unsupported by any perfectly analogous instance so far as 
language is concerned; the former, however, is to be preferred 
on account of the singular, which is better suited to it. He 
knows every bird that makes its home on the mountains; VT, 
as usually, of a knowledge which masters a subject, compasses 
it and makes it its own. Whatever moves about the fields is 
with Him, i.e . is within the range of His knowledge (cf. Job 
xxvii. 11, x. 13), and therefore of His power; PI (here and in 
the Asaph Psalm lxxx. 14) from KJK? = JfTVJ, to move to and 
fro, like O'p from ND'p, to sweep out, cf. KcvdiTreTov, icv(oba\ov, 
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from kivhv . 13ut just as little as God requires sacrifices in 

order thereby to enrich Himself, is there any need on His part 
that might be satisfied by sacrifices, vers. 12 sq. If God 
should hunger, He would not stand in need of man’s help in 
order to satisfy Himself; but He is never hungry, for He is 
the Berne raised above all carnal wants. Just on this account, 

O ' 

what God requires is not by any means the outward worship 
of sacrifice, but a spiritual offering, the worship of the heart, 
ver. 14. Instead of the D'dW, and more particularly rut, 
Lev. vii. 11-15, and *VU Lev. vii. 16 (under the generic 
idea of which are also included, strictly speaking, vowed thank- 
offerings), God desires the thanksgiving of the heart and the 
performance of that which has been vowed in respect of our 
moral relationship to Himself and to men; and instead of the 
i"6iy in its manifold form* of devotion, the prayer of the heart, 
which shall not remain unanswered, so that in the round of 
this \oyi/CT) XaTpeLa everything proceeds from and ends in 
ev^apuTTla. It is not the sacrifices offered in a becoming 
spirit that are contrasted with those offered without the heart 
(as, e.g ., Sir. xxxii. [xxxv.] 1-9), but the outward sacrifice 
appears on the whole to be rejected in comparison with the 
spiritual sacrifice. This entire turning away from the outward 
form of the legal ceremonial is, in the Old Testament, already 
a predictive turning towards that worship of God in spirit and 
in truth which the new covenant makes alone of avail, after 
the forms of the Law have served as swaddling clothes to the 
New Testament life which was coming into being in the old 
covenant. This u becoming” begins even in the Tora itself, 
especially in Deuteronomy. Our Psalm, like the Chokma 
(Prov. xxi. 3), and prophecy in the succeeding age (cf. 
Hos. vi. 6, Mic. vi. 6-8, Isa. i. 11-15, and other passages), 
stands upon the standpoint of this concluding book of the 
Tora, which traces back all the requirements of the Law to the 
fundamental command of love. 

Vers. 16-21. The accusation of the manifest sinners. It 
is not those who are addressed in vers. 7 sqq., as Hengstenberg 
thinks, who are here addressed. Even the position of the words 
IDS Jffinbl clearly shows that the divine discourse is now turned 
to another class, viz. to the evil-doers, who, in connection with 
open and manifest sins and vices, take the word of God upon 
VOL. il u 
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their lips, a distinct class from those who base their sanctity 
upon outward works of piety, who outwardly fulfil the com¬ 
mands of God, but satisfy and deceive themselves with this 
outward observance. what hast thou, that thou = it 

belongs not to thee, it does n6t behove thee. With hhnv in 
ver. 17, an adversative subordinate clause begins: since thou 
dost not care to know anything of the moral ennobling which 
it is the design of the Law r to give, and my words, instead of 
having them as a constant test-line before thine eyes, thou 
fastest behind thee and so turnest thy back upon them (cf. 
Isa. xxxviii. 17). is not from pn (LXX., Targum, and 

Saadia), in which case it would have to be pointed pro, but 
from np, and is construed here, as in Job xxxiv. 9, with Dy: 
to have pleasure in intercourse with any one. In ver. 18a the 
transgression of the eighth commandment is condemned, in 
ver. 18& that of the seventh, in vers. 19 sq. that of the ninth 
(concerning the truthfulness of testimony), njnn ns to 
give up one’s mouth unrestrainedly to evil, i.e, so that evil 
issues from it. Stpri, ver. 20a, has reference to gossiping com¬ 
pany (cf. i. 1). W signifies a thrust, a push (cf. *1!*?), after 
which the LXX. renders it (rudvhaXov (cf. Lev. xix. 

14), but it also signifies vexation and mockery (cf. ^P?); it is 
therefore to be rendered: to bring reproach (Jerome, oppro¬ 
brium) upon any one, to cover him with dishonour. The pre¬ 
position 2 with has, just as in Num. xii. 1, and frequently, 
a hostile signification. “Thy mother’s son” is he who is born 
of the same mother with thyself, and not merely of the same 
father, consequently thy brother after the flesh in the fullest 
sense. What Jalive says in this passage is exactly the same 
as that which the apostle of Jesus Christ says in Rom. ii. 17-24. 
This contradiction between the knowledge and the life of men 

O 

God must, for His holiness’ sake, unmask and punish, ver. 21. 
The sinner thinks otherwise: God is like himself, i.e, that is 
also not accounted by God as sin, which he allows himself to 


do under the cloak of his dead knowledge. For just as a man 
is in himself, such is his conception also of his God (vid. xviii. 
26 sq.). But God will not encourage this foolish idea: “I will 
therefore reprove thee and set (it) in order before thine eyes” 
(^??v no ^ in or der to give expression, the second time 

at least, to the mood, the form of which has been obliterated 
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by the suffix); He will set before the eyes of the sinner, who 
practically and also in theory denies the divine holiness, the 
real state of his heart and life, so that he shall be terrified at 
it. Instead of n s n, the injin, intensity here, under the influence 
of the close connection of the clauses (Ew. § 240, c), is nrn ; 
the watio obliqua begins with it, without '5 (quod), 
exactly corresponds to the German deines Gleichen y thine 
equal. 

Vers. 22, 23. Epilogue of the divine discourse. Under the 
name ’ns# are comprehended the decent or honourable 
whose sanctity relies upon outward works, and those who know 
better but give way to licentiousness; and they are warned of 
the final execution of the sentence which they have deserved. 
In dead works God deligliteth not, but whoso offereth thanks¬ 
giving (viz. not sJielamun-loda , but the toda of the heart), he 
praises Him* and It is unnecessary with Luther, 

following the LXX., Vulgate, and Syriac versions, to read 
The Talmudic remark Den Dfi 'ipn [do not read Q'fi, 
but assumes Dbl to be the traditional reading. If we take 

as a thought complete in itself,—which is perfectly 
possible in a certain sense (vid. Isa. xliii. 19),—then it is best 
explained according to the Vulgate ( qui ordinat viam ), with 
Bbttcher, Maurer, and Hupfeld: viam h . e. recta incedere (lege 
agere) parans; but the expression is inadequate to express this 
ethical sense (cf. Prov. iv. 26), and consequently is also without 
example. The LXX. indicates the correct idea in the render¬ 
ing teal itcei oSo? fj 3eifo) avr gj to acarripiov ©eou. The *]"tt Dbl 
(designedly not pointed ^J), which standing entirely by itself 
has no definite meaning, receives its requisite supplement by 
means of the attributive clause that follows. Such an one 
prepares a way along which I will grant to him to see the sal¬ 
vation of Elohim, i,e, along which 1 will grant him a rapturous 
vision of the full reality of My salvation. The form W33’ is 
without example elsewhere. It sounds like the likewise epen- 
thetical Prov. i. 28, cf. viii. 17, Hos. v. 15, and may 

be understood as an imitation of it as regards sound, ’ora; 
(= is in the writer’s mind as the form out of pause 

* In Vedic jag , old Bactrian jaz (whence jag'jas, the primitive word of 
«y/o;), the notions of offering and of praising lie one within the other. 
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Ges. § 58, 4). With ver. 23 the Psalm recurs to its central 
point and climax, ver. 14 sq. W hat Jahve here discourses in 
a post-Sinaitic appearing, is the very same discourse concerning 
the worthlessness of dead works and concerning the true will 
of God that Jesus addresses to the assembled people when He 
enters upon His ministry. The cycle of the revelation of the 
Gospel is linked to the cycle of the revelation of the Law by 
the Sermon on the Mount; this is the point at which both 

cycles touch. 

PSALM LI. 

PENITENTIAL PRAYER AND INTERCESSION FOR RESTORA¬ 
TION TO FAVOUR. 

3 BE merciful to me, Elohim, according to Thy loving¬ 

kindness, 

According to the greatness of Thy compassion blot out my 

transgressions! 

O 

4 Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 

And from my sin make me clean. 

5 For of my transgressions I am conscious, 

And my sin is ever present to me. 

6 Against Thee only have I sinned, 

And done that which is evil in Thine eyes; 

That Thou mayest appear just when Thou speakest, 

Clear when Thou judgest. 

7 Behold, in iniquity was I born, 

And in 6in did my mother conceive me. 

8 Behold, truth dost Thou desire in the reins, 

And in the hidden part do Thou make me to know wisdom. 

9 Oh purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; 

Wash me, and 1 shall be whiter than snow. 

10 Make me to hear joy and gladness, 

That the bones which Thou hast crushed may exult. 

11 Hide Thy face from my sins, 

And all my iniquities do Thou blot out. 
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12 Create me a clean heart, Eloliim, 

And renew a stedfast spirit in my inward part. 

13 Cast me not from Thy presence, 

And Thy Holy Spirit take not from me. 

14 Turn again upon me the joy of Thy salvation, 

And with a spirit of willingness uphold me. 

15 Then will I teach transgressors Thy ways, 

And sinners shall be converted to Thee. 

1G Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, Eloliim, God of my 

salvation, 

Then shall my tongue exult over Thy righteousness. 

17 O Lord, open Thou my lips, 

And my mouth shall declare Thy praise. 

18 For Thou delightest not in sacrifice, else wouM I give it, 
Burnt-offering Thou desirest not. 

19 The sacrifices of Eloliim are a broken spirit, 

A heart broken and contrite, Eloliim, Thou dost not 

despise!— 

20 Do good in Thy good pleasure unto Zion, 

Build Thou the walls of Jerusalem; 

21 Then shalt Thou delight in true sacrifices, burnt-offering 

and whole-burnt-offering; 

Then shall bullocks be offered on Thine altar. 

The same depreciation of the external sacrifice that is ex¬ 
pressed in Ps. 1. finds utterance in Ps. li., which supplements 
the former, according as it extends the spiritualizing of the 
sacrifice to the offering for sin (cf. xl. 7). This Psalm is the 
first of the Davidic Elohim-Psalms. The inscription runs: 
To the Precentor , a Psalm by David , when Nathan the prophet 
came to him , after he had gone in to Bathslieba . The careless¬ 
ness of the Hebrew style shows itself in the fact that one and 
the same phrase is used of Nathan’s coming in an official capa¬ 
city to David (cf. 2 Sam. xii. 1) and of David’s going in unto 
Bathsheba N12, as in Gen. vi. 4, xvi. 2, cf. 2 Sam. xi. 4). 
The comparative ’HPKS, as a particle of time in the whole com¬ 
pass of the Latin quum y holds together that which precedes and 
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that which subsequently takes place. Followed by the perfect 
(2 Sam. xii. 21, 1 Sam. xii. 8), it has the sense of postquam 
(cf. the confusing of this with "WK nntf, Josh. ii. 7). By 
NU3 the period within which the composition of the Psalm 
falls is merely indicated in a general way. The Psalm shows 
us how David struggles to gain an inward and conscious cer¬ 
tainty of the forgiveness of sin, which was announced to him 
by Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 13). In Ps. vi. and xxxviii. we have 
already heard David, sick in soul and body, praying for for¬ 
giveness ; in Ps. li. he has even become calmer and more 
cheerful in his soul, and there is nothing wanting to him except 
the rapturous realization of the favour within the range of 
which he already finds himself. On the other hand, Ps. xxxii. 
lies even beyond Ps. li. For what David promises in li. 15, 
viz. that, if favour is again shown to him, he will teach the 
apostate ones the ways of God, that he will teach sinners how 
they are to turn to God, we heard him fulfil in the sententious 
didactic Ps. xxxii. 

Hitzig assigns Ps. li., like Ps. 1., to the writer of Isa. cli. 
xl.-lxvi. But the manifold coincidences of matter and of style 
only prove that this prophet was familiar with the two Psalms. 
We discern in Ps. li. four parts of decreasing length. The 
first part, vers. 3—11, contains the prayer for remission of sin; 
the second, vers. 12-15, the prayer for renewal; the third, 
vers. 16-19, the vow of spiritual sacrifices; the fourth, vers. 
20, 21, the intercession for all Jerusalem. The divine name 
Elohim occurs five times, and is appropriately distributed 
throughout the Psalm. 

Vers. 3, 4. Prayer for the remission of sin. Concerning 
the interchangeable names for sin, vid. on xxxii. 1 sq. Although 
the primary occasion of the Psalm is the sin of adultery, still 
David says not merely because many other sins were de¬ 
veloped out of it, as his guilt of blood in the case of Uriah, the 
scandal put into the mouths of the enemies of Jahve, and his 
self-delusion, which lasted almost a whole year; but also because 
each solitary sin, the more it is perceived in its fundamental 
character and, as it were, microscopically discerned, all the 
more does it appear as a manifold and entangled skein of sins, 
and stands forth in a still more intimate and terrible relation, 
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as of cause and effect, to the whole corrupt and degenerated 

condition in which the sinner finds himself. In nno sins are 

■ 

conceived of as a cumulative debt (according to Isa. xliv. 22, 
cf. xliii. 25, like a thick, dark cloud) written down (Jer. xvii. 
1) against the time of the payment by punishment. In 'JD33 
(from D33, irXvveiVy to wash by rubbing and kneading up, dis¬ 
tinguished from prn, Xoveiv , to wash by rinsing) iniquity is 
conceived of as deeply ingrained dirt. In the usual 

word for a declarative and de facto making clean, sin is con¬ 
ceived of as a leprosy, Lev. xiii. 6, 34. The Ken runs 'Jp33 33n 
(imperat, Iliph., like ffin, xxxvii. 8), “make great or much, 
wash me,” i.e. (according to Ges. § 142, 3, b) wash me alto¬ 
gether, penitus et totum y which is the same as is expressed by 
tiie Cliethib •"•Sin (prop, multum faciendo = mullum f prorsus , 
Ges. § 131, 2). In 233 (Isa, lxiii. 7) and 2;in is expressed the 
depth of the consciousness of sin; profunda enim malitia , as 
Martin Geier observes, insolitam raramque gratiam postulat. 

Vers. 5, 6. Substantiation of the prayer by the considera¬ 
tion, that his sense of sin. is more than superficial, and that he 
is ready to make a penitential confession. True penitence is 
not a dead knowledge of sin committed, but a living sensitive 

O * O 

consciousness of it (Isa. lix. 12), to which it is ever present as 
a matter and ground of unrest and pain. This penitential 
sorrow, which pervades the whole man, is, it is true, no merit 
that wins mercy or favour, but it is the condition, without 
which it is impossible for any manifestation of favour to take 
place. Such true consciousness of sin contemplates sin, of 
whatever kind it may be, directly as sin against God, and in its 
ultimate ground as sin against Him alone (NB^ with 5* of the 
person sinned against, Isa. xlii. 24, Mic. vii. 9); for every 
relation in which man stands to his fellow-men, and to created 
things in general, is but the manifest form of his fundamental 
relationship to God; and sin is “that which is evil in the eyes 
of God” (Isa. lxv. 12, lxvi. 4), it is contradiction to the will of 
God, the sole and highest Lawgiver and Judge. Thus it is, as 
David confesses, with regard to his sin, in order that . . . 
This must not be weakened by understanding it to refer to 
the result instead of to the aim or purpose. If, however, it is 
intended to express intention, it follows close upon the moral 
relationship of man to God expressed in V.i? and TW inn, 
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—a relationship, the aim of which is, that God, when He now 
condemns the sinner, may appear as the just and holy One, 
who, as the sinner is obliged himself to acknowledge, cannot 
do otherwise than pronounce a condemnatory decision concern- 
in rr him. When sin becomes manifest to a man as such, he 

O * 

must himself say Amen to the divine sentence, just as David 
does to that passed upon him by Nathan. And it is just the 
nature of penitence so to confess one’s self to be in the wrong 
in order that God may be in the right and gain His cause. If, 
however, the sinner s self-accusation justifies the divine right¬ 
eousness or justice, just as, on the other hand, all self-justifica¬ 
tion on the part of the sinner (which, however, sooner or later 
will be undeceived) accuses God of unrighteousness or injustice 
(Job xh 8): then all human sin must in the end tend towards 
the glorifying of God. In this sense ver. 66 is applied by Paul 
(Rom. iii. 4), inasmuch as he regards what is here written in 
the Psalter — 6ttq)$ av StftauoOfj^ iv rot? Xoyots o*ov, kcli vitcyar)? 
iv rw tcpiveaOal <re (LXX.)—as the goal towards which the 
whole history of Israel tends. Instead of ( injin . like 

Gen. xxxviii. 17, in this instance for the sake of similarity 
of sound # instead of the otherwise usual form "isn), in Thy 
speaking , the LXX. renders ev roU \oyoi? aov = j in- 

stead of iv /cptveaOal <re = (injin. Niph .), 

provided tcptveaOai is intended as passive and not (as in Jer. ii. 
9 LXX., cf. Matt. v. 40) as middle. The thought remains 
essentially unchanged by the side of these deviations; an.d 
even the taking of the verb HDT, to be clean, pure, in the Syriac 
signification vucav } does not alter it. That God may be justified 
in His decisive speaking and judging; that He, the Judge, 
may gain His cause in opposition to all human judgment, 
towards this tends David’s confession of sin, towards this tends 
all human history, and more especially the history of Israel. 

Vers. 7, 8. David here confesses his hereditary sin as the 
root of his actual sin. The declaration moves backwards from 
his birth to conception, it consequently penetrates even to the 
most remote point of life’s beginning, 'rttin stands instead of 

* Cf. the following forma, chosen on account of their accord:— 

T 

xxxii. 1; tmn, Ixviii. 3; rU'NV, Cant. iii. 11 : ninK\ Iaa. 13; D'nOD, 

• « # T V | ^ | | . b . 

ib. xsv. 6 ; Di^n, ib. xxv. 7. 
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perhaps (although elsewhere, e.g. in xc. 2, the idea of 
painfulness is kept entirely in the background) with reference 
to the decree, “ with pain shalt thou bring forth children,” 
Gen. iii. 16 (Kurtz) ; and instead of 'nk nrnn, with still more 
definite reference to that which precedes conception, the ex¬ 
pression is pnpjT (for pnpn'., following the same interchange 
of vowel as in Gen. xxx. 39, Judg. v. 28). The choice of 
the verb decides the question whether by |hy and Nlpn is meant 
the guilt and sin of the child or of the parents. Dn' (to burn 
with desire) has reference to that, in coition, which partakes of 
the animal, and may well awaken modest sensibilities in man, 
without piy and NDn on that account characterizing birth and 
conception itself as sin ; the meaning is merely, that his parents 
were sinful human beings, and that this sinful state (habitus) 
has operated upon his birth and even his conception, and from 
this point has passed over to him. What is thereby expressed 
is not so much any self-exculpation, as on the contrary a self¬ 
accusation which gi 
corruption. He is 
is XDtsp xpp, an unclean one springing from an unclean (Job 
xiv. 4), flesh born of flesh. That man from his first beginning 
onwards, and that this beginning itself, is tainted with sin ; that 
the proneness to sin with its guilt and its corruption is propa¬ 
gated from parents to their children ; and that consequently in 
the single actual sin the sin-pervaded nature of man, inasmuch 
as, he allows himself to be determined by it and himself resolves 
in accordance with it, becomes outwardly manifest—therefore 
the fact of hereditary sin is here more distinctly expressed than 
in any other passage in the Old Testament, since the Old 
Testament conception, according to its special character, which 
always fastens upon the phenomenal, outward side rather than 
penetrates to the secret roots of a matter, is directed almost 
entirely to the outward manifestation only of sin, and leaves 
its natural foundation, its issue in relation to primeval history, 
and its demonic background undisclosed. The i[? in ver. 7 is 
followed by a correlative second |n in ver. 8 (cf. Isa. lv. 4 sq., 
liv. 15 sq.). Geier correctly says: Orat ut sibi in peccatia 
concepto veraque cordis probitate carenti penitiorem ac mysticam 
largiri velit sapientiam y cujus medio liberetur a peccati turn reatu 

turn domiuio . riDX is the nature and life of man as conformed 

■ • • 


.nces back to the ultimate ground of natural 
sinful jV'jnpi rn>>p (lviii. 4, Gen. viii. 21), 
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to the nature and will of God (cf. akrjOeta , Eph. iv. 21). 
wisdom which is most intimately acquainted with (eindringlich 
weiss) such nature and life and the way to attain it. God 
delights in and desires truth rrint33. The Beth of this word is 
not a radical letter here as it is in Job xii. 6, but the preposi¬ 
tion. The reins ulpote adipe ohducti , here and in Job xxxviii. 
36, according to the Targum, Jerome, and Parchon, are called 
Dinp ( Psychol . S. 269; tr. p. 317). Truth in the reins (cf. xl. 
9, God’s law in visceribus meis) is an upright nature in man’s 
deepest inward parts; and in fact, since the reins are accounted 
as the seat of the tenderest feelings, in man’s inmost experience 
and perception, in his most secret life both of conscience and 
of mind (xvi. 7). In the parallel member Df)D denotes the 
hidden inward part of man. Out of the confession, that 
according to the will of God truth ought to dwell and rule in 
man even in his reins, comes the wish, that God would impart 
to him ( i.e . teach him and make his own),—who, as being born 
and conceived in sin, is commended to God’s mercy,—that 
wisdom in the hidden part of liis mind which is the way to 
such truth. 

Vers. 9-11. The possession of all possessions, however, 
most needed by him, the foundation of all other possessions, is 
the assurance of the forgiveness of his sins. The second 
futures in ver. 9 are consequents of the first, which are used 
as optatives. Ver. 9a recalls to mind the sprinkling of the 
leper, and of one unclean by reason of his contact with a dead 
body, by means of the bunch of hyssop (Lev. ch. xiv., Num. 
ch. xix.), the fdoravq KaOapruci j (Bahr, Symbol . ii. 503) ; and 
ver. 96 recalls the washings which, according to priestly direc¬ 
tions, the unclean person in all cases of uncleanness had to 
undergo. Purification and washing which the Law enjoins, 
are regarded in connection with the idea implied in them, and 
with a setting aside of their symbolic and carnal outward side, 
inasmuch as the performance of both acts, which in other 
cases takes place through priestly mediation, is here sup¬ 
plicated directly from God Himself. Manifestly (not 

is intended to be understood in a spiritual sense. It 
is a spiritual medium of purification without the medium itself 
being stated. The New Testament believer confesses, with 
Petrarch in the second of his seven penitential Psalms: omne* 
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sonles nieas una gutta , vel tenuis y sacri sanguinis absterget . But 
there is here no mention made of atonement by blood; for the 
antitype of the atoning blood was still hidden from David. The 
operation of justifying grace on a man stained by the blood- 
red guilt of sin could not, however, be more forcibly denoted 
than by the expression that it makes him whiter than snow 
(cf. the dependent passage Isa. i. 18). And history scarcely 
records a grander instance of the change of blood-red sin into 
dazzling whiteness than this, that out of the subsequent 
marriage of David and Bathsheba sprang Solomon, the most 
richly blessed of all kings. At the present time David’s very 
bones are still shaken, and as it were crushed, with the sense 
of sin. H'ST is an attributive clause like in vii. 16. Into 

T • • 

what rejoicing will this smitten condition be changed, when he 
only realizes within his soul the comforting and joyous assur¬ 
ing utterance of the God who is once more gracious to him f 
For this he yearns, viz. that God would hide His face from the 
sin which He is now visiting upon him, so that it may as it 
were be no longer present to Him; that He would blot out all 
his iniquities, so that they may no longer testify against him. 
Here the first part of the Psalm closes; the close recurs to the 
language of the opening (ver. 3 b). 

Vers. 12, 13. In the second part, the prayer for justifica¬ 
tion is followed by the prayer for renewing. A clean heart 
that is not beclouded by sin and a consciousness of sin (for ^ 
includes the conscience, Psychology , S. 134; tr. p. 160); a 
stedfast spirit (p33, cf. lxxviii. 37, cxii. 7) is a spirit certain 
respecting his state of favour and well-grounded in it. David’s 
prayer has reference to the very same thing that is promised by 
the prophets as a future work of salvation wrought by God the 
Redeemer on His people (Jer. xxiv. 7, Ezek. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26); 
it has reference to those spiritual facts of experience which, it 
is true, could be experienced even under the Old Testament 
relatively and anticipatively, but to the actual realization of 
which the New Testament history, fulfilling ancient prophecy, 
lias first of all produced effectual and comprehensive grounds 
and motives, viz. fierdvoia (3^ = i/ouyl, Kaivg /mcrty, iraXiy- 
yevecria teal dvafcalvaxri <? 7 Tvevybaro^ (Tit. iii. 5). David, with¬ 
out distinguishing between them, thinks of himself as king, as 
Israelite, and as man. Consequently we are not at liberty to 
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say tliat BHjpn Pm (as in Isa. lxiii. 16), tt vevpa aytcoavufi = 
ayiov , is here the Spirit of grace in distinction from the Spirit 
of office. If Jahve should reject David as He rejected Saul, 
this would be the extreme manifestation of anger (2 Kings 
xxiv. 20) towards him as king and as a man at the same time. 
The Holy Spirit is none other than that which came upon him 
by means of the anointing, 1 Sam. xvi. 13. This Spirit, by 
sin, he has grieved and forfeited. Hence he prays God to 
show favour rather than execute His right, and not to take this 
His Holy Spirit from him. 

Vers. 14, 15. In connection with nn, the old exposi¬ 
tors thought of a noble, a prince, and nnH3 ? nobility, high 
rank, Job xxx. 15, LXX. tt vevparc f)y€povctca> (spiritu princi - 
pali) <jTrjpi^6v fi €,—the 'word has, however, without any doubt, 
its ethical sense in this passage, Isa. xxxii. 8, cf. ni'iJ, Ps. liv. 
8; and the relation of the two words nana nn is not to be 
taken as adjectival, but genitival, since the poet has just used 
nn in the same personal sense in ver. 12a. Nor are they to be 
taken as a nominative of the subject, but—what corresponds 
more closely to the connection of the prayer—according to 
Gen. xxvii. 37, as a second accusative of the object: with a 
spirit of willingness, of willing, noble impulse towards that 
which is good, support me; i.e . imparting this spirit to me, 
uphold me constantly in that which is good. What is meant 
is not the Holy Spirit, but the human spirit made free from 
the dominion of sin by the Holy Spirit, to which good has 
become an inward, as it were instinctive, necessity. Thus 
assured of his justification and fortified in new obedience, 
David will teach transgressors the ways of God, and sinners 
shall be converted to Him, viz. by means of the testimony 
concerning God’s order of mercy which he is able to bear as 
the result of his own rich experience. 

Vers. 16-19. The third part now begins with a doubly 
urgent prayer. The invocation of God by the name Elohim 
is here made more urgent by the addition of 'njnpn v6n ; inas- 

* * X • ** Vi 

much as the prayers for justification and for renewing blend 
together in the u deliver me.” David does not seek to lessen 
his guilt; he calls it in by its right name,—a word which 
signifies blood violently shed, and then also a deed of blood and 
blood-guiltiness (ix, 13, cvi. 38, and frequently). We have 
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also met with construed with of the sin in xxxix. 9. He 
had given Uriah over to death in order to possess himself of 
Bathsheba. And the accusation of his conscience spoke not 
merely of adultery, but also of murder. Nevertheless the 
consciousness of sin no longer smites him to the earth, Mercy 
has lifted him up; he prays only that she would complete her 
work in him, then shall his tongue exultingly praise (Ip. with 
an accusative of the object, as in lix. 17) God’s righteousness, 
which, in accordance with the promise, takes the sinner under 
its protection. But in order to perform what he vowed he 
would do under such circumstances, he likewise needs grace, 
and prays, therefore, for a joyous opening of his mouth. In 
sacrifices God delighteth not (xl. 7, cf. Isa. i. 11), otherwise he 
would bring some (rnnao, darem , sc . si velles , vid . on xl. 6); 
whole-burnt-offerings God doth not desire: the sacrifices that 
are well-pleasing to Him and most beloved by Him, in com¬ 
parison with which the flesh and the dead work of the and 
the D'H3T (D'D^’) is altogether worthless, are thankfulness (1. 23) 
out of the fulness of a penitent and lowly heart. There is 
here, directly at least, no reference to the spiritual antitype of 
the sin-offering, which is never called D3T. The inward part of 
a man is said to be broken and crushed when his sinful nature 
is broken, his ungodly self slain, his impenetrable hardness 
softened, his haughty vainglorying brought low,—in fine, when 
he is in himself become as nothing, and when God is every¬ 
thing to him. Of such a spirit and heart, panting after grace 
or favour, consist the sacrifices that are truly worthy God’s 
acceptance and well-pleasing to Him (cf. Isa. lvii. 15, where 
such a spirit and such a heart are called God’s earthly temple).* •* 
Vers. 20, 21. From this spiritual sacrifice, well-pleasing to 
God, the Psalm now, in vers. 20 sq., comes back to the material 
sacrifices that are offered in a right state of mind; and this is 

* The Talmud finds a significance in the plural *»ri3T- Joshua ben Levi 

•* • . 

(B. Sanhedrin 43 h) sayB : At the time when the temple was standing, who¬ 
ever brought a burnt-offering received the reward of it, and whoever 
brought a meat-offering, the reward of it; but the lowly was accounted 
by the Scriptures as one who offered every kind of sacrifice at once (l^'N3 
1^12 niJ3^pn ^3 3'Hpn). In Irenseus, iv. 17, 2, and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Pzdag. iii. 12, is found to QvoIol tu 0£« Kctphlu <jvvTeroi i uy.£vYi the addition ■ 

W/47J tvuotot; T<p 0£W KUpOiOL }lCt^U^0Vf7X TOV 'Ttt'K'hOtKOTOC OtVTV)*, 
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to be explained by the consideration that David’s prayer for 
himself here passes over into an intercession on behalf of all 
Israel: Do good in Thy good pleasure unto Zion. "HN may 
be a sign of the accusative, for does take the accu¬ 

sative of the person (Job xxiv, 21); but also a preposition, for 
as it is construed with ^ and DV, so also with HN in the same 
signification (Jer. xviii. 10, xxxii. 41). are here, as in 

iv. 6, Deut. xxxiii. 19, those sacrifices which not merely as 
regards their outward character, but also in respect of the 
inward character of him who causes them to be offered on his 


behalf, are exactly such as God the Lawgiver will have them 
to be. By Ws beside might be understood the priestly 
vegetable whole-offering, Lev. vi. 15 sq. (Pfi?n Epistle to 
the Hebrews , ii. 8), since every as such is also ^2; but 
Psalm-poetry does not make any such special reference to the 
sacrificial tora. Wai i s > like in 1 Sam. vii. 9, an explicative 
addition, and the combination is like "pD', xliv. 4, ptf, 
xc. 2, and the like. A Wg 2^ (Hitzig, after the Phoenician 
sacrificial tables) is unknown to the Israelitish sacrificial wor¬ 
ship. The prayer: Build Thou the walls of Jerusalem , is not 
inadmissible in the mouth of David; since H33 signifies not 
merely to build up what has been thrown down, but also to go 
on and finish building what is in the act of being built (Ixxxix. 
3); and, moreover, the wall built round about Jerusalem by 
Solomon (1 Kings iii. 1) can be regarded as a fulfilment of 
David’s prayer. 

Nevertheless what even Theodoret has felt cannot be denied: 


rols tv Ba(3v\o)vt . . . apporrei ra prjpara. Through peni¬ 
tence the way of the exiles led back to Jerusalem. The sup¬ 
position is very natural that vers. 20 sq. may be a liturgical 
addition made by the church of the Exile. And if the origin 
of Isa. ch. xl.-lxvi. in the time of the Exile were as indisput¬ 
able as the reasons against such a position are forcible, then it 
would give support not merely to the derivation of vers. 20 sq. 
(cf. Isa. lx. 10, 5, 7), but of the whole Psalm, from the time of 
the Exile; for the general impress of the Psalm is, according 
to the accurate observation of Hitzig, thoroughly deutero- 
Isaianic. But the writer of Isa. xl.-lxvi. shows signs in other 
respects also of the most familiar acquaintance with the earlier 
literature of the Shir and the Maslial; and that he is none 
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other than Isaiah reveals itself in connection with this Psahn 
by the echoes of this very Psalm, which are to be found not 
only in the second but also in the first part of the Isaianic 
collection of prophecy (cf. on vers. 9, 18). We are therefore 
driven to the inference, that Ps. li. was a favourite Psalm of 
Isaiah’s, and that, since the Isaianic echoes of it extend equally 
from the first verse to the last, it existed in the same complete 
form even in his day as in ours; and that consequently the 
close, just like the whole Psalm, so beautifully and touchingly 
expressed, is not the mere addition of a later age. 


PSALM LII. 

THE PUNISHMENT THAT AWAITS THE EVIL TONGUE. 

3 WHY boastest thou thyself of wickedness, O thou migli. 

one ?!— 

The mercy of God endureth continually. 

4 Destruction doth thy tongue devise, 

Like a sharpened razor, O worker of guile! 

5 Thou lovest evil rather than good, 

Lying instead of speaking that which is right. (Seta.) 

6 Thou lovest only destroying words, O deceitful tongue! 

7 Thus then will God smite thee down for ever, 

He will seize thee and pluck thee out of the tent, 

And root thee out of the land of the living. ( Sela .) 

8 The righteous shall see it and fear, 

And over him shall they laugh : 

9 “Behold there the man who made not Elohim his hiding- 

place, 

And boasted of the abundance of his riches, trusted in his 

self-devotedness !” 

10 I, however, am like a green olive-tree in the house of Elohim, 
I trust in the mercy of Elohim for ever and ever. 

11 I will give thanks to Thee for ever, that Thou hast accom¬ 

plished it; 

And I will wait on Thy name, because it is so gracious, in 

the presence of Thy saints. 



PSALM LIT. 3-& 



With Ps. lit., which, side by side with Ps. li., exhibits the 
contrast between the false and the right use of the tongue, 
begins a series of Elohimic Maskils (Ps. lii.—lv.) by David. It 
is one of the eight Psalms which, by the statements of the 
inscriptions, of which some are capable of being verified, and 
others at least cannot be replaced by anything that is more 
credible, are assigned to the time of his persecution by Saul 
(vii., lix., lvi., xxxiv., lii., lvii., cxlii., liv.). Augustine calls 
them Psalmos fugitivos. The inscription runs: To the Precentor , 
a meditation (vid . xxxii. 1), by David } when Doeg the Edomite 
came and told Saul and said to him: David is gone in to the 
house of Ahimelech . By NU3, as in li. 2, liv. 2, the writer of 
the inscription does not define the exact moment of the com¬ 
position of the Psalm, but only in a general way the period in 
which it falls. After David had sojourned a short time with 
Samuel, he betook himself to Nob to Ahimelech the priest; 
and he gave him without hesitation, as being the son-in-law of 
the king, the shew-bread that had been removed, and the sword 
of Goliath that had been hung up in the sanctuary behind the 
ephod. Doeg the Edourite was witness of this; and when 
Saul, under the tamarisk in Gibea, held an assembly of his 
serving men, Doeg, the overseer of the royal mules, betrayed 
what had taken place between David and Ahimelech to him. 
Eighty-five priests immediately fell as victims of this betrayal, 
and only Abiathar ( Ebjathar ) the son of Ahimelech escaped 
and reached David, 1 Sam. xxii. 6—10 (where, in ver. 9, 
is to be read instead of Hiy, cf. ch. xxi. 8). 

Vers. 3-6. It is bad enough to behave wickedly, but bad 
in the extreme to boast of it at the same time as an heroic act. 
Doeg, who causes a massacre, not, however, by the strength of 
his hand, but by the cunning of his tongue, does this. Hence 
he is sarcastically called "H33 (cf. Isa. v. 22). David’s cause, 
however, is not therefore lost; for it is the cause of God, whose 
loving-kindness endures continually, without allowing itself to 
be affected, like the favour of men, by calumny. Concerning 
fibn vid. on v. 10. is as usual treated as fern .; n s D“i 

T J * T i • 

(according to the Masora with Tsere) is consequently addressed 
to a person. In ver. 5 in after ronK has the Dagesh that is 
usual also in other instances according to the rule of the 'HN 
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p'mo, especially in connection with the letters nBD""un (with 
which Resh is associated in the Book of Jezira, Michlol 966, 
cf. 635).* The |p of ^itap and 13TO is not meant to affirm tha*- 
he loves good, etc., less than evil, etc., but that he does no* 
love it at all (cf. cxviii. 8 sq., Hab. ii. 16). The music which 
comes in after ver. 5 has to continue the accusations con 
amarezza without words. Then in ver. 6 the singing again 
takes them up, by addressing the adversary with the words 
“thou tongue of deceit * (cf. cxx. 3), and by reproaching him 
with loving only such utterances as swallow up, i.e . destroy 

without leaving a trace behind (I&l, pausal form of ita, like 

in cxix. 36, cf. the verb in xxxv. 25, 2 Sam. xvii. 16, xx. 
19 sq.), his neighbour’s life and honour and goods. Hupfeld 
takes ver. 65 as a second object; but the figurative and weaker 
expression would then follow the unfigurative and stronger one, 
and “to love a deceitful tongue” might be said with reference 
to this character of tongue as belonging to another person, not 
with reference to his own. 

Vers. 7-9. The announcement of the divine retribution 
begins with D3 as in Isa. Ixvi. 4, Ezek. xvi. 43, Mai. ii. 9. The 

. P ■ # 7 7 

is not, as one might suppose, the holy tent or tabernacle, 
that he has desecrated by making it the lurking-place of the 
betrayer (1 Sam. xxi. 8 [7]), which would have been expressed by 
iingp ? but his own dwelling. God will pull him, the lofty and 


* pTllD TIN is the name by which the national grammarians designate 
a group of two words, of which the first, ending with Kametz or Segol , has 
the accent on the penult., and of which the second is a monosyllable, or 
likewise is accented on the penult. The initial consonant of the second 
word in this case receives a Dagesh , in order that it may not, in conse¬ 
quence of the first ictus of the group of words u coining out of the distance,'' 
i.e. being far removed, be too feebly and indistinctly uttered. This dagesh- 
ing, however, only takes place when the first word is already of itself Milel, 


r 

or at least, as e.g. JV3 HSVD, bad a half-accented penult ., and not when it 

* “ r :<jt 

is from the very first Milra and is only become Milel by means of the 
retreating of the accent, as HEW, lxxviii. 12, cf. Deut. xxiv. 1. The 


T ** 


penultima-accent has a greater lengthening force in the former case than 
in the latter; the following syllables are therefore uttered more rapidly in 
the first case, and the Dagesh is intended to guard against the third syllable 
being too hastily combined with the second. Concerning the rule, vid. 
Baer’s Tkorath Emeth , p. 29 sq. 
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imperious one, down (i'DJ, like a tower perhaps, Judg. viii. 9, 
Ezek. xxvi. 9) from his position of honour and his prosperity, 
and drag him forth out of his habitation, much as one rakes a 
coal from the hearth (nnn Biblical and Talmudic in this sense), 
and tear him out of this his home (nDJ, cf. pno, Job xviii. 14) 
and remove him far away (Deut. xxviii. 63), because he has 
betrayed the homeless fugitive; and will root him out of the 
land of the living, because he has destroyed the priests of God 
(1 Sam. xxii. 18). It then proceeds in vers. 8 sq. very much 
like xl. 4 by 5, just as the figure of the razor also coincides with 
Psalms belonging to exactly the same period (li. 8, lvii. 5, cf. 

vii. 13). The excitement and indignant anger against 
one’s foes which expresses itself in the rhythm and the choice 
of words, has been already recognised by us since Ps. vii. as a 
characteristic of these Psalms. The hope which David, in ver. 
8, attaches to God’s judicial interposition is the same as e.g. 
in Ps. lxiv. 10. The righteous will be strengthened in the fear 
of God (for the play of sounds cf. xl. 4) and laugh at him 
whom God has overthrown, saying : Behold there the man, etc. 
According to lviii. 11, the laughing is joy at the ultimate break¬ 
ing through of justice long hidden and not discerned; for even 
the moral teaching of the Old Testament (Prov. xxiv. 17) 
reprobates the low malignant joy that glories at the overthrow 
of one’s enemy. By the former trust in mammon on the 
part of the man who is overtaken by punishment is set forth 
as a consequence of his refusal to put trust in God, in Him 

who is the true TWO = hiding-place or place of protection 

(rid. on xxxi. 3, xxxvii. 39, cf. xvii. 7, 2 Sam. xxii. 33). njn is 
here the passion for earthly things which rushes at and falls 
upon them (animo fertur). 

Vers. 10, 11. The gloomy song now brightens up, and in 
calmer tones draws rapidly to a close. The betrayer becomes 
like an uprooted tree; the betrayed, however, stands firm and 
is like to a green-foliaged olive (Jer. xi. 16) which is planted 
in the house of Elohim (xc. 14), that is to say, in sacred and 
inaccessible ground; cf. the promise in Isa. lx. 13. The 
weighty expression n'VV '3 refers, as in xxii. 32, to the gracious 
and just carrying out of that which was aimed at in the election 
of David. If this be attained, then he will for ever give thanks 
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and farther wait on the Name, i.e. the self-attestation, of God, 
which is so gracious and kind, he will give thanks and “wait” 
in the presence of all the saints. This “waiting,” is 

open to suspicion, since what he intends to do in the presence 
of the saints must be something that is audible or visible to 
them. Also “hoping in the name of God” is, it is true, not 
an unbiblical notional combination (Isa. xxvi. 8); but in con¬ 
nection with mt3 '3 -pB* which follows, one more readily looks 
for a verb expressing a thankful and laudatory proclamation 
(cf. liv. 8). Hitzig’s conjecture that we should read njnfcO 
is therefore perfectly satisfactory. TTpH 133 does not belong 
to mo, which would be construed with an d not 133, but 

to the two votive words; cf. xxii. 26, cxxxviii. 1, and other 
passages. The whole church (xxii. 23 sq., xl. 10 sq.) shall be 
witness of his thankfulness to God, and of his proclamation of 
the proofs which God Himself has given of His love and 
favour. 


PSALM LIII. 


ELOHIMIC VARIATION OF THE JAHVE-PSALM XIV. 

2 THE fool hath said in his heart: “ There is no God; ” 
Corruptly and abominably do they carry on their iniquity, 
There is none that doeth good. 

3 Elohim looketh down from heaven upon the children of 

men, 

To see if there be any that have understanding, 

If any that seek after God. 

4 Every one of them is gone back, altogether they are corrupt, 
There is none that doeth good, 

Not even one. 


5 


Are the workers of iniquity so utterly devoid of under¬ 
standing, 

Who eating up my people eat up bread, 

(And) call not on Elohim f 
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6 Then were they in great fear, when there was no fear; 

For Elohim scattered the bones of him that encamped 

round about thee; 

Thou didst put them to shame, for Elohim had despised 

them. 


7 Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 
When Elohim turneth the captivity of His people, 
Jacob shall rejoice, Israel shall be glad. 


Psalms lii. and liv., which are most closely related by 
occasion, contents, and expression, are separated by the inser¬ 
tion of Ps. liii., in which the individual character of Ps. lii., the 
description of moral corruption and the announcement of the 
divine curse, is generalized. Ps. liii. also belongs to this series 
according to its species of poetic composition; for the inscrip¬ 
tion runs : To the Precentor , after Machalath , a Maskil of David . 
The formula r6np“^y recurs in lxxxviii. 1 with the addition of 
nisy! 5 . Since Ps. lxxxviii. is the gloomiest of all the Psalms, 
and Ps. liii., although having a bright border, is still also a 
dark picture, the signification of laxness (root Sn, opp. 

n&), sickness, sorrow, which is capable of being supported by 
Ex. xv. 26, must be retained. signifies after a sad 

tone or manner; whether it be that itself (with the ancient 
dialectic feminine termination, like ripjj, lxi. 1) is a name for 
such an elegiac kind of melody, or that it was thereby designed 
to indicate the initial word of some popular song. In the 
latter case J"6np is the construct form, the standard song 
beginning 3^ r6np or some such way. The signification to be 
sweet (Aramaic) and melodious (jEthiopic), which the root 
obtains in the dialects, is foreign to Hebrew. It is altogether 


o / 


inadmissible to combine n^riD with il^, ease, comfort (Germ. 


Gemachlichkeit, cf. mdchlich , easily, slowly, with mdlilich , by 
degrees), as Hitzig does; since t>riD, Rabbinic, to pardon, coin¬ 
cides more readily with nnp ? li. 3, 11. So that we may regard 
machalath as equivalent to mesto , not piano or andante . 

That the two texts, Ps. xiv. and liii., are “vestiges of an 
original identity” (Hupfeld) is not established: Ps. liii. is a 
later variation of Ps. xiv. The musical designation, common 
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only to the earlier Psalms, at once dissuades one from coming 
down beyond the time of Jehoshaphat or Hezekiah. Moreover, 
we have here a manifest instance that even Psalms which are 
composed upon the model of, or are variations of Davidic 
Psalms, were without any hesitation inscribed Tfri\ 

Beside the critical problem, all that remains here for the 
exegesis is merely the discussion of anything peculiar in the 
deviations in the form of the text. 

Ver. 2. The well-grounded asyndeton to'ynn WTOn is here 
dismissed; and the expression is rendered more bombastic by 
the use of instead of (the masculine to 

pravitas, is the accusative of the object (cf. Ezek. xvi. 52) to 
both verbs, which give it a twofold superlative attributive 
notion. Moreover, here wwn is accented with Mugrasli in 
our printed texts instead of Tarcha . One Mugrasli after 

another is contrary to all rule. 

Ver. 3. In both recensions of the Psalm the name of God 
occurs seven times. In Ps. xiv. it reads three times Eloliim 
and four times Jahve; in the Psalm before us it is all seven 
times Eloliim , which in this instance is a proper name of equal 
dignity with the name Jahve . Since the mingling of the two 
names in Ps. xiv. is perfectly intentional, inasmuch as Eloliim 
in vers. 1, 2c describes God as a Being most highly exalted and 
to be reverentially acknowledged, and in ver. 5 as the Being 
who is present among men in the righteous generation and 
who is mighty in their weakness, it becomes clear that David 
himself cannot be the author of this levelling change, which is 
carried out more rigidly than the Elohimic character of the 
Psalm really demands. 

Ver. 4. Instead of the totality, we have fe, which 
denotes each individual of the whole, to which the suffix, that 
has almost vanished (xxix. 9) from the genius of the language, 
refers. And instead of the more elegant without any 
distinction in the meaning. 

Ver. 5. Here in the first line the word "?3, which, as in 
v. 6, vi. 9, is in its right place, is wanting. In Ps. xiv. there 
then follow, instead of two tristiehs, two distichs, which are per¬ 
haps each mutilated by the loss of a line. The writer who has 
retouched the Psalm ha9 "estored the tristichic symmetry that 
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had been lost sight of, but he has adopted rather violent means : 
inasmuch as he has fused down the two distichs into a single 
tristich, which is as closely as possible adapted to the sound of 


their letters. 

Yer. 6. The last two lines of this tristich are in letters so 
similar to the two distichs of Ps. xiv., that they look like an 
attempt at the restoration of some faded manuscript. Never¬ 
theless, such a close following of the sound of the letters of the 
original, and such a changing of the same by means of an 
interchange of letters, is also to be found elsewhere (more 
especially in Jeremiah, and e.g. also in the relation of the 
Second Epistle of Peter to Jude). And the two lines sound 
so complete in themselves and full of life, that this way of 
accounting for their origin takes too low an estimate of them. 
A later poet, perhaps belonging to the time of Jehoshaphat or 
Hezekiah, has here adapted the Davidic Psalm to some terrible 
catastrophe that has just taken place, and given a special cha¬ 
racter to the universal announcement of judgment. The addi- 
tion of ins rvn-s6 ( supply lxxxiv. 4) is meant to 

imply that fear of judgment had seized upon the enemies of 
the people of God, when no fear, Le. no outward ground for 
fear, existed; it was therefore D'nta rrnn (1 Sam. xiv. 15), a 
God-wrought panic. Such was the case with the host of the 
confederates in the days of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 22-24) ; 
such also with the army of Sennacherib before Jerusalem (Isa. 
xxxvii. 36). '3 gives the proof in support of this fright from 

the working of the divine power. The words are addressed to 
the people of God: Elohim hath scattered the hones (so that 
unburied they lie like dirt upon the plain a prey to wild beasts, 
cxli. 7, Ezek. vi. 5) of thy besieger , Le. of him who had en¬ 
camped against thee. 'Hjn instead of = npn.* By the 
might of his God, who has overthrown them, the enemies of 


* So it has been explained by Menachem; whereas Dunash wrongly 
takes the of *pn as part of the root, overlooking the fact that with the 
suffix it ought rather to have been ?jpn instead of Tpn, It is true that 

within the province of the verb ack does occur as a pausal masculine suffix 
nstead of eHa, with the preterite (Deut. vi. 17, Isa. xxx. 19, lv. 5, and 
even out of pause in Jer. xxiii. 37), and with the infiuitive (Deut. xxviii. 
24, Ezek. xxviii. 15), but only in the passage before us with the participle. 
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His people, Israel has put them to shame, i.e. brought to 
nought in a way most shameful to them, the project of those 
who were so sure of victory, who imagined they could devour 
Israel as easily and comfortably as bread. It is clear that in 
this connection even ver. 5 receives a reference to the foreign 
foes of Israel originally alien to the Psalm, so that conse¬ 
quently Mic. iii. 3 is no longer a parallel passage, but passages 
like Num. xiv. 9, our bread are they (the inhabitants of 
Canaan); and Jer. xxx. 16, all they that devour thee shall be 

devoured . 

Ver. 7. The two texts now again coincide. Instead of 
nyrc*, we here have ; the expression is strengthened, the 
plural signifies entire, full, and final salvation. 


PSALM LIV. 

CONSOLATION IN THE PRESENCE OF BLOODTHIRSTY 

ADVERSARIES. 

3 ELOHIM, by Thy name save me, 

And by Thy strength maintain my cause! 

4 Elohim, hear my prayer, 

Hearken to the words of my mouth : 

5 For strangers are risen up against me, 

And violent men seek after my life; 

They set not Elohim before their eyes. (Sela.) 

6 Behold, Elohim is my helper, 

The Lord it is who upholdeth my soul. 

7 He will requite the evil to mine enemies— 

By virtue of Thy truth cut Thou them off. 


Attached to the participle this masculine suffix closely approximates to the 
Aramaic; with proper substantives there are no examples of it found in 
Hebrew. Simson ha-Nakdan, in his D'ilpn inn (a ms. in Leipzig Univer¬ 
sity Library, fol. 296), correctly observes that forms like TJDB', '■pp, are 

not biblical Hebrew, but Aramaic, and are only found in the language of 
the Talmud, formed by a mingling of the Hebrew and Aramaic. 
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8 With willing mind will I sacrifice unto Thee, 

I will give thanks to Thy name, Jahve, that it is gracious. 

9 For out of all distress hath it delivered me, 

And upon mine enemies doth mine eye delight itself. 

Here again we have one of the eight Psalms dated from 
the time of Saul’s persecution,—a Maskil , like the two preced¬ 
ing Psalms, and having points of close contact both with Ps. 
liii. (cf. ver. 5 with liii. 3) and with Ps. lii. (cf. the resemblance 
in the closing words of ver. 8 and Hi. 11) : To the Precentor , 
with the accompaniment of stringed instruments (vid . on iv. 1), a 
meditation , by David , when the Ziphites came and said to Saul: 
Is not David hidden among us ? Abiathar, the son of Ahime- 
lech, had escaped to David, who with six hundred men was 
then in the fortified town of Ke'ila (Keilah), but received 
through Abiathar the divine answer, that the inhabitants 
would give him up if Saul should lay siege to the town. 
Thereupon we find him in the wilderness of Ziph; the 
Ziphites betray him and pledge themselves to capture him, and 
thereby he is in the greatest straits, out of which he was only 
rescued by an invasion of the Philistines, which compelled 
Saul to retreat (1 Sam. xxiii. 19 sqq.). The same history 
which the earlier narrator of the Books of Samuel relates here, 
w*e meet with once more in 1 Sam. ch. xxvi., related with 
fuller colouring. The form of the inscription of the Psalm 
is word for word the same as both in 1 Sam. xxiii. 19 and in 
1 Sam. xxvi. 1; the annals are in all three passages the ultimate 
source of the inscription. 

Vers. 3-5. This short song is divided into two parts by 
Sela. The first half prays for help and answer. The Name 
of God is the manifestation of His nature, which has mercy as 
its central point (for the Name of God is nte, ver. 8, lii. 11), 
so that (which is here the parallel word to ^nil333) is 

consequently equivalent to pona. The obtaining of right for 
any one (p like vii. 9, and frequently, P ix. 5) is 
attributed to the all-conquering might of God, which is only 
one side of the divine Name, i.e. of the divine nature which 
manifests itself in the diversity of its attributes. r!?*n (ver. 
46) is construed with ) (cf. Ixxvii. 2) like |IN nan, lxxviii. 1, 
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The Targum, misled by lxxxvi. 14, reads Dn? instead of Dnj in 
ver. 5. The inscription leads one to think of the Ziphites in 
particular in connection with “ strangers” and " violent men.” 
The two words in most instances denote foreign enemies, Isa. 
xxv. 2 sq., xxix. 5, Ezek. xxxi. 12; but IT is also a stranger in 
the widest sense, regulated in each instance according to the 
opposite, e.g . the non-priest, Lev. xxii. 10; and one’s fellow- 
countrymen can also turn out to be tW>y, Jer. xv. 21. The 
Ziphites, although Judaeans like David, might be called 
u strangers,” because they had taken the side against David; 
and “ violent men,” because they pledged themselves to seize 
and deliver him up. Under other circumstances this might 
have been their duty as subjects. In this instance, however, 
it was godlessness, as ver. 5c (cf. lxxxvi. 14) says. Any one 
at that time in Israel who feared God more than man, could 
not lend himself to be made a tool of Saul’s blind fury. God 
had already manifestly enough acknowledged David. 

Vers. 6-9. In this second half, the poet, in the certainty 
of being heard, rejoices in help, and makes a vow of thanks¬ 
giving. The 3 of ’apba is not meant to imply that God is one 
out of many who upheld his threatened life; but rather that 
He comes within the category of such, and fills it up in Himself 
alone, cf. cxviii. 7; and for the origin of this Beth essentia, 
xeix. 6, Judg. xi. 35. In ver. 7 the Kevi merits the prefer¬ 
ence over the Chethib (evil shall a revert” to my spies), which 
would at least require instead of ^ (cf. vii. 17). Concerning 
vid. on xxvii. 11. In the rapid transition to invocation 
in ver. 76 the end of the Psalm announces itself. The truth 
of God is not described as an instrumental agent of the cutting 
off, but as an impelling cause. It is the same Beth as in the 
expression (Num. xv, 3): by or out of free impulse. 

These free-will sacrifices are not spiritual here in opposition to 
the ritual sacrifices (1. 14), but ritual as an outward representa¬ 
tion of the spiritual. The subject of is the Name of God ; 
the post-biblical language, following Lev. xxiv. 11, calls God 
straightway DKfy and passages like Isa. xxx. 27 and the one 
before us come very near to this usage. The praeterites men¬ 
tion the ground of the thanksgiving. What David now still 
hopes for, will then lie behind him in the past. The closing 
line, ver. 96, recalls xxxv. 21, cf. lix. 11, xeii. 12 ; the invoking 
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of the curse upon his enemies in ver. 7 recalls xvii. 13, Ivi. 8, 
lix. 12 sqq.; and the vow of thanksgiving in ver. 8 recalls xxii. 

26, xxxv. 18, xl. 10 sqq. 

PSALM LV. 

PRAYER OF ONE WHO IS MALICIOUSLY BESET AND 

BETRAYED BY HIS FRIEND. 

2 GIVE ear, Elohim, to my prayer, 

And veil not Thyself from my supplication; 

3 Oh hearken to me and answer me! 

I toss to and fro in my thoughts and must groan, 

4 Because of the voice of the enemy, because of the oppression 

of the evil-doer. 

For they roll iniquity upon me, 

And in anger do they pursue me. 

5 My heart writhes withiu me, 

And the terrors of death have fallen upon me. 

6 Fear and trembling come upon me, 

And horror hath covered me. 

7 I thought: Oh that I had wings like a dove, 

Then would I fly away and be at rest! 

8 Yea, I would flee afar off, 

I would lodge in the wilderness. ( Sela .) 

9 I would soar to my place of refuge 
From the raging wind, from the tempest. 

10 Destroy, O Lord, divide their tongues, 

For I see violence and strife in the city. 

11 Day and night they go their rounds upon its walls, 

And evil and trouble are in the midst of it. 

12 Destruction is in the midst of it, 

And oppression and guile depart not from its market-place. 

13 For it is not an enemy that reproacheth me, then I would 

bear it; 
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Neither is it he that hateth me that exalteth himself 

against me, 

Then I could indeed hide myself from him. 

14 But thou wast a man on an equality with me, my companion 

and familiar friend, 

15 We who were wont to have sweet intercourse together, 

To the house of Elohim we walked in the festive throng. 

16 Let death surprise them, 

Let them go down alive to Hades; 

For wickedness is in their dwelling, in their inward part. 

17 As for me, to Elohim do I cry, 

And Jahve will save me. 

18 Evening and morning and at noon will I meditate and groan, 
And He will hear my voice, 

19 He will deliver, in peace, my soul, so that they come not 

at me; 

For they are very many against me. 

20 God will hear, and answer them— 

Yea, He sitteth enthroned from the very beginning—( Sela ) 

Even them, who think nothing of another, 

And who fear not Elohim. 

21 He layeth his hand upon those who are at peace with him, 
He violateth his covenant. 

22 Smooth are the butter-words of his mouth, 

and war is his heart; 

Soft are his words as oil, and yet are sword-blades. 

23 Cast thy burden upon Jahve, 

He, He will sustain thee ; 

He will never suffer the righteous to be moved. 

24 And Thou, Elohim, shalt cast them down into the abyss of 

the pit, 

Bloody and deceitful men shall not live out half their lives; 
But I trust in Thee. 

Ps. liv. is followed by another Davidic Psalm bearing the 
same inscription : To the Precentor , with accompaniment of 
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stringed instruments , a meditation , by David . It also accords 
with the former in the form of the prayer with which it opens 
(cf. ver. 2 with liv. 3 sq.); and it is the Elohimic counterpart 
of the Jahve-Psalm xli. If the Psalm is by David, we require 
(in opposition to Hengstenberg) an assignable occasion for it in 
the history of his life. For how could the faithless bosom 
friend, over whom the complaint concerning malicious foes 
here, as in Ps. xli., lingers with special sadness, be a mere 
abstract personage; since it has in the person of Judas Iscariot 
its historical living antitype in the life and passion of the 
second David? This Old Testament Judas is none other than 
Ahithophel, the right hand of Absalom. Ps. lv. belongs, like 
Ps. xli., to the four years during which the rebellion of Absalom 
was forming; only to a somewhat later period, when Absalom’s 
party were so sure of their cause that they had no need to make 
any secret of it. How it came to pass that David left the 
beginnings and progressive steps of the rebellion of Absalom 
to take their course without bringing any other weapon to bear 
against it than the weapon of prayer, is discussed on Ps. xli. 

Hitzig also holds this Psalm to be Jeremianic. But it con¬ 
tains no coincidences with the language and thoughts of Jere¬ 
miah worth speaking of, excepting that this prophet, in ch. ix. 
1, gives utterance to a similar wish to that of the psalmist in 
vers. 7-9, and springing from the same motive. The argument 
in favour of Jeremiah in opposition to David is consequently 
referred to the picture of life and suffering which is presented 
in the Psalm; and it becomes a question whether this harmonizes 
better with the persecuted life of Jeremiah or of David. The 
exposition which follows here places itself—and it is at least 
worthy of being attempted—on the standpoint of the writer of 
the inscription. 

Vers. 2-9. In this first group sorrow prevails. David 
spreads forth his deep grief before God, and desires for himself 
some lonely spot in the wilderness far away from the home or 
lurking-place of the confederate band of those who are com¬ 
passing his overthrow. “Veil not Thyself” here, where what 
is spoken of is something audible, not visible, is equivalent to 
“ veil not Thine ear,” Lam. iii. 56, which He designedly does, 
when the right state of heart leaves the praying one, and con- 
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sequently that which makes it acceptable and capable of being 
answered is wanting to the prayer (cf. Isa. i. 15). C 1 ^ signifies 

a shrub (Syriac $hucho f Arabic and also reflection and 

care (Arabic, carefulness, attention; Aramaic, no, to babble, 
talk, discourse). The HipL T")n, which in Gen. xxvii. 40 
signifies to lead a roving life, has in this instance the significa¬ 
tion to move one’s self backwards and forwards, to be inwardly 

uneasy; root ti, J,, to totter, whence rdda , jaruda , to run up 

and down (IV. to desire, will) ; raida , to shake (said of a soft 
bloated body); radda , to turn (whence taraddud, a moving to 
and fro, doubting) ; therefore: I wander hither and thither in 
my reflecting or meditating, turning restlessly from one thought 
to another. It is not necessary to read n'onfcO after Ixxvii. 4 
instead of nD'n&o since the verb Din = non, xlii. 6,12, is secured 

T • ▼ tt7 7 ? 

by the derivatives. Since these only exhibit DVi, and not 0^ 
(in Arabic used more particularly of the raving of love), no'nfcjn, 
as also is Hiph and in fact like this latter used with an 
inward object: I am obliged to raise a tumult or groan, break 
out into the dull murmuring sounds of pain. The cohortative 
not unfrequently signifies “I have to” or u I must” of incite¬ 
ments within one’s self which are under the control of outward 
circumstances. In this restless state of mind he finds himself, 
and he is obliged to break forth into this cry of pain on account 
of the voice of the foe which he cannot but hear; by reason of 
the pressure or constraint (npy) of the evil-doer which he is 
compelled to feel. The conjecture (Olshausen and Hup- 
feld) is superfluous. njJP is a more elegant Aramaizing word 
instead of nnv. 

T T 

The second strophe begins with a more precise statement of 
that which justifies his pain. The Hiph. B'on signifies here, 
as in cxl. 11 ( Chethib ), declinare: they cast or roll down evil 
(calamity) upon him and maliciously lay snares for him *1^ 
breathing anger against him, who is conscious of having mani¬ 
fested only love towards them. His heart turns about in his 
body, it writhes (Wp) ; cf. on this, xxxviii. 11. Fear and 
trembling take possession of his inward parts; in the ex¬ 
pression '3 as is always the case when followed by a tone 
syllable, is a so-called "WiK 31D3, ue . it has the tone that has 
retreated to the penult . (Deut. i. 38, Isa. vii. 24, lx. 20), 
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although this is only with difficulty discernible in our printed 
copies, and is therefore ( vid . Accenisystem, vi. § 2) noted with 
Mercka. The jut. consec. which follows introduces the height¬ 
ened state of terror which proceeds from this crowding on of 
fear and trembling. Moreover, the wish that is thereby urged 
from him, which David uttered to himself, is introduced in 
the third strophe by a fut. consec * a Who will give me?” is 
equivalent to u Oh that 1 had!” Ges. § 136, 1. In rosJiWl is 
involved the self-satisfying signification of settling down (Ezek. 
xxxi. 13), of coming to rest and remaining in a place (2 Sam. 
vii. 10). Without going out of our way, a sense perfectly in 
accordance with the matter in hand may be obtained for 
'b if is taken not as Kal (lxxi. 12), but after Isa. 

v. 19, lx. 12, as Hiph.: I would hasten, i.e. quickly find for 
myself a place which might serve me as a shelter from the 
raging wind, from the storm, nyb nn is equivalent to the 

Arabic rihin saijat~in f inasmuch as “to move one’s self 

quickly, to go or run swiftly,” can be said both of light (Koran, 
lxvi. 8) and of water-brooks (vid. Jones, Comm . Poes. Asiat ., 
ed. Lipsice , p. 358), and also of strong currents of air, of winds, 
and such like. The correction rnyp, proposed by Hupfeld, 
produces a disfiguring tautology. Among those about David 
there is a wild movement going on which is specially aimed at 
his overthrow. From this he would gladly flee and hide him¬ 
self, like a dove taking refuge in a cleft of the rock from the 
approaching storm, or from the talons of the bird of prey, 
fleeing with its noiseless but persevering flight.f 

Vers. 10-17. In the second group anger is the prevailing 
feeling. In the city all kinds of party passions have broken 
loose; even his bosom friend has taken a part in this hostile 

* That beautiful old song of the church concerning Jesus has grown 
out of this strophe:— 

Ecquis b in as columbinas 
Alas dabit animasf 
Ei in almam crucis palmam 
Evolat citissime, etc. 

t Kimchi observes that the dove, when, she becomes tired, draws in one 
wing and flies with the other, and thus the more surely escapes. Aben- 
Ezra finds an allusion here to the carrier-pigeon; 
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rising. The retrospective reference to the confusion of tongues 
at Babel which is contained in the word 3^3 (cf. Gen. x. 25), 
also in remembrance of ^3 (Gen. xi. 1—9), involves the choice 
of the word which here, after Isa. xix. 3, denotes a swallow¬ 
ing up, i.e. annihilation by means of confounding and rendering 
utterly futile. is the object to both imperatives, the 

second of which is ^>3 (like the pointing usual in connection 
with a final guttural) for the sake of similarity of sound. In¬ 
stead of an} Don, the pointing is Dni DDn ? which is perfectly 
regular, because the nm with a conjunctive accent logically 
hurries on to as its supplement.* The subjects to ver. 11a 
are not violence and strife (Hengstenberg, Hitzig), for it is 
rather a comical idea to make these personified run round about 
upon the city walls; but (cf. lix. 7, 15) the Absalomites, and 
in fact the spies who incessantly watch the movements of 
David and his followers, and who to this end roam about upon 
the heights of the city. The narrative in 2 Sam. ch. xv. shows 
how passively David looked on at this movement, until he 
abandoned the palace of his own free will and quitted Jeru¬ 
salem. The espionage in the circuit of the city is contrasted 
with the movements going on within the city itself by the word 

We are acquainted with but few details of the affair; 
but we can easily fill in the details for ourselves in accordance 
with the ambitious, base, and craftily malicious character of 
Absalom. The assertion that deceit (hdid) and the extremest 
madness had taken possession of the city is confirmed in ver 
13 by '3. It is not open enemies who might have had cause 
for it that are opposed to him, but faithless friends, and among 
them that Ahithophel of Giloh, the scum of perfidious ingrati¬ 
tude. The futures N&tfl and "0?^! are used as subjunctives, 
and ) is equivalent to alioqui , as in li. 18, cf. Job vi. 14. He 
tells him to his face, to his shame, the relationship in which he 
had stood to him whom he now betrays. Ver. 14 is not to be 
rendered: and thou art, etc., but: and thou (who dost act thus) 
wast, etc.; for it is only because the principal clause has a 


* Certain exceptions, however, exist, inasmuch as *| sometimes remains 

even in connection with a disjunctive accent, Isa. xlix. 4, Jer. xJ. 10, xli. 
16; and it is pointed ) in connection with a conjunctive in Gen. xlv. 23, 

xJvi. 12, Lev. ix. 3, Mic. ii. 11, Job iv. 16, Eccles. iv. 8. 
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retrospective meaning that the futures P'np? and describe 
what was a custom in the past. The expression is designedly 
'2njJ3 and not G^K; David does not make him feel 

his kingly eminence, but places himself in the relation to him 
of man to man, putting him on the same level with himself 
and treating him as his equal. The suffix of 'DnjD is in this 
instance not subjective as in the of the law respecting the 
asham or trespass-offering: according to my estimation, but 
objectively: equal to the worth at which I am estimated, that 
is to say, equally valued with myself. What heart-piercing 
significance this word obtains when found in the mouth of the 
second David, who, although the Son of God and peerless King, 
nevertheless entered into the most intimate human relationship 
as the Son of man to His disciples, and among them to that 
Iscariot! from Arabic alifa y to be accustomed to 

anything, assuescere , signifies one attached to or devoted to any 
one; and according to the Hebrew meaning of the verb 
VT, an intimate acquaintance. The first of the relative clauses 
in ver. 15 describes their confidential private intercourse; the 
second the unrestrained manifestation of it in public. here, 
as in Job xix. 19 (yid. supra on xxv. 14). *ND P'TOn, to make 
friendly intercourse sweet, is equivalent to cherishing it. GW.! 
stands over against just like liD, secret counsel, and «1GW!» 
loud tumult, in lxiv. 3. Here GW*i is just the same as that 
which the Korahitic poet calls JJin jion in xlii. 5. 

In the face of the faithless friend who has become the head 
of the Absalomite faction David now breaks out, in ver. 16, 
into fearful imprecations. The Chetlnb is desolatioues 

(super eos ); but this word occurs only in the name of a place 
(“House of desolations”), and does not well suit such direct 
reference to persons. On the other hand, the Keri niD 
let death ensnare or impose upon them, gives a sense that is 
not to be objected to; it is a pregnant expression, equivalent to: 
let death come upon them unexpectedly. To this corre¬ 
sponds the of the second imprecation: let them go down 
alive into Hades perhaps originally nblKE', the n of which 

may have been lost beside the n that follows), i.e . like the com¬ 
pany of Korah, while their life is yet vigorous, that is to say, 
let them die a sudden, violent death. The drawing together of 
the decipiat (opprimat) mors into one word is the result of the 
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ancient scriptio continua and of the defective mode of writing, 

like cxli. 5, 'ps, 1 Kings xxi. 29. Bottcher renders it 
differently: let death crash in upon them; but the future form 

= nNP' from nsf = 'NP is an imaginary one, which cannot 
be supported by Num. xxi. 30. Hitzig renders it: let death 
benumb them (D'K^); but this gives an inconceivable figure, 
with the turgidity of which the trepidantes Manes in Virgil, 
JEneid viii. 246, do not admit of comparison. In the confirma¬ 
tion, ver. 16c, DTODS, together with the which follows, 

does not pretend to be any advance in the thought, whether 
“lUD be rendered a settlement, dwelling, nrapoucla (LXX., 
Targum), or an assembly (Aquila, Symmachus, Jerome). 
Hence Hitzig’s rendering : in their shrine, in their breast 
(= eV Ta i 6r}<ravpu> tt)? /capSuz? avTuv, Luke vi. 45), being 
short for DmuD in accordance with the love of contraction 

t t ; 

which prevails in poetry (on xxv. 5). But had the poet in¬ 
tended to use this figure he would have written D2"ip rrattpa t 
and is not the assertion that wickedness is among them, that it 
is at home in them, really a climax? The change of the names 
of God in ver. 17 is significant. He calls upon Him who is 
exalted above the world, and He who mercifully interposes in 
the history of the world helps him. 

Vers. 18-24. In the third group confidence prevails, the 
tone that is struck up in ver. 17 being carried forward. Even¬ 
ing, morning, and noon, as the beginning, middle, and close of 
the day, denote the day in its whole compass or extent: David 
thus gives expression to the incessancy with which he is deter¬ 
mined to lay before God, both in the quiet of his spirit and in 
louder utterances, whatsoever moves him. The fut. consec. 
connects the hearing (answer) with the prayer as its inevitable 
result. Also in the prcet. »T]B expression is given to the cer¬ 
tainty of faith; and Difeii side by side with it denotes, with the 
same pregnancy of meaning as in cxviii. 5, the state of undis¬ 
turbed outward and inward safety and prosperity, into which 
God removes his soul when He rescues him. If we read 


mi-hfrob , then 3“ip is, as the ancient versions regard it, the 
infinitive: ne appropinquent mihi; whereas since the time of 


J. H. Michaelis the preference has been given to the pro¬ 
nunciation mi-hfrab: a confiictu mihi sc. parato , in which case 
it would be pointed (with Metheg), whilst the mss., in 
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order to guard against the reading with a, point it "^ipp. 
Hitzig is right when he observes, that after the negative 10 the 
infinitive is indicated beforehand, and that ^ = '^y, xxvii. 2 , is 
better suited to this. Moreover, the confirmatory clause ver. 
196 is connected with what precedes in a manner less liable to 
be misunderstood if mpD is taken as infinitive: that they may 
not be able to gain any advantage over me, cannot come near 
me to harm me (xci. 10 ). For it is not until now less precari¬ 
ous to take the enemies as the subject of vn, and to take Hoy in 
a hostile sense, as in Job x. 17, xiii. 19, xxiii. 6 , xxxi. 13, cf. Dy 
xciv. 16, and this is only possible where the connection suggests 
this sense. Heidenheim’s interpretation : among the magnates 
were those who succoured me (viz. Hushai, Zadok, and Abi- 
athar, by whom the counsel of Ahithopliel was frustrated), does 
not give a thought characteristic of the Psalms. And with 
Aben-Ezra, who follows Numei'i Rabba 294a, to think of the 
assistance of angels in connection with D'3^3, certainly strongly 
commends itself in view of 2 Kings vi. 16 (with which Hitzig 
also compares 2 Chron. xxxii. 7 ) ; here, however, it has no 
connection, whereas the thought, u as many (consisting of 
many) are they with me, i.e. do they come forward and fight 
with me,” is very loosely attached to what has gone before. 
The Betli essentice serves here, as it does frequently, e.g . xxxix. 
17, to denote the qualification of the subject. The preterite 
of confidence is followed in ver. 20 by the future of hope. 
Although side by side with ypK>, my presumptively has the 
signification to answer, Le. to be assured of the prayer being 
heard, yet this meaning is in this instance excluded by the fact 
that the enemies are the object, as is required by ver. 2,0d 
(even if ver. 196 is understood of those who are on the side of 
the poet). The rendering of the LXX. i eiaafcovaercu 6 0eo? 
/cal rairetvco<jet avTov 9 6 vnrdp^cDv 7 rpo tcov al(ovcov f is appro¬ 
priate, but requires the pronunciation to be D3y'l, since the 
signification to bow down, to humble, cannot be proved to 
belong either to Kal or Hiphil. But even granted that Dpy'. 
might, according to 1 Kings viii. 35 (vicU Keil), signify tclitsc- 
vtocret, auToi;?, it is nevertheless difficult to believe that DJy'l is 
not intended to have a meaning correlative with yDKh, of which 
it is the continuation. Saadia has explained D3y'_ in a manner 
worthy of attention, as being for D3 ruy^ he will testify against 
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them; an interpretation which Aben-Ezra endorses. Ileng- 
stenberg’s is better: a God will hear (the tumult of the enemies) 
and answer them (judicially).” The original text may have 
been Dip icuin. But as it now stands, Dip 2W' 1 ) represents 
a subordinate clause, with the omission of the wn, pledging 
that judicial response: since He it is who sitteth enthroned 
from earliest times ( vid . on vii. 10). The bold expression iKh 
Dip is an abbreviation of the view of God expressed in lxxiv. 
12 , Hab. i. 12, cf. Deut. xxxiii. 27, as of Him who from 
primeval days down to the present sits enthroned as King and 
Judge, who therefore will be able even at the present time to 
maintain His majesty, which is assailed in the person of His 
anointed one. 

Ver. 20c. In spite of this interruption and the accompany¬ 
ing clashing in of the music, with its dependent clause 
continues the D3jn, more minutely describing those whom God 
will answer in His wrath. The relative clause at the same 
time gives the ground for this their fate from the character 
they bear: they persevere in their course without any regard 
to any other in their godlessness. The noun which is 

used elsewhere of a change of clothes, of a reserve in time of 
war, of a relief of bands of workmen, here signifies a chantre 

' /O O 

of mind (Targum), as in Job xiv. 14 a change of condition; 
the plural means that every change of this kind is very far 
from them. In ver. 21 David again has the one faithless foe 
among the multitude of the rebels before his mind. VpW is 
equivalent to DWP, Gen. xxxiv. 21, those who stood in 
peaceful relationship to him (DiS*^ xli. 10). David classes 
himself with his faithful adherents. JV13 is here a defensive 
and offensive treaty of mutual fidelity entered into in the pre¬ 
sence of God. By rbw and is meant the intention which, 
though not carried out as yet, is already in itself a violation 
and profanation of the solemn compact. In ver. 22 the de¬ 
scription passes into the tone of the cassural schema. It is 
impossible for riNDnc, so far as the vowels are concerned, to be 
equivalent to rilKDnp 7 since this change of the vowels would 
obliterate the preposition ; but one is forbidden to read rilKDnp 
(Targum, Symmachus, Jerome) by the fact that VS (LXX. 
tou 7rpoad)7rov avrou , as in Prov. ii. 6) cannot be the subject 
to Consequently D belongs to the noun itself, and the 
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denominative niKDPiD (from mjon), like ni3“]l?D (from jltf), 
dainties, signifies articles of food prepared from curdled milk; 
here it is used figuratively of “milk-words” or butter-words” 
which come from the lips of the hypocrite softly, sweetly, and 
supplely as cream : os nectar promit , mens aconita vomit . In the 
following words iaS“3ip* (3ij?;i) the Makkeph (in connection 
with which it would have to be read uk e rob just the same as in 
ver. 19, since the — has not a Metheg) is to be crossed out (as 
in fact it is even wanting here and there in MSS. and printed 
editions). The words are an independent substantival clause: 
war (3ip, a pushing together, assault, battle, after the form 
3H3 with an unchangeable a) is his inward part and his words 
are swords; these two clauses correspond. *31 (properly like 

cJj, to be thin, weak, then also: to be soft, mild; root "p, pi, 

tendere , tenuare) has the accent on the ultima , vid . on xxxviii* 
20. in'HQ is a drawn, unsheathed sword (xxxvii. 14). 

The exhortation, ver. 23, which begins a new strophe and 
is thereby less abrupt, is first of all a counsel which David gives 
to himself, but at the same time to all who suffer innocently, 
cf. xxvii. 14. Instead of the obscure ana}; yeypap. ^3m ? we 
read in xxxvii. 5 "pH, and in Prov. xvi. 3 according to 

which the word is not a verb after the form ^IJJT (Chajug', 
Gecatilia, and Kimchi), but an accusative of the object (just 
as it is in fact accented; for the Legarme of mm has a lesser 
disjunctive value than the Zinnor of "pm). The LXX. 
renders it inlppiyjrov ini Kvpiov t tjv pkpipvdv <rov. Thus are 
these words of the Psalm applied in 1 Pet. v. 7. According 
to the Talmud 3m (the same form as 3ip) signifies a burden. 
“ One day,” relates Rabba bar-Chana, B, Rosli ha-Shana, 266, 
and elsewhere, “I was walking with an Arabian (Nabataean?) 
tradesman, and happened to be carrying a heavy pack. And he 
said tome, 'l£i -pam ^p£>, Take thy burden and throw it 

on my camel.” Hence it is wiser to refer 3m to 3m, to give, 
apportion, than to a stem 3m = ato, cxix. 131 (root 3 N, In), to 
desire; so that it consequently does not mean desiring, longing, 
care, but that which is imposed, laid upon one, assigned or 
allotted to one (Bottcher), in which sense the Chaldee deri¬ 
vatives of 3m (Targum Ps. xi. 6, xvi. 5, for ri3D) do actually 
occur. On whomsoever one casts what is allotted to him to 
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cany, to him one gives it to carry. The admonition proceeds 
on the principle that God is as willing as He is able to bear 
even the heaviest burden for us; but this bearing it for us is 
on the other side our own bearing of it in God’s strength, and 
hence the promise that is added runs: He will sustain thee 
(W>3), that thou mayest not through feebleness succumb. Ver. 
23c also favours this figure of a burden: He will not give, i.e. 
suffer to happen (lxxviii. 66), tottering to the righteous for 
ever, He will never suffer the righteous to totter. The right¬ 
eous shall never totter (or be moved) with the overthrow that 
follows; whereas David is sure of this, that his enemies shall 
not only fall to the ground, but go down into Hades (which is 
here, by a combination of two synonyms, nn$ called a well, 
i.e. an opening, of a sinking in, i.e. a pit, as e.g. in Prov. viii. 
31, Ezek. xxxvi. 3), and that before they have halved their 
days, i.e. before they have reached the half of the age that 
mis 

O 

xvi. 

it is the verv same God who will not suffer the righteous to fall 

O 

who casts down the ungodly; and by David contrasts him¬ 
self with them, as being of good courage now and in all time 
to come. 


it be attained under other circumstances (cf. cii. 25, Jer, 
11 ). By nnto prominence is given to the fact that 


PSALM LVI. 

CHEERFUL COURAGE OF A FUGITIVE. 

2 BE gracious unto me, Elohim, for man is greedy after me, 
All the day he, fighting, oppresseth me. 

3 Mine adversaries are greedy after me all the day, 

For many are they who proudly war against me. 

4 In the day that I fear do I cling confidingly to Thee. 

5 Ihrough Elohim will I praise His word, 

In Elohim do I trust, without fearing: 

What can flesh do unto me ? 

6 All the day long they wrest my words, 

Against me are all their thoughts for evil. 

7 They band together, they set spies— 

ihey watch my heels, because seeking after my life. 
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8 By such evil-doing shall they escape?— 

In wrath cast down the peoples, Elohim 1 

9 My fugitive life Thou hast told, 

My tears are laid up in Thy bottle— 

Are they not in Thy book % 

10 Then must mine enemies fall back in the day that I call; 
This I know : that Elohim is for me. 

11 Through Elohim do I praise the word, 

Through Jahve do I praise the word. 

12 In Elohim do I trust without fearing: 

What can men do unto me ? 


13 Binding upon me, Elohim, are Thy vows; 

I will pay thank-offerings unto Thee. 

14 For Thou hast delivered my soul from death, 

Yea my feet from falling, 

That I might walk before Elohim in the light of life. 


To Ps. lv., which in vers. 7 sq. gives utterance to the wish: 
u Oh that I had wings like a dove” etc., no Psalm could be more 
appropriately appended, according to the mode of arrangement 
adopted by the collector, than Ps. lvi., the musical inscription 
of which runs: To the Precentor , after u The silent dove among 
the far off” by David , a Michtam . D'pJvi is a second genitive, 
cf. Isa. xxviii. 1, and either signifies distant men or longigua , 
distant places, as in lxv. 6, cf. xvi. 6. Just as in Iviii. 2, 

it is questionable whether the punctuation has lighted upon 
the correct rendering. Hitzig is anxious to read “Dove 
of the people in the distancebut people, in spite of Egli’s 
commendation, is a word unheard of in Hebrew, and only con¬ 
jectural in Phoenician. Olshausen’s more readily com¬ 
mends itself, “ Dove of the distant terebinths.” As in other 
like inscriptions, does not signify de (as Joh. Campensis 
renders it in his paraphrase of the Psalms (1532 and fre¬ 
quently) : Prcefecto musices , de columba muta quce procxd 
avolaverat ), but secundum; and the coincidence of the defining 
of the melody with the situation of the writer of the Psalm is 
explained by the consideration that the melody is chosen with 
reference to that situation. The LXX. (cf. the Targum), 
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interpreting the figure, renders: vtt ep rov \aov rov diro rujv 
ay lay v (from the sanctuary) p,ep,aKpvp,p,€vov 7 for which Sym- 
machus has : <f>u\ou aTraxT/ievov. The rendering of Aquila is 
correct : virep iTepicrepas a\a\av p,a,Kpvcrp,wv. From Ps. lv. 
(vers. 7 sq., cf. xxxviii. 14) we may form an idea of the standard 
song designated by the words D'pm 1W; for Ps, lv. is not 
this song itself, and for this reason, that it belongs to the time 
of Absalom, and is therefore of later date than Ps. lvi,, the 
historical inscription of which, u when the Philistines assaulted 
him in Gath ” (cf. 0^3, 1 Sam. xxi. 14), carries us back into 
the time of Saul, to the same time of the sojourn in Philistia 
to which Ps. xxxiv. is assigned. Ps. lvi. exhibits many points 
of the closest intermingling with the Psalms of this period, and 
thus justifies its inscription. It is a characteristic possessed in 
common by these Psalms, that the prospect of the judgment 
that will come upon the whole of the hostile world is combined 
with David’s prospect of the judgment that will come upon his 
enemies: lvi. 8, vii. 9, lix. 6 (12). The figure of the bottle in 
which God preserves the tears of the suffering ones corresponds 
to the sojourn in the wilderness. As regards technical form, 
Ps. lvi. begins the series of Davidic Elohimic Michlammim , Ps. 
Ivi.-lx. Three of these belong to the time of Saul. These 
three contain refrains, a fact that we have already recognised 
on xvi. 1 as a peculiarity of these i: favourite-word-poems.” 

The favourite words of this Ps. lvi. are (l)im Ov6n3 and 
(d^k) ib’n nbqp-riD. 

• Vtt/ t t v -:r 

Vers. 2-5. 0'r6x and cfc«, ver. 2 (ix. 20, x. 18), are anti- 

theses: over against God, the majestic One, men are feeble 
beings. Their rebellion against the counsel of God is ineffec¬ 
tive madness. If the poet has God’s favour on his side, then 
he will face these pigmies that behave as though they were 
giants, who fight against him EHD, moving on high, i.e. proudly 
(cf. lxxiii. 8), in the invincible might of God. *1^, 

inhiare, as in lvii. 4; Dr6, as in xxxv. 1, with ^ like e,g. in 
Jer. i. 19. Thus, then, he does not fear; in the day when (Ges. 
§ 123, 3, b) he might well be afraid (conjunctive future, as e.g. 
in Josh. ix. 27), he clings trustfully to as in iv. 6, and 
frequently, Prov. iii. 5) his God, so that fear cannot come near 
him. He has the word of His promise on his side (H3*l as e.g . 
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cxxx. 5); D'riSfcQ, through God will he praise this His word, 
inasmuch as it is gloriously verified in him. Hupfeld thus 
correctly interprets it; whereas others in part render it “ in 
Elohim do I praise His word” in part (and the form of this 
favourite expression in ver. Wab is opposed to it) : u Elohim do 
I celebrate, His word.” Hitzig, however, renders it: “ Of God 
do I boast in matter,” i.e. in the present affair; which is most 
chillingly prosaic in connection with an awkward brevity of 
language. The exposition is here confused by x. 3 and xliv. 
9. fen does not by any means signify gloriari in this passage, 
but celebrare; and D'J"6 n 3 is not intended in any other sense 
than that in lx. 14. 3 HOB is equivalent to the New Testament 

phrase mareveiv iv. i*6 is a circumstantial clause with a 

finite verb, as is customary in connection with {*6, xxxv. 8, Job 
xxix. 24, and Prov. xix. 23. 

Vers. 6-8. This second strophe describes the adversaries, 
and ends in imprecation, the fire of anger being kindled against 
them. Hitzig’s rendering is: “All the time they are injuring 
my concerns,” z.e. injuring my interests. This also sounds 
unpoetical. Just as we say min DOn ? to do violence to the 
Tora (Zeph. iii. 4, Ezek. xxii. 26), so we can also say: to 
torture any one’s words, Le . his utterances concerning himself, 
viz. by misconstruing and twisting them. It is no good to 
David that he asseverates his innocence, that he asserts his 
filial faithfulness to Saul, God’s anointed; they stretch his 
testimony concerning himself upon the rack, forcing upon it a 
false meaning and wrong inferences. They band themselves 
together, they place men in ambush. The verb signifies 


sometimes to turn aside, turn in, dwell (= ; sometimes, to 

be afraid (= nr 5 ; sometimes, to stir up, excite, cxl. 3 

(= ma); and sometimes, as here, and in lix. 4, Isa. liv. 15: to 

gather together (= The Ken reads UlBV! (as in x. 8, 

Prov. i. 11), but the scriptio plena points to Hiplu (cf. Job 

xxiv. 6, and also Ps. cxxvi. 5), and the following non leads one 

to the conclusion that it is the causative that is intended: 

• » • 

they cause one to keep watch in concealment, they lay an 
ambush (synon. 3'nsn, 1 Sam. xv. 5); so that non refers to the 
liers-in-wait told off by them: as to these—they observe my 
heels or (like the feminine plural in lxxvii. 20, lxxxix. 52) foot- 
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prints (Raslii: mes traces ), i.e. all my footsteps or movements, 
because (properly, “in accordance with this, that,” as in Mic. 
iii. 4) they now as formerly (which is implied in the perfect, cf. 
lix, 4) attempt my life, i.e . strive after, lie in wait for it (njp 
like "iw, lxxi. 10, with the accusative = ^ rap in cxix. 95). To 
this circumstantial representation of their hostile proceedings is 
appended the clause ptri>y, which is not to be under¬ 

stood otherwise than as a question, and is marked as such by 
the order of the words (2 Kings v. 26, Isa. xxviii. 28) : In spite 
of iniquity ps there ] escape for them ? i.e . shall they, the liers-in- 
wait, notwithstanding such evil good-for-nothing mode of action, 
escape ? At any rate is, as in xxxii. 7, a substantivized in¬ 
finitive, and the “by no means” which belongs as answer to this 
'question passes over forthwith into the prayer for the overthrow 
of the evil ones. This is the customary interpretation since 
Kimchi’s day. Mendelssohn explains it differently : “ In vain 
be their escape,” following Aben-Jachja, who, however, like 
Saadia, takes B^>D to be imperative. Certainly adverbial notions 
are expressed by means of — e.g. abundantly, xxxi. 24; 

falsely, Lev. v. 22 ( vid . Gesenius, Thesaurus , p. 1028),— 
but one does not say tavby, and consequently also would hardly 
have said p.K“^y (by no means, for nothing, in vain) ; moreover 
the connection here demands the prevailing ethical notion for 
ptf. Hupfeld alters B^D to and renders it: “ recompense 
to them for wickedness,” which is not only critically improbable, 
but even contrary to the usage of the language, since D^D signi¬ 
fies to weigh out, but not to requite, and requires the accusative 
of the object. The widening of the circle of vision to the 
whole of the hostile world is rightly explained by Hengstenberg 
by the fact that the special execution of judgment on the part 
of God is only an outflow of His more general and compre¬ 
hensive execution of judgment, and the belief in the former 
has its root in a belief in the latter. The meaning of T]in 
becomes manifest from the preceding Psalm (lv. 24), to which 
the Psalm before us is appended by reason of manifold and 
closely allied relation. 

Vers. 9-12. What the poet prays for in ver. 8, he now 
expresses as his confident expectation with which he solaces 
himself. *1} (ver. 9) is not to be rendered “ flight,” which cer¬ 
tainly is not a thing that can be numbered (Olshausen); but 
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“ a being fugitive,” the unsettled life of a fugitive (Prov. xxviu 
8), can really be numbered both by its duration and its many 
temporary stays here and there. And upon the fact that God,, 
that He whose all-seeing eye follows him into every secret 
hiding-place of the desert and of the rocks, counteth (telleth) 
it, the poet lays great stress ; for he has long ago learnt to despair 
of man. The accentuation gives special prominence to as 
an emphatically placed object, by means of Zarka; and this 
is then followed by nrnsp with the conjunctive Galgal and the 
pausal nnsi with Olewejored (the — of which is placed over the 
final letter of the preceding word, as is always the case when 
the word marked W'ith this double accent is monosyllabic, or 
dissyllabic and accented on the first syllable). He who counts 
(Job xxxi. 4) all the steps of men, knows how long David has 
already been driven hither and thither without any settled home, 
although free from guilt. He comforts himself with this fact, 
but not without tears, which this wretched condition forces 
from him, and which he prays God to collect and preserve. 
Thus it is according to the accentuation, which takes np'fr as 
imperative, as e.g. in 1 Sam. viii. 5; but since D'P, is also 
the form of the passive participle (1 Sam. ix. 24, and frequently, 
2 Sam. xiii. 32), it is more natural, in accordance with the 
surrounding thoughts, to render it so even in this instance 
(posita est lacrima mea), and consequently to pronounce it as 
Milra (Ewald, Hupfeld, Bottclier, and Hitzig). TOD*f (Eccles. 
iv. 1) corresponds chiastically (crosswise) to with which 
forms a play in sound; and the closing clause ^rnsD2 
unites with in the first member of the verse. Both ver. 

96 and ver. 9c are wanting in any particle of comparison. The 
fact thus figuratively set forth, viz. that God collects the tears 
of His saints as it were in a bottle, and notes them together 
with the things which call them forth as in a memorial (Mai. 
iii. 16), the writer assumes; and only appropriatingly applies it to 
himself. The IK which follows may be taken either as a logical 
“in consequence of so and so” (as e.g. xix. 14, xl. 8), or as a 
“ then” fixing a turning-point in the present tearful wandering 
life (viz. when there have been enough of the “wandering” and 
of the “tears”), or “at a future time” (more abruptly, like by 
in xiv. 5, xxxvi. 13, vid . on ii. 5). fcOpK Di'3 is not an expansion 
Df this TK, which would trail awkwardly after it. The poet says 
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that one day his enemies will be obliged to retreat, inasmuch as 
a day will come when his prayer, which is even now heard, will 
be also outwardly fulfilled, and the full realization of the succour 
will coincide with the cry for help. By VijnjTiT in ver. lOfr 
he justifies this hope from his believing consciousness. It is 
not to be rendered, after Job xix. 19: U I who know,” which 
is a trailing apposition without any proper connection with 
what precedes; but, after 1 Kings xvii. 24: this I know (of 
this I am certain), that Eloliim is for me. nt as a neuter, just 
as in connection with JfT in Prov. xxiv. 12, and also frequently 
elsewhere (Gen. vi. 15, Ex. xiii. 8, xxx. 13, Lev. xi. 4, Isa. 
xxix. 11, cf. Job xv. 17); and as e.g. in Gen. xxxi. 42. 
Through Elohim, ver. 11 continues, will I praise : thus 
absolutely is the word named; it is therefore the divine word, 
just like “13 in ii. 12, the Son absolutely, therefore the divine 
Son. Because the thought is repeated, Elohim stands in the 
first case and then Jalive , in accordance with the Elohimic Psalm 
style, as in lviii. 7. The refrain in ver. 12 (cf. ver. 5b) indicates 
the conclusion of the strophe. The fact that we read in¬ 
stead of “ib'3 in this instance, just as in ver. 11 instead of 
(ver. 5a), is in accordance with the custom in the Psalms 
of not allowing the refrain to recur in exactly the same form. 

Vers. 13, 14. In prospect of his deliverance the poet pro¬ 
mises beforehand to fulfil the duty of thankfulness. in¬ 
cumbent upon me, as in Prov. vii. 14, 2 Sam. xviii. 11. T!!7 3 > 

with an objective subject, are the vows made to God; and 
nnin are distinguished from them, as e.g. in 2 Chron. xxix. 

31. He will suffer neither the pledged Tu nor the 
» . . . ° '■ "* " 
nnin Wtt' to be wanting; for—so will he be then able to sing 

and to declare—Thou hast rescued, etc. The perfect after ’3 
denotes that which is then past, as in lix. 17, cf. the dependent 
passage cxvi. 8 sq. There the expression is D'*nn nixnx instead 
of O'jnn (here and in Elihu’s speech, Job xxxiii. 30). 
Light of life (John viii. 12) or of the living (LXX. royir 
£(ovt(ov) is not exclusively the sun-light of this present life. 
Life is the opposite of death in the deepest and most compre¬ 
hensive sense ; light of life is therefore the opposite of the night 
of Hades, of this seclusion from God and from Ilis revelation 
in human history. 
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PSALM LVII. 

BEFORE FALLING ASLEEP IN THE WILDERNESS. 

2 BE gracious unto me, Elohim, be gracious unto me, 
For in Thee hath my soul hidden; 

And in the shadow of Thy wings do I seek refuge, 
Until the destruction passeth by. 

3 I call upon Elohim, the Most High, 

Upon God who performeth it for me : 

4 He will send from heaven and save me. 

If he who is greedy for me doth slander—( Sela ,) 
Elohim will send His mercy and truth. 

5 My soul is in the midst of lions, 

I will lie down among those who breathe forth fire. 
The children of men—their teeth are spears and 

arrows, 

And their tongue is a sharp sword. 

6 Oh show Thyself exalted above the heavens, Elohim, 
Above the whole earth Thy glory! 

7 They had laid a net for my steps, 

They had bowed down my soul, 

They had digged out a pit before me— 

They themselves fall therein. {Sela.) 

8 Confident is my heart, Elohim, confident is my heart, 
I will sing and play upon the harp. 

0 Awake up, my glory, 

Awake up, O harp and cithern, 

I will awake the morning dawn ! 

10 1 will praise Thee among the peoples, O Lord, 

I will praise Thee upon the harp among the nations. 

11 For great unto the heavens is thy mercy, 

And unto the clouds Thy truth. 
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12 Oh show Thyself exalted above the heavens, Elohim, 

Above the whole earth Thy glory. 

The Psalms that are to be sung after the melody nntfrrta 
(lvii., lviii., lix. Davidic, lxxv. Asaphic) begin here. The 
direction referring to the musical execution of the Psalm ought 
properly to be bv (^); but this is avoided as being 

unmelodious, and harsh so far as the syntax is concerned. 
The Geneva version is correct: pour le chanter sur Al taschchet. 
There is no actual reference in the words to Deut. ix. 26, or 
1 Sam. xxvi. 9 (why not also to Isa. lxv. 8?). 

The historical inscription runs : when he fled from Saul , in 
the cave . From the connection in the history from which this 
statement is extracted, it will have been clear whether the Psalm 
belongs to the sojourn in the cave of Adullam (1 Sam. ch. xxii.) 
or in the labyrinthine cave upon the alpine heights of Engedi, 
li by the sheep-folds” (1 Sam. ch. xxiv.), described in Van de 
Velde’s Journey , ii. 74—76. 

How manifold are the points in which these Psalms be¬ 
longing to the time of Saul run into one another! Ps. lvii. 
has not merely the supplicatory “ Be gracious unto me, Elohim,” 
at the beginning, but also applied in the same way (lvii. 4, 
lvi. 2 sq.), in common with Ps. lvi; in common with Ps. vii., 
HIM = ^33 (lvii. 9, vii. 6) ; the comparison of one’s enemies 
to lions and lionesses (lvii. 5, vii. 3); the figure of the digging 
of a pit (lvii. 7, vii. 16); with Ps. lix. the figure of the sword 
of the tongue (lvii. 5, lix. 8, cf. lii. 4); with Ps. lii. the poetical 
expression rmn (lvii. 2, lii. 4) ; with Ps. xxii. the relation of the 
deliverance of the anointed one to the redemption of ail peoples 
(lvii. 10, xxii. 28 sqq.). Also with Ps. xxxvi. it has one or two 
points of contact, viz. the expression M refuge under the shadow 
of God’s wings” (ver. 2, xxxvi. 8), and in the measuring of the 
mercy and truth of God by the height of the heavens (ver. 11, 
xxxvi. 6). Yet, on the other hand, it has a thoroughly charac¬ 
teristic impress. Just as Ps. lvi. delighted in confirming what 
was said by means of the interrogatory (vers. 9, 14), so 
Ps. lvii. revels in the figure epizeuxis, or an emphatic repetition 
of a word (vers. 2, 4, 8, 9). Ps. cviii. (which see) is a cento 
taken out of Ps. lvii. and lx. 

The strophe-schema of Ps. lvii. is the growing one: 4. 5. 6; 
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4. 5. 6.* Here also the Michtam is not wanting in its promi¬ 
nent favourite word. A refrain of a lofty character closes the 
first and second parts. In the first part cheerful submission 
rules, in the second a certainty of victory, which by anticipation 
takes up the song of praise. 

Vers. 2-6. By means of the two distinctive tense-forms 
the poet describes his believing flight to God for refuge as 
that which lias once taken place (n'Dn f rom n P , 7 = out of 
pause, like the same forms in lxxiii. 2, cxxii. 6), and still, 
because it is a living fact, is ever, and now in particular, 
renewed (npnN). The shadow of the wings of God is the pro¬ 
tection of His gentle, tender love; and the shadow of the wings 
is the quickening, cordial solace that is combined with this 
protection. Into this shadow the poet betakes himself for 
refuge now as he has done before, until i.e . the abysmal 
danger that threatens him, be overpast, prceteriverit (cf. Isa. 
xxvi. 20, and on the enallage numeri x. 10, Ges. § 147, a). 
Not as though he would then no longer stand in need of the 
divine protection, but he now feels himself to be specially in 
need of it; and therefore his chief aim is an undaunted trium¬ 
phant resistance of the impending trials. The effort on his 
own part, however, by means of which he always anew takes 
refuge in this shadow, is prayer to Him who dwells above and 

rules the universe. is without the article, which it never 

• • * 

takes; and “ipa (ver. 36) is the same, because it is regularly 
left out before the participle, which admits of being more fully 
defined, Amos ix. 12, Ezek. xxi. 19 (Hitzig). He calls upon 
God who accomplisheth concerning, i.e . for him (Esth. iv. 16), 
who carrieth out his cause, the cause of the persecuted one; 

is transitive as in cxxxviii. 8 . The LXX. renders tov 
€vepyeTi]<TavTd fie , as though it were tail (xiii. 6, and fre¬ 
quently) ; and even Hitzig and Hupfeld hold that the meaning 
is exactly the same. But although tal and fall back upon 
one and the same radical notion, still it is just their distinctive 
final letters that serve to indicate a difference of signification 

* The Syriac version reckons only 29 orixot ( fetgome ) ; vid. the Hexa- 
plarian version of this PBalm taken from Cod. 14,434 (Add. MSS.) in the 
British Museum, in Heidenheim’B Vierteijahrsschrif No. 2 (1861). 
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that is strictly maintained. In ver. 4 follow futures of hope. 
In this instance “that which brings me deliverance” is to be 
supplied in thought to (cf. xx. 3) and not as in xviii. 
17, cf. cxliv. 7; and this general and unmentioned object is 
then specialized and defined in the words “His mercy and 
His truth ” in ver. 4c. Mercy and truth are as it were the two 
good spirits, which descending from heaven to earth (cf. xliii. 
3) bring the divine WE''. to an accomplishment. The words 
HDD standing between a and c have been drawn by the 
accentuators to the first half of the verse, they probably inter¬ 
preting it thus: He (God) reproaeheth my devourers for ever 
(Sela ). But HDD always ( e.g . Isa. xxxvii. 23) has God as its 
object, not as its subject. 'SKP H"* n is to be connected with 
what follows as a hypothetical protasis (Ges. § 155, 4, a) : sup¬ 
posing that he who is greedy or pants for me (inhians mild) 
slandereth, then Elohim will send His mercy and His truth. 
The music that becomes forte in between, introduces and 
accompanies the throbbing confidence of the apodosis. 

In ver. 5, on the contrary, we may follow the interpretation 
of the text that is handed down and defined by the accentuation, 
natural as it may also be, with Luther and others, to take one’s 
own course. Since lias Zarka (Zinnor) and Olewe- 

T * ' ' • 

jored, it is accordingly to be rendered: “My soul is in the 
midst of lions, I will (must) lie down with flaming ones; the 
children of men—their teeth are a spear and arrows.” The 
rendering of the LXX., of Theodotion, and of the Syriac 
version accords with the interpunction of our text so far as both 
begin a new clause with itcoiprjOrjv (rDD*n, and I slept); whereas 
Aquila and Symmachus (taking as it seems, as a periphrastic 
expression of the subject-notion placed in advance) render all 
as far as 0'Br6 as one clause, at least dividing the verse into two 
parts, just as the accentuators do, at D'Erta The rendering of 
Aquila is iv pdacp \eaivcov Kotpr)6rjaopai XafSpwv ; that of Sym- 
raachus: iv fiiaco \eovrcov evOapacov itcoiprjOrjv , or according to 
another reading, pera^u \eovrcov ifcotprjOrjv (pXeyovrcw. They 
are followed by Jerome, who, however, in order that lie may 
be able to reproduce the changes nnsB'K into rDDB': Anima 
mea in medio leonum dormivit ferocientium . This construction, 
however, can be used in Greek and Latin, but not in Hebrew. 
We therefore follow the accents even in reference to the Zarka 
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above (a plural form that only occurs in this one passage 

in the Psalter, = D":£). In a general way it is to be observed 

that this D'&ob in connection with is not so much the 

1 • « * 

accusative of the object as the accusative of the place, although 
it may even be said to be the customary local accusative of the 
object with verbs of dwelling; on cf. Ruth iii. 8, 14, and 
Ps. lxxxviii. 6, Mic. vii. 5 (where at least the possibility of this 
construction of the verb is presupposed). But in particular it 
is doubtful (1) what signifies. The rendering “ flaming 

ones” is offered by the Targum, Saadia, and perhaps Sym- 
inachus. The verb obtains this signification apparently 
from the fundamental notion of licking or swallowing; and 
accordingly Theodotion renders it by avaXtarcovTccv, and Aquila 
most appropriately by Xdftpcov (a word used of a ravenous 
furious longing for anything). But nowhere means “to 
devour;” the poet must, therefore, in connection with 
have been thinking of the flaming look or the fiery jaws of the 
lions, and this attributive will denote figuratively their strong 
desire, which snorts forth as it were flames of fire. The ques¬ 
tion further arises, (2) how the cohortative is meant to 

be taken. Since the cohortative sometimes expresses that 
which is to be done more by outward constraint than inward 
impulse — never, however, without willing it one’s self (Ew. 
§ 228, a )—the rendering “ I must,” or “ therefore must I lie 
down,” commends itself. But the contrast, which has been 
almost entirely overlooked, between the literal beasts of prey 
and the children of men, who are worse than these, requires 
the simple and most natural rendering of the cohortative. We 
need only picture to ourselves the situation. The verb 33B* 
here has the sense of cubitum ire (iv. 9). Starting from this 
we look to ver. 9, and it at once becomes clear that we 
have before us an evening or nightly song. David the per¬ 
secuted one finds himself in the wilderness and, if we accept 
the testimony of the inscription, in a cave: his soul is in the 
midst of lions, by which he means to say that his life is exposed 
to them. Here bold in faith, he is resolved to lie down to sleep, 
feeling himself more secure among lions than among men; for 
the children of men, his deadly foes both in word and in deed, 
are worse than beasts of prey: teeth and tongue are murderous 
weapons. This more than brutal joy at the destruction of 
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one’s neighbour # which prevails among men, urges him to put 
forth the prayer that God, who in Himself is exalted above the 
heavens and the whole earth, would show Himself by some 
visible manifestation over the heavens above as the exalted 
One, and the prayer that His glory may be, i.e. may become 
manifest (or even: exalted be His glory, QVV), over the whole 
earth beneath,—His glory which to His saints is a health- 
diffusing light, and to the heartless foes of men and God a 

O C' / 

consuming fire,—so that the whole world shall be compelled to 
acknowledge this glory in which His holiness manifests itself, 
and shall become conformed to it after everything that is 
hostile is overthrown, 

Yers. 7-12. In this second half of the Psalm the poet 
refreshes himself with the thought of seeing that for which he 
longs and prays realized even with the dawning of the morning 
after this night of wretchedness. The perfect in ver. Id is the 
perfect of certainty; the other perfects state what preceded 
and is now changed into the destruction of the crafty ones 
themselves. If the clause 'PM *]p3 is rendered: my soul was 
bowed down (cf. ^n, cix. 22), it forms no appropriate corollary 
to the crafty laying of snares. Hence *|B3 must be taken as 
transitive: he had bowed down my soul; the change of number 
in the mention of the enemies is very common in the Psalms 
relating to these trials, whether it be that the poet has one 
enemy tear before his mind or comprehends them all in 

one. Even the LXX. renders kqX KarkKap^av ttjv "tyvxfiv 
fiov , it is true, as though it were 1DB33, but can scarcely have 
read it thus. This line is still remarkable; one would expect 
for ven 76 a thought parallel with ver. Id, and perhaps the 
poet wrote 1PB3 P|D3, his (the net-layer’s) own soul bends (viz. 
in order to fall into the net). Then t|B3 like ^33 would be preet, 
confidently. In this certainty, to express which the music here 
becomes triumphantly forte , David’s heart is confident, cheerful 
(Symmachus khpala), and a powerful inward impulse urges 
him to song and harp. Although $33 may signify ready, 
equipped (Ex. xxxiv. 2, Job xii. 5), yet this meaning is to be 


* Cf. Sir. xxv. 15, in the Hebrew: non ptO }nB PtO ityD PtO pH 
DMK nDH (no poison exceeds the poison of the serpent, and no wrath 
exceeds the wrath of an enemy). 

VOL. IL 13 
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rejected here in view of li. 12, Ixxviii. 37, cxii. 7: it is not 
appropriate to the emphatic repetition of the word* His even¬ 
ing mood which found expression in ver. 4, was hope of victory; 
the morning mood into which David here transports himself, is 
certainty of victory. He calls upon his soul to awake ('"P 3 ? as 
in xvi. 9, xxx. 13), he calls upon harp and cithern to awake 
ban with one article that avails for both words, as in Jer. 
xxix. 3, Neh. i. 5; and nnty with the accent on the ultima on 
account of the coining together of two aspirates), from which 
he has not parted even though a fugitive; with the music of 
stringed instruments and with song he will awake the not yet 
risen dawn, the sun still slumbering in its chamber: exper- 

gcfaciam (not expergiscar ), as e.g . in Cant. ii. 7, and as Ovid 
(Metam . xi. 597) says of the cock, evocat auroram .* His song 
of praise, however, shall not resound in a narrow space where 
it is scarcely heard; he will step forth as the evangelist of his 
deliverance and of his Deliverer in the world of nations (D'Bin; 
and the parallel word, as also in cviii. 4, cxlix. 7, is to be written 
D'Bxb with Lamed raphatum and Metheg before it); his voca¬ 
tion extends beyond Israel, and the events of his life are to be 
for the benefit of mankind. Here we perceive the self-con¬ 
sciousness of a comprehensive mission, which accompanied 
David from the beginning to the end of his royal career (i rid. 
xviii. 50). What is expressed in ver. 11 is both motive and 
theme of the discourse among the peoples, viz. God’s mercy 
and truth which soar high as the heavens (xxxvi. 6). That 
they extend even to the heavens is only an earthly conception 
of their infinity (cf. Eph. iii. 18) In the refrain, ver. 12, 
which only differs in one letter from ver. 6, the Psalm comes 
back to the language of prayer. Heaven and earth have a 
mutually involved history, and the blessed, glorious end of this 
history is the sunrise of the divine doxa over both, here prayed 
for. 


* With reference to the above passage in the Psalms, the Talmud, B. 
Berachoth 3&, says, 41 A cithern used to hang above David’s bed; and when 
midnight came, the north wind blew among the strings, so that they 
sounded of themselves; and forthwith he arose and busied himself with the 
Tora until the pillar of the dawn (nn^n TUDiO ascended.” Rashi observes, 
“The dawn awakes the other kings; but I, said David, will awake the 

dawn (nnrn m 'a#)” 
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CRY FOR VENGEANCE UPON THOSE WHO PERVERT JUSTICE. 

2 DO ye really, O ye gods, speak righteousness, 

Do ye in uprightness judge the children of men ? 

3 Nay, in heart ye work iniquities, 

In the land ye weigh out the violence of your hands. 

4 Apostate are the ungodly from the womb, 

Gone astray from the birth are the speakers of lies. 

5 Poison have they after the likeness of the poison of the 

serpent, 

Like a deaf adder which stoppeth her ear, 

6 That she may not hear the voice of the charmers, 

The skilful practiser of sorcery. 

7 Elohim, break their teeth in their mouth, 

The teeth of the lions do Thou wrench out, Jahve! 

8 They must melt away as running water; 

When he shooteth his arrows they are as though cut off. 

9 (Let them be) as a snail that goes along dissolving as it goes, 
(As) the untimely birth of a woman, that hath not seen the 

sun. 

10 Before, then, your pots feel the thorn, 

Whether it be raw or at boiling heat—He whirleth it away. 

11 The righteous shall rejoice that he seeth vengeance, 

He shall bathe his footsteps in the blood of the ungodly. 

12 And men shall confess: Verily the righteous findeth fruit, 
Verily there is a deity judging in the earth. 

Their teeth , said Ps. lvii., are spear and arrows , and their 
tongue a sharp sword; Ps. lviii. prays : crush their teeth in 
their mouth . This prominent common thought has induced the 
collector to append the one Michlam of David, to be sung al- 
tashcheth , to the other. Ps. lviii., however, belongs to another 
period, viz. to the time of Absalom. The incomparable boldness 
of the language does not warrant us in denying it to David 
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In no one Psalm do we meet with so many high-flown figures 
coming together within the same narrow compass. But that 
it is David who speaks in this Psalm is to a certain extent 
guaranteed by Ps. lxiv. and cxl. These three Psalms, of which 
the closing verses so closely resemble one another that they at 
once invite comparison, show that the same David who writes 
elsewhere so beautifully, tenderly, and clearly, is able among 
his manifold transitions to rise to an elevation at which his 
words as it were roll along like rumbling thunder through the 
gloomy darkness of the clouds, and more especially where they 
supplicate (lviii. 7) or predict (cxl. 10) the judgment of God. 

The cumulative use of 1&3 in different applications is pecu¬ 
liar to this Psalm. Its Michtam character becomes clearly 
defined in the closing verse. 


Yers. 2, 3. The text of ver. 2 a runs: Do ye really dictate 
the silence of righteousness ? i.e. that before which righteous¬ 
ness must become silent, as the collector (cf. lvi. 1) appears to 
have read it (D^K = B. Chullin 89a). But instead of ota 

it is, with Houbigant, J. D. Michaelis, Mendelssohn, and others, 
to be read (= D'ta, as in Ex. xv. 11), as an apostrophe of 
those who discharge the godlike office of rulers and judges. 
Both the interrogative DJDKH (with U as is always the case at 
the head of interrogative clauses), num vere, which proceeds 
from doubt as to the questionable matter of fact (Num. xxii. 
37, 1 Kings viii. 27, 2 Cliron. vi. 18), and the parallel member 
of the verse, and also the historical circumstances out of which 
the Psalm springs, demand this alteration. Absalom with his 
followers had made the administration of justice the means of 
stealing from David the heart of his people; he feigned to be 
the more impartial judge. Hence David asks: Is it then really 
so, ye gods (E^X like Ixxxii. 1, and here, as there, not 


without reference to their superhumanly proud and assumptive 
bearing), that ye speak righteousness, that ye judge the children 
of men in accordance with justice? Nay, on the contrary (*!*$, 
(mo, introducing an answer that goes beyond the first No), in 
heart (i.e. not merely outwardly allowing yourselves to be carried 
away) ye prepare villanies (bys, as in Mic. ii. 1, and riiriy, as 
in lxiv. 7, from = ffoy, xcii. 16, Job v. 16, with o = S + w), 
in the land ye weigh out the violence of your hands (so that 
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consequently violence fills the balances of your pretended jus¬ 
tice). DIN 'pa in ver. 2b is the accusative of the object; if it 
had been intended as a second vocative, it ought to have been 
ty'tr'pa (iv. 3). The expression is inverted in order to make it 
possible to use the heavy energetic futures. (mostly erro- 

ously marked with Pazer) has Athnach , cf. xxxv. 20, lxxvi. 12. 

Vers. 4-6. After this bold beginning the boldest figures 
follow one another rapidly; and the first of these is that of the 
serpent, which is kept up longer than any of the others. The 
verb “n? (cogn. “HD) is intentionally written “lit in this instance 
in a neuter, not an active sense, plural ni, like W3 y nb. Bakius 
recognises a retrospective reference to this passage in Isa. 
xlviii. 8. In such passages Scripture bears witness to the fact, 
which is borne out by experience, that there are men in whom 
evil from childhood onwards has a truly diabolical character, 
i.e. a selfish character altogether incapable of love. For although 
hereditary sinfulness and hereditary sin (guilt) are common to 
all men, yet the former takes the most manifold combinations 
and forms; and, in fact, the inheriting of sin and the complex 
influence of the power of evil and of the power of grace on the 
propagation of the human race require that it should be so. 
The Gospel of John more particularly teaches such a dualism 
of the natures of men. iD^"npn (with Rebia y as in xviii. 18a) 
is not the subject: the poison belonging to them, etc., but a 
clause by itself: poison is to them, they have poison; the con¬ 
struct state here, as in Lam. ii. 18, Ezek. i. 27, does not express 
a relation of actual union, but only a close connection. Dtps’ 
(with the orthophonic Dagesh which gives prominence to the 
Teth as the commencement of a syllable) is an optative future 
form, which is also employed as an indicative in the poetic- 
style, e.g, xviii. 11. The subject of this attributive clause, 
continuing the adjective, is the deaf adder, such an one, viz., 


as makes itself deaf; and in this respect (as in their evil serpent 
nature) it is a figure of the self-hardening evil-doer. Then 
with begins the more minute description of this adder. 
There is a difference even among serpents. They belong to 
the worst among them that are inaccessible to any kind of 
human influence. All the arts of sorcery are lost upon them. 
D’KTita are the whisperers of magic formulae (cf. Arabic naffa - 
that, adjurations), and D'*un is one who works binding by 
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spells, exorcism, and tying fast by magic knots (cf. “OH, to 

bind = to bewitch, cf. Joe* Persic bend = /ccndSecrfio?) 

vid . Isaiah , i. 118, ii. 242). The most inventive affection and 
the most untiring patience cannot change their mind. Nothing 
therefore remains to David but to hope for their removal, and 
to pray for it. 

Vers. 7-10. The verb D*in is used much in the same way 
in ver. 7a as apacrcreiv ( e.g . Iliad y xiii. 577, otto Be TpvcfxiXeiav 
dpai~€v) } which presents a similar onomatope. The form TONE’ 
is, as in Job vii. 5, = The Jewish expositors, less appro¬ 
priately, compare Num. xxxii. 24, and WT3 = W3, Isa. 

xviii. 2, 7; Chet lab, Jer. xxx. 16, and flDfiO, Zech. xiv. 

10, more nearly resemble it. The treading (bending) of the 
bow is here, as in Ixiv. 4, transferred to the arrows ( = xi. 
2): he bends and shoots off his arrows, they shall be as though 
cut off in the front, i.e. as inoperative as if they had no heads 
or points (iD3 as in Isa. xxvi. 18). In ver. 9 follow two 
figures to which the apprecatory “let them become” is to be 
supplied. Or is it perhaps to be rendered: As a snail, which 
Thou causest to melt away, i.e. squashest with the foot (DDPi, 
as in xxxix. 12, fut. Hiph . of HDD = DpD), let him perish ? 
The change of the number does not favour this; and according 
to the usage of the language, which is fond of construing 
with gerunds and participles, and also with abstract nouns, e.g . 
Dn "jtaj 'np the words Tj’Sni DEH belong together, and they 
are also accented accordingly: as a snail or slug which goes 
along in dissolution, goes on and dissolves as it goes (Dpn after 

^ • < f ^ om 56a # ). The snail has received its name 
from this apparent dissolving into slime. For (with 

Dag. dirimens for b^3P) is the naked slimy snail or slug (Tar- 
gum, according to ancient conception, ^nt u the slime- 

worm”), from to make wet, moist.f In the second figure, 


* In the Phoenician, the Cyprian copper mine T apoLcjoc appears to 
have taken its name from DDH, liquefactio (Levy, Phonizische Studien , 
hi. 7). 

t “ God has created nothing without its use,” says the Talmud, B. 
Shabbath 77b ; “ He has created the snail Woiy) to heal bruises by 

laying it upon them:” cf. Genesis Uabba y ch. li. init. y where is ex¬ 
plained by NVD'b) *'0yx,v'K7i ) oeoihos, Umax. Abraham b. David 
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the only sense in which TOK belong together is “ the un¬ 
timely birth of a woman;” and rather than explain with the 
Talmud ( B . Moed katan 66) and Targum (contrary to the 
accents): as an abortion, a mole,* one would alter into 
But this is not necessary, since the construct form 
is found also in other instances (Deut. xxi. 11, 1 Sam. xxviii. 
7) out of the genitival relation, in connection with a close co¬ 
ordinate construction. So here, where WOW according to 

Job iii. 16, Eccles. vi. 3-5, is an attributive clause to 
(the falling away of a woman = abortions), which is used 
collectively (E\v. § 176, 6). The accentuation also harmonizes 
here with the syntactic relation of the words. In ver. 10, 10K 
(plural in African, i,e. Punic, in Dioscorides arahlv) is the 
rhamnus or buckthorn, which, like Drh, the broom, not only 
makes a cheerful crackling fire, but also produces an ash that 
retains the heat a long time, and is therefore very useful in 
cooking. The alternative —toll signifies sive , sive y whether 

the one or the other, 
fresh, raw meat still 
(1 Sam. ii. 15) ; a fierce heat or fire, here a boiling heat. 
There is no need to understand pin metonymically, or perhaps 
as an adjective = charron , of boiled meat: it is a statement of 
tlie condition. The suffix of however, refers, as being 

neuter, to the whole cooking apparatus, and more especially to 
the contents of the pots. The rendering therefore is: whether 
raw or in a state of heat, i.e. of being cooked through, He 
(Jahve) carries it away as with a whirlwind. Hengstenberg 


of Fez, the cotemporary of Saadia, has explained it in his Arabico-Hebrew 
Lexicon, by the slug. Nevertheless this is properly the name of 

the snail with a house (p'JTU)i Talmudic and even at the present day 

in Syria and Palestine (which is pronounced halezon ) ; whereas 

Was* in conformity with the etymon and with the figure, is the naked 
snail or Blug. The ancient versions perhaps failed to recognise this, because 
the slug is not very often to be seen in hot eastern countries; but WuC* 
in this signification can be looked upon as traditional. The rendering 41 a 
rain-brook or mountain-torrent (Arabic seil sdbii) which running runs 
away,” would, to say nothing more, give us, as Rosenmiillcr has already 
observed, a figure that has been made use of already in ver. 8. 

* The mole, which was thought to have no eyes, is actually called in 
post-biblical Hebrew plur. (vid. Ktlim xxi. 3). 


V? is that which is living, fresh, viz. the 
having the blood in it, the opposite of SliOD 
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rightly remarks, “To the raw meat correspond the immature 
plots, and to the cooked the mature ones.” To us, who regard 
the Psalm as belonging to the time of Absalom, and not, like 
Iiengstenberg, to the time of Saul, the meat in the pots is the 
new kingship of Absalom. The greater the self-renunciation 
with which David at that time looked on at the ripening revolt, 
disclaiming all action of his own, the stronger the confidence 
with which he expected the righteous interposition of God that 
did actually follow, but (as he here supposes possible) not until 
the meat in the pot was almost done through; yet, on the 
other side, so quickly, that the pots had scarcely felt the crack¬ 
ling heat which should fully cook the meat. 

Vers. 11, 12. Finally, we have a view of the results of the 
judicial interposition of God. The expression made use of to 
describe the satisfaction which this gives to the righteous is 
thoroughly Old Testament and warlike in its tone (cf. Ixviii. 
24). David is in fact king, and perhaps no king ever remained 
so long quiet in the face of the most barefaced rebellion, and 
checked the shedding of blood, as David did at that time. If, 
however, blood must nevertheless flow in streams, he knows 
full well that it is the blood of the partisans of his deluded son; 
so that the men who were led the further astray in their judg¬ 
ment concerning him, the more inactive he remained, will at 
last be compelled to confess that it does really repay one to be 
just, and that there is really one higher than the high ones 
(Eccles. v. 7 [8]), a deity (D'n^tf) above the gods (D'^N) who, 
though not forthwith, will nevertheless assuredly execute judg¬ 
ment in the earth. here, as in Job xviii. 21, Isa. xlv. 14, 
retains its originally affirmative signification, which it has in 
common with |3K. is construed with the plural (Ges. § 

112, rem. 3), as is frequently the case, e,g» 2 Sam. vii. 23 (where, 
however, the chronicler, in 1 Chron. xvii. 21, has altered the 
older text). This is not because the heathen are speaking 
(Baur), but in order to set the infinite majesty and omni¬ 
potence of the heavenly Judge in contrast with these puffed- 
up “gods.” 
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PSALM LIX. 

PRAYER OF AN INNOCENT MAN WHOM MEN ARE TRYING 

TO TAKE. 

2 DELIVER me from mine enemies, O my God, 

From those who rise up against me bear me away I 

3 Deliver me from the workers of iniquity, 

And from men of blood save me! 

4 For, lo, they lie in wait for my soul, 

The shameless gather themselves together against me— 

Xot on account of transgression on my part and on account 

of sin, Jahve! 

5 Without sin they run and make themselves ready; 

Awake to meet me, and examine! 

6 And do Thou, Jahve Eloliim of hosts, God of Israel, 

Stir Thyself to visit all the heathen, 

Spare not all those who are atrociously faithless. ( Sela .) 

7 They come again at evening, they howl like dogs, 

And go the rounds in the city. 

8 Lo they foam at their mouth ; 

Swords are in their lips, 

For u who doth hear it ? 1 ” 

9 And Thou, Jahve, tangliest at them, 

Thou mockest at all the heathen. 

10 My strength , upon Thee will 1 wait } 

For Eloliim is my fortress . 

11 My God will come to meet me with His mercy, 

Eloliim will cause me to rejoice over those who lie in wait 

for me. 

12 Slay them not, lest my people forget it, 

Cause them to go astray by Thy power and cast them down ; 
Thou art our shield, O Lord! 

13 The sin of their mouth is the word of their lips, 

Therefore let them be ensnared in their pride, 

And on account ot the curse and the deceit which they 

utter. 
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14 Destroy in wrath, destroy, that they may be no more, 

And that they may know that Elohirn is Ruler in Jacob 
Unto the ends of the earth! (*8e/a.) 

15 They come again at evening, they howl like dogs, 

And go the rounds in the city. 

16 They wander to and fro in order to eat; 

If they are not satisfied, they stay over night— 

17 But as for me, I shall sing of Thy strength, 

And exult, in the morning, over Thy mercy; 

That Thou hast been a fortress to me, 

And a refuge in the day when I was afraid. 

18 My strength , to Thee will I harp , 

For Elohim is my fortress , my merciful God . 

This Michlam y after the melody Al-tashcheth , coinciding witn 
lvii. 5 and lviii. 7 in the figure used in ver. 8, is the earliest 
among; the Davidic Psalms which are dated from the time of 

O 

Saul’s persecution. When Saul sent and they (those who were 
sent by him) watched the house in order to slay him (David); 
it therefore belongs to the time spoken of in 1 Sam. xix. 11 sqq 
This inscription is no more intended to imply that the Psalm 
was composed on that night before the flight, which was 
rendered possible by the artifice of Michal, than the inscription 
of Ps. li. is meant to imply that the origin of the Psalm was 
coincident with the arrival of Nathan. The 3 of such inscrip¬ 
tions only sets forth in a general way the historical groundwork 
of the song. If we consider the contents of the Psalm from 
this point of view, we shall obtain a tolerably distinct picture of 
the situation. We must imagine that Saul, even before he 
issued that command to watch David’s house the night through 
and to slay him in the morning, Le . to assassinate him behind 
Michal’s back (1 Sam. xix. 11), sought to get rid of him in 
some more secret way; that the venal men of his court, them¬ 
selves not less ill-disposed towards David, had offered him their 
hand for the deed; and that in consequence of this, great 
activity, which was probably seen through by him whose life 
was threatened, was observable in Gibea, and that more espe¬ 
cially every evening, when the bandits strolled through the city 
in order to meet with the dreaded rival and give him his death- 
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blow. The Psalms and the Prophets are often the medium 
through which we gain a deeper insight into events which are 
only sketched in the historical books after their most prominent 

outward features. 

In consideration of the fact that the description of the 
nightly proceedings of the enemies is repeated after the manner 
of a refrain, and that the poet in ver. 17 contrasts his believ- 
ingly joyous prospects for the coming morning with the in¬ 
effectual ardour with which they pass the night patrolling the 
streets, Psalm lix. seems to be an evening song belonging to 
those perilous days spent in Gibea. 

Vers. 2-10. First part. As far as ver. 4 we recognise 
strains familiar in the Psalms. The enemies are called 'DDipJlD 

: i • ‘ 

as in Job xxvii. 7, cf. Ps. xvii. 7; DMJJ as shameless, My or 
My: as in Isa. lvi. 11, on account of their bold shameless 

• « M «| « / / 

greediness, dogs. On in a subordinate clause, vid. Ewald, 
§ 286, : without there being transgression or sin on my side, 

which might have caused it. The suffix (transgression on my 
part) is similar to xviii. 24. }*iy“'5>3 (cf. Job xxxiv. 6) is a 

similar adverbial collateral definition: without there existing 

o 

any sin, which ought to be punished. The energetic future 
jeruzun depicts those who servilely give effect to the king’s evil 
caprice; they run hither and thither as if attacking and put 
themselves in position, pisn = gisnn, like the Hithpa. nDipn, 
Prov. xxvi. 26, the Hothpa . Lev. xiii. 55 sq., and the 

Nithpa. Deut. xxi. 8. Surrounded by such a band of 

assassins, David is like one besieged, who sighs for succour; 
and he calls upon Jahve, who seems to be sleeping and inclined 
to abandon him. with that bold nK"H 'ns-ipb n*m to awake to 

/ ” : • t : • t / 

meet him, i.e. to join him with His help like a relieving army, 
and to convince Himself from personal observation of the 
extreme danger in which His charge finds himself. The con¬ 
tinuation was obliged to be expressed bv nnsi, because a special 
appeal to God interposes between rnty and nx'pn. In the 
emphatic “Thou,” however, after it has been once expressed, 
is implied the conditional character of the deliverance by the 
absolute One. And each of the divine names made use of in 
this lengthy invocation, which corresponds to the deep anxiety 
of the poet, is a challenge, so to speak, to the ability and will- 
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ingness, the power and promise of God. The juxtaposition 
Jahve Eloliiin Tsebaoth (occurring, besides this instance, in 
lxxx. 5, 20, lxxxiv. 9), which is peculiar to the Elohimic Psalms, 
is to be explained by the consideration that Elohim had become 
a proper name like Jahve , and that the designation Jahve 
Tsebaoth , by the insertion of Elohim in accordance with the 
style of the Elohimic Psalms, is made still more imposing and 
solemn; and now D1N3V is a genitive dependent not merely 
upon mn' but upon D'rfo* mrp (similar to lvi. la, Isa. xxviii. 15; 
Symbolcc , p. 15). is in apposition to this threefold 

name of God. The poet evidently reckons himself as belong¬ 
ing to an Israel from which he excludes his enemies, viz. the 

O 9 

true Israel which is in reality the people of God. Among the 
heathen, against whom the poet invokes God's interposition, 
are included the heathen-minded in Israel; this at least is the 


view which brings about this extension of the prayer. Also in 
connection with the words flN V TJ3"^3 the poet, in fact, has chiefly 
before his mind those who are immediately round about him 
and thus disposed. It is those who act treacherously from 
extreme moral nothingness and worthlessness (fltj genit. epexeg,). 
The music, as Sela directs, here becomes more boisterous; it 
gives intensity to the strong cry for the judgment of God; and 
the first unfolding of thought of this Michtam is here brought 
to a close. 


The second begins by again taking up the description of 
the movements of the enemy which was begun in vers. 4, 5. 
We see at a glance how here ver. 7 coincides with ver. 5, and 
ver. 8 with ver. 4, and ver. 9 with ver. 6. Hence the impre¬ 
catory rendering of the futures of ver. 7 is not for a moment 
to be entertained. By day the emissaries of Saul do not 
venture to carry out their plot, and David naturally does not 
run into their hands. They therefore come back in the even¬ 
ing, and that evening after evening (cf. Job xxiv. 14); they 
snarl or howl like dogs (npr^ used elsewhere of the growling of 
the bear and the cooing of the dove; it is distinct from n33, 


to bark, and 3^3, to yelp), because they do not want 

to betray themselves by loud barking, and still cannot altogether 
conceal their vexation and rage; and they go their rounds in 
the city (like 33to ; Cant. iii. 2, cf. supra lv. 11), in order 
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to cut off their victim from flight, and perhaps, what would be 
very welcome to them, to run against him in the darkness. 
The further description in ver. 8 follows them on this patrol. 
What they belch out or foam out is to be inferred from the 
fact that swords are in their lips, which they, as it were, draw 
so soon as they merely move their lips. Their mouth overflows 
with murderous thoughts and with slanders concerning David, 
by which they justify their murderous greed to themselves as 
if there were no one, viz. no God, who heard it. But Jahve, 
from whom nothing, as with men, can be kept secret, laughs 
at them, just as He makes a mockery of all heathen, to whom 
this murderous band, which fears the light and is unworthy of 
the Israelitish name, is compared. This is the primary passage 
to xxxvii. 13, ii. 4; for Ps. lix. is perhaps the oldest of the 
Davidic Psalms that have come down to us, and therefore also 
the earliest monument of Israelitish poetry in which the divine 
name Jahve Tsebaoth occurs; and the chronicler, knowing that 
it was the time of Samuel and David that brought it into use, 
uses this name only in the life of David. Just as this strophe 
opened in ver. 7 with a distich that recurs in ver. 15, so it also 
closes now in ver. 10 with a distich that recurs below in ver. 
18, and that is to be amended according to the text of that 
passage. For all attempts to understand as being genuine 
prove its inaccuracy. With the old versions it has to be read 
'W; but as for the rest, niDPM must be retained in accordance 
with the usual variation found in such refrains: my strength, 
Thee will I regard (1 Sam. xxvi. 15; observe, 2 Sam. xi. 16), 
or upon Thee will I wait (cf. cxxx. 6); i.e. in the conscious¬ 
ness of my own feebleness, tranquil and resigned, I will look 
for Thine interposition on my behalf. 

Vers. 11-18. In this second half of the Psalm the cry of 
fear is hushed. Hope reigns, and anger burns more fiercely. 
The Keri says that ver. 11a is to be read: *npn '[6s, my 

gracious God will anticipate me,—but with what? This ques¬ 
tion altogether disappears if we retain the Chethib and point 
non 'r6s: my God will anticipate me with His mercy (cf. xxi. 
4), i.e. will meet me bringing His mercy without any effort of 
mine. Even the old translators have felt that non must be¬ 
long to the verb as a second object. The LXX. is perfectly 
correct in its rendering, o Geo? fiov to e\eo? avrov nrpcHpOdaet 
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fie. The Keii has come into existence in looking to ver. 18, 
according to which it seems as though ought to be 

added to the refrain, ver. 10 (cf. a similar instance in xlii. 6, 
7). But ver. 11a would be stunted by doing this, and it 
accords with Biblical poetic usage that the refrain in ver. 18 
should be climactic in comparison with ver. 10 (just as it also 
does not altogether harmonize in its first half) ; so that Olshau- 
sen’s proposal to close ver. 10 with HDH and to begin 
ver. 11 with non (cf. lxxix. 8) is only just to be put on record. 
The prayer “slay them not” does not contradict the prayer 
that follows for their destruction. The poet wishes that those 
who lie in wait for him, before they are totally swept away, 
may remain for a season before the eyes of his people as an 
example of punishment. In accordance with this, by a 

comparison of the Hiph. in Num. xxxii. 13, and of the Kal in 


ver. 16, cix. 10, is to be rendered: cause them to wander about 
(Targum, cf. Genesis Rabba y ch. xxxviii. init y totata); and in 
connection with (p one is involuntarily reminded of x. 10,14, 
and is tempted to read Tj^hn or cause them to wander 


about in adversity or wretchedness, = cJJU- j^s. y vi’/a caligi - 

nosa lu e . misera ), and more especially since ib'ra occurs no¬ 
where else instead of or But the Jod in limn is 

• 1 “ » r 

unfavourable to this supposition; and since the martial apos¬ 
trophe of God by “our shield” follows, the choice of the word 
is explained by the consideration that the poet conceives of the 
power of God as an army (Joel ii. 25), and perhaps thinks 
directly of the heavenly host (Joel iv. [iii.] 11), over which the 
Lord of Hosts holds command (Hitzig). By means of this 
He is first of all to cause them to go astray ("pi Jp, Gen. iv. 
12), then utterly to cast them down (lvi. 8). The Lord (p^N) 
is to do this, as truly as He is Israel's shield against all the 
heathen and all pseudo-Israelites 'who have become as heathen. 
The first member of ver. 13 is undoubtedly meant descrip¬ 
tively : u the sin of their mouth (the sin of the tongue) is the 
word of their lips” (with the dull-toned suffix mo y in the use of 
which Ps. lix. associates itself with the Psalms of the time of 
Saul, lvi., xi., xvii., xxii., xxxv., Ixiv.). The combination 

however, more readily suggests parallel passages like 
Prov. xi. 6 than Prov. vi. 2; and moreover the IP of the ex- 
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pression ETOO* which is without example in connection 

with "iBD, and, taken as expressing the motive (Hupfeld), ought 
to be joined with some designations of the disposition of mind, 
is best explained as an appended statement of the reason for 
which they are to be ensnared, so that consequently nsp' : (cf. 
lxix. 27, lxiv. 6) is an attributive clause; nor is this contrary 
to the accentuation, if one admits the Munach to be a transfor¬ 
mation of Mugrasli . It is therefore to be rendered : “ let them, 
then, be taken in their pride, and on account of the curse and 
deceit which they wilfully utter.” If, by virtue of the right¬ 
eousness of the Ruler of the world, their sin has thus become 
their fall, then, after they have been as it were a warning 
example to Israel, God is utterly to remove them out of the 
way, in order that they (it is unnecessary to suppose any 
change of subject), while perishing, may perceive that Elohim 
is Ruler in Jacob (3, used elsewhere of the object, e.g. Mic. v. 1, 
is here used of the place of dominion), and as in Jacob, so 
from thence unto the ends of the ear th like xlviii. 11) 
wields the sceptre. Just like the first group of the first part, 
this first group of the second part also closes with Sela. 

The second group opens like the second group in the first 
part, but with this exception, that here we read which 

loosely connects it with what precedes, whereas there it is 
The poet’s gaze is again turned towards Ills present straitened 
condition, and again the pack of dogs by which Saul is hunt¬ 
ing him present themselves to his mind. Hftn points towards 
an antithesis that follows, and which finds its expression in 

and stand in direct contrast to one another, and in 
addition to this has preceded. The reading of the LXX. 
(Vulgate, Luther, [and authorized version] ), teal ^o^^\jgqv<jiv — 
or is thereby proved to be erroneous. But if 
the correct reading, then it follows that we have to take ver. 16 
not as foretelling what will take place, but as describing that 
which is present; so that consequently the fut. consec. (as is 
frequently the case apart from any historical connection) is 
only a consecutive continuation of pJW (for which the Keri has 
PVT.; the form that was required in ver. 12, but is inadmis¬ 
sible here) : they wander up and down (VU as in cix. 10, cf. "lu, 
Job xv. 23) to eat (that is to say, seeking after food); and if they 
are not satisfied, they pass the night, i.e . remain, eager for food 
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and expecting it, over night on the spot. This interpretation 
is the most natural, the simplest, and the one that harmonizes 
best not only with the text before us (the punctuation 
not gives the member of the clause the impress of being 

a protasis), but also with the situation. The poet describes 
the activity of his enemies, and that by completing or re¬ 
touching the picture of their comparison to dogs: he himself 
is the food or prey for which they are so eager, and which they 
would not willingly allow to escape them, and which they 
nevertheless cannot get within their grasp. Their morbid 
desire remains unsatisfied : he, however, in the morning, is 
able to sing of the power of God, which protects him, and 
exultantly to praise God’s loving-kindness, which satiates and 
satisfies him (xc. 14); for in the day of fear, which to him is 
now past, God was his inaccessible stronghold, his unapproach¬ 
able asylum. To this God, then, even further the play of his 
harp shall be directed (rvj^TX), just as was his waiting or hoping 
(rnbttfy ver. 10). 


PSALM LX. 

DRILL PSALM AFTER A LOST BATTLE. 

3 ELOHIM, Thou hast cast us off, Thou hast scattered us, 
Thou hast been angry, restore us again! 

4 Thou hast made the land to tremble, Thou hast torn it 

asunder, 

Heal its breaches, for it tottereth!! 

5 Thou hast made Thy people experience a hard thing, 

Thou hast given us wine to drink to intoxication. 

6 Thou hast given those who fear Thee a banner 

To lift themselves up on account of the truth. ( Sela .) 

7 In order that Thy beloved may be delivered, 

Save now with Thy right hand and answer me 11! 

8 Elohim hath promised in His holiness: 

I shall rejoice, I shall portion out Shechem, 

And measure out the valley of Succoth, 
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9 Mine is Gilead and mine Manasseh, 

And Ephraim is the helm of my head, 

Judah is my sceptre, 

10 Moab is my wash-pot, 

Upon Edom I cast my shoe. 

Cry out concerning me, O Philistia! 

11 Who will conduct me to the fortified city! 

Who will bring me to Edom?! 

12 Hast not Thou, Elohim, cast us off, 

And goest not forth, Elohim, with our armies?— 

13 Grant us deliverance from the oppressor; 

Yea, vain is the help of man. 

14 In Elohim shall we obtain the victory, 

And He will tread down our oppressors. 

This last of the Elohimic Michtammim of David is dated 
from the time of the Syro-Ammonitish war: When he (David) 
waged war (Hiph. of to pull, to seize by the hair) with (DK 
like h in Num. xxvi. 9; according to Ben-Asher, with Segol 
instead of Makkeph here, as in xlvii. 5, Prov. iii. 12, three 
passages which are noted by the Masora) Aram of the two rivers 
(the people of the land of the twin streams, MeaoTrorapta) and 
with Aram Zohali (probably between the Euphrates and Orontes 
north-east of Damascus), and Joab returned pB'J, transition 
from the infinitive to the finite verb, Ges. § 132, rem. 2) and 
smote Edom in the Valley of Salt (the Edomitish Ghor , i.e. the 
salt plain, some ten miles wide, at the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea) with twelve thousand men . This historical inscrip¬ 
tion comes from an historical work which gave the Psalm in 
this connection. It is not taken out of any of the histories 
that have been preserved to us. For both in 2 Sam. viii. 13 
and in 1 Chron. xviii. 12 we find the number eighteen thousand 
instead of twelve. In the former passage, in which Dt? nfeyy is 
substantially equivalent to the Roman triumphum agere , we 
have to read D'l&rilN after the inscription of our Psalm instead 
of c-iN'nx. It is, however, still more probable that the words 

11? (LXX. iirdra^e tt)v 'ISovpalav) have accidentally 
fallen out. The fact that here in the Psalm the victory over 
the Edomites is ascribed to Joab, in the Chronicles to Abshai 

VOL. II. 13 
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(Abishai), and in 2 Sam. cl), viii. to David, is a difference 
which may easily be reconciled by the consideration that the 
army of David was under the supreme command of Joab, 
and this battle in the Valley of Salt was fought against the 
Edomites by Joab indirectly through his brother (cf. 2 Sam. 

x. 10). 

The inscription carries us into the time of the greatest, 
longest, and most glorious of David’s wars, that with the 
Ammonites, which, so far as these were concerned, ended in the 
second year in the conquest of Rabbah (yid. Ps. xxi.), and with 
their Aramaean allies, among whom Hadadezer, the ruler of the 
powerful kingdom of Zobali, was defeated in the first year at 
Chelam on the other side the Jordan. Then when, in the 
second year, he endeavoured to fortify himself anew in the 
districts on the banks of the Euphrates, he was completely 
subjugated together with the Syrians who had come to his 
assistance. Thus are the accounts of Aramaean wars related 
in 2 Sam, ch. viii. and x.-xii. to be combined. Whilst, now, 
the arms of David were making such triumphant progress in 
the north, the Edomites in the south had invaded the land 
which was denuded of troops, and here a new war, which 
jeopardized all the results that had been gained in the north, 
awaited the victorious army. Ps. lx. refers more especially to 
this Edomitish war. Hengstenberg is wrong when he infers 
from the inscription that it was composed after the victory in 
the Valley of Salt and before the conquest of Idumaea. The 
inscription only in a general way gives to the Psalm its histori¬ 
cal setting. It was composed before the victory in the Valley 
of Salt, and presupposes the Israelitish south had been at that 
time grievously laid waste by the Edomites, against whom they 
were unable to oppose an adequate force. We may also infer 
from other indications how the occupation of the neighbouring 
and brother-country by the Edomites called for vengeance 
against them; vid. on Ps. xliv. That Korahitic Psalm may 
have been composed after the Davidic Psalm, and is designedly, 
by ver. 10, brought into relationship with it. In the cento Ps. 
cviii. vers. 7-14 correspond to Jx. 7-14. 

The Michtam character of the Psalm manifests itself both 
in the fact that a divine oracle is unfolded in it, and also in the 
fact that the language of complaint, a Elohim, Thou hast cast 
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<us off” (cf. xliv. 10), is repeated as its favourite utterance. 
Concerning rmy after U A Lily is the testimony ” (or 

a The Lily of the testimony ”), vid. on xlv. 1. The addition 
of nrabb is to be interpreted according to "irabb, 2 

Sam. i. 18: the song is thereby appointed to be sung in con¬ 
nection with the practice of the bow. The elegy on Saul and 
Jonathan was suited to this by reason of the praise which is 
therein given to the bow of Jonathan, the favourite weapon of 
that brave warrior, and by the indirect remembrance of the 
skilful Philistine archers, who brought a disgrace upon the 
name of Israel in the battle on Gilboa, that needed as speedily 
as possible to be wiped out. Ps. lx., this most martial of all 
the Psalms, is also a song at the practice of arms, which was 
designed to inflame and to hallow the patriotic martial ardour 
of the young men when they were being exercised. 

Hengstenberg and others, who reckon according to the 
Masoretic verses, divide the Psalm into three strophes of four 
Masoretic verses each. The fact that the use made of Ps. lx. 
in Ps. cviii. begins with ver. 7, pxbn' }yDb, lends some colour to 
this division, which is also strengthened by the Sela . Never¬ 
theless vers. 6 and 7 belong inseparably together. 


Vers. 3-7. This first strophe contains complaint and 
prayer; and establishes the prayer by the greatness of the 
need and Israel’s relationship to God. The sense in which 
wrnns is intended becomes clear from 2 Sam. v. 20, where 

t ; 2 7 

David uses this word of the defeat of the Philistines, and 
explains it figuratively. The word signifies to break through 
what has hitherto been a compact mass, to burst, blast, scatter, 
disperse. The prayer is first of all timidly uttered in ub 
in the form of a wish ; then in HEp (ver. 45) and njpEfin (ver. 
75) it waxes more and more eloquent, b here signifies to 
grant restoration (like b n^n, to give rest; xxiii. 3, Isa. lviii. 
12). The word also signifies to make a turn, to turn one’s self 
away, in which sense, however, it cannot be construed with b. 


On Dunasli has already compared rumpere , scindere , 

and Mose ha-Darshan the Targumic = Jer. xxii. 14. 
The deep wounds which the Edomites had inflicted upon the 
■country, are after all a wrathful visitation of God Himself— 
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reeling or intoxicating wine, or as r6jnn P! ( n °f P')j properly 
conceived of, is: wine which is sheer intoxication (an apposition 
instead of the genitive attraction, vid. on Isa. xxx. 20), is reached 
out by Him to His people. The figure of the intoxicating cup 
has passed over from the Psalms of David and of Asaph to the 
prophets (e.g. Isa. li. 17, 21). A kindred thought is expressed 
in the proverb: Quern Deus perdere vult , eum dementat . All 
the preterites as far as Hn'pBTi (ver. 56) glance back plaintively 
at that which has been suffered. But ver. 6 cannot be thus 
intended; for to explain with Ewald and Hitzig, following the 
LXX., “Thou hast set up a banner for those who reverence 
Thee, not for victory, but for flight,” is inadmissible, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that '3QD DM is a customary phrase and 
the inscribed 1$? is favourable to the mention of the bow. 
For (1) The words, beginning with WU, do not sound like an 
utterance of something worthy of complaint,—in this case it 
ought at least to have been expressed by Dpi:nr6 :]K (only for 
flight, not for victory); (2) it is more than improbable that the 
bow, instead of being called (feminine of the Arabic mascu¬ 
line kaus ), is here, according to an incorrect Aramaic form of 
writing, called Dtp, whereas this word in its primary form tpt^p 
(Prov. xxii. 21) corresponds to the Aramaic not in the 

signification “a bow,” but (as it is also intended in the Targum 
of our passage) in the signification “truth” (Arabic hist of 
strict unswerving justice, root Cyp, to be hard, strong, firm; just 
as, vice versa , the word sidk, coming from a synonymous root, is 
equivalent to “ truth”). We therefore take the perfect predi¬ 
cation, like ver. 4a, as the foundation of the prayer which 
follows: Thou hast given those who fear Thee a banner to 
muster themselves (sich aufpanieren ), i.e. to raise themselves as 
around a standard or like a standard, on account of the truth 
—help then, in order that Thy beloved ones may be delivered, 
with Thy right hand, and answer me. This rendering, in 
accordance with which ver. 6 expresses the good cause of Israel 
in opposition to its enemies, is also favoured by the heightened 
effect of the music, which comes in here, as Sela prescribes. 
The reflexive DDunn here therefore signifies not, as Hithpal. of 
D^, “ to betake one’s self to flight,” but “ to raise one’s self ”— 
a signification on behalf of which we cannot appeal to Zech. 
ix. 16, where niDpunp is apparently equivalent to nftntunD, 
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a sparkling/* but which here results from the juxtaposition with 

D3 (cf. np3 } iv. 7), inasmuch as D3 itself, like ^3, is so called 

from DD3, ^3, to set up, raise, whether it be that the Hithpo. 
falls back upon the Kal of the verb or that it is intended as a 
denominative (to raise one’s self as a banner, sick aufpanieren ).* 
It is undeniable that not merely in later ( e*g . Neh. v. 15), but 
also even in older Hebrew, MfP denotes the reason and motive 
( e.g . Deut. xxviii. 20). Moreover Ps. xliv. is like a com¬ 
mentary on this '3QD in which the consciousness of the 

» V m 

people of the covenant revelation briefly and comprehensively 
expresses itself concerning their vocation in the world. Israel 
looks upon its battle against the heathen, as now against Edom, 
as a rising for the truth in accordance with its mission. By 
reason of the fact and of the consciousness which are expressed 
in ver. 6, arises the prayer in ver. 7, that Jahve would inter¬ 
pose to help and to rescue His own people from the power 
of the enemy. V'®' is instrumental (vid. on iii. 5). It is to 
be read 'HV according to the Keri, as in cviii. 7, instead of 
; so that here the king of Israel is speaking, who, as he 
prays, stands in the place of his people. 

Vers. 8-10. A divine utterance, promising him victory, 
which he has heard, is expanded in this second strophe. By 
reason of this he knows himself to be in the free and inalien¬ 
able possession of the land, and in opposition to the neighbour¬ 
ing nations, Moab, Edom, and Philistia, to be the victorious 
lord to whom they must bow. The grand word of promise in 
2 Sam. vii. 9 sq. is certainly sufficient in itself to make this 
feeling of certainty intelligible, and perhaps vers. 8-10 are only 


* [This expression well illustrates the power of the German language 
in coining words, so that the language critically dealt with may be exactly 
reproduced to the German mind. The meaning will at once be clear when 
we inform our readers that Panier is a banner or standard; the reflexive 
denominative, therefore, in imitation of the Hebrew, sick avfpanieren signi¬ 
fies to “ up-standard ODe’s self,” to raise ODe’s self up after the manner of a 
standard, which being “ done into English” may mean to rally (as around 
a standard). We have doDe our best above faithfully to convey the mean¬ 
ing of the German text, and we leave our readers to infer from this illus¬ 
tration the difficulties with which translators have not unfrequently to 
tcontend.—T b,] 
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a pictorial reproduction of that utterance; but it is also possible 
that at the time when Edom threatened the abandoned border¬ 
ing kingdom. David received an oracle from the high priest 
by means of the Urim and Thunimim, which assured him of 
the undiminished and continued possession of the Holy Land 
and the sovereignty over the bordering nations. That which 
God speaks “ in His holiness” is a declaration or a promise for 
the sure fulfilment and inviolability of which He pledges His 
holiness; it is therefore equal to an oath “ by His holiness”' 
(Ixxxix. 36, Amos iv. 2). The oracle does not follow in a 
direct form, for it is not God who speaks (as Olshausen thinks), 
to whom the expression npyg is unbecoming, nor is it the people 
(as De Wette and Hengstenberg), but the king, since what 
follows refers not only to the districts named, but also to their 
inhabitants, 'p might have stood before HT^PK, but without it 
the mode of expression more nearly resembles the Latin me 
exultaturum esse (cf. xlix. 12). Shechem in the centre of the 
region on this side the Jordan, and the valley of Succoth in the 
heart of the region on the other side, form the beginning; for 

O / O O * 

there is not only a (the name both of the eminence and 


of the district) on the west side of the Jordan south of Beisan 
(Scythopolis), but there must also have been another on the 
other side of the Jordan (Gen. xxxiii. 17 sq., Judg. viii. 4 sq.) 
which has not as yet been successfully traced. It lay in the 
vicinity of Jabbok ( ez-Zerka ), about in the same latitude with 
Shechem (Siehem), south-east of Scythopolis, where Estori ha- 
Parchi contends that he had found traces of it not far from the 
left bank of the Jordan. Josh. xiii. 27 gives some information 
concerning the ppp (valley) of Succoth. The town and the 
valley belonged to the tribe of Gad. Gilead, side by side with 
Manasseh, ver. 9a, comprehends the districts belonging to the 
tribes of Gad and Reuben. As far as ver. 9c, therefore, free 
dominion in the cis- and trans-Jordanic country is promised to 
David. The proudest predicates are justly given to Ephraim and 
Judah, the two chief tribes; the former, the most numerous 
and powerful, is David’s helmet (the protection of his head), 
and Judah his staff of command (ppnp, the command-giving = 
staff of command, as in Gen. xlix. 10, Num. xxi. 18) ; for Judah, 
by virtue of the ancient promise, is the royal tribe of the people 
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who are called to the dominion of the world. This designation 

n 

of Judah as the king’s staff or sceptre and the marshal’s baton 
shows that it is the king who is speaking, and not the people. 
To him, the king, who lias the promise, are Moab, Edom, and 
Philistia subject, and will continue so. Moab the boastful 
serves him as a wash-basin;* Edom the crafty and malicious 
is forcibly taken possession of by him and obliged to submit; 
and Philistia the warlike is obliged to cry aloud concerning 
him, the irresistible ruler, pni td is a wash-pot or basin in 
distinction from a seething-pot, which is also called "i'p. The 
throwing of a shoe over a territory is a sign of taking forcible 
possession, just as the taking off of the shoe (nx^n) is a sign of 
the renunciation of one’s claim or right: the shoe is in both 
instances the symbol of legal possession.f The rendering of 
the last line, with Hitzig and Hengstenberg: “exult concern¬ 
ing me, O Philistia,” i.e . hail me, though compelled to do so, as 
king, is forbidden by the instead of which we must have 
looked for 'b. The verb certainly has the general significa¬ 
tion u to break out into a loud cry,” and like the Hiph . (e.g. 


* A royal attendant, the tasht-ddr , cup- or wash-basin-bearer, carried 

the wash-basin for the Persian king both when in battle and on a journey 

(i -id. Spiegel, A vesta ii. lxix.). Moab, says the Psalmist, not merely 

waits upon him with the wash-basin, but himself serves as such to him. 

* 

f The sandal or the shoe, I. as an object of Itj, of treading down, 

oppressing, signifies metaphorically, (1) a man that is weak and incapable 

of defending himself against oppression, since one says, ma kuntu na'lan , 

I am no shoe, i.e. no man that one can tread under his feet; (2) a wife 

(qux subjicitur ), Bince one says, gala a na'lahu y he has taken off his shoe, 

/ 

i.e. cast off his wife (cf. Lane under i\ which even signifies a shoe 

£ 

and a wife). IT. As an instrument of tropically of the act of oppress- 

O / 

ing and of reducing to submission, the serves as a symbol of sub¬ 
jugation to the dominion of another. Rosenmuller ( Das alte und neue 
Morgenlandy No. 483) shows that tlie Abyssinian kings, at least, cast a shoe 
upon anything as a sign of taking forcible possession. Even supposing 
this usage is based upon the above passage of the Psalms, it proves, how¬ 
ever, that a people thinking and speaking after the Oriental type associated 
this meaning with the casting of a shoe upon anything.— Fleischer. Cf. 
Wetzstein’s Excursus at the end of this volume 
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Isa. xv. 4) the Hithpal. can also be used of a loud outcry at 
violence. 

Vers. 11-14. The third strophe reverts to prayer; but 
the prayer now breathes more freely with a self-conscious 
courage for the strife. The fortified city (“ri¥D *vy) is not 
Rabbath Ammon; but, as becomes evident from the parallel 
member of the verse and 2 Kings xiv. 7, the Idumaean chief 
city of Sela* (y^B^or Petra {vid. Knobel on Gen. xxxvi. 42, 
cf. Ps. xxxi. 22, 2 Chron. viii. 5, xi. 5 together with xiv. 5). 
The wish: who will conduct me = Oh that one would conduct 
me (Ges. § 136,1)! expresses a martial desire, joyful at the pro¬ 
spect of victory ; concerning 'D, quis perduxerit me y vid . on 
xi. 3. What follows is not now to be rendered: Not Thou (who 
but Thou), Elohim, who . . . (Hitzig)—for in order to have been 
understood thus and not as in ver. 3, xliv. 10, the poet could 
not have omitted —on the contrary, the interrogatory t&n 

is the foundation on which the supplicatory nnn is raised. The 
king of Israel is hard pressed in the battle, but he knows that 
victory comes from above, from the God who has hitherto in 
anger refused it to His people, inasmuch as He has given 
power to Edom to break through the defensive forces of Israel 
{vid. xliv. 10). rnW (not nnjy — rntjf) is, as in cviii. 13, equiva¬ 
lent to nrnjy The view that it is equal to Wty, the suffix being 
cast away, is not confirmed in this instance, vid . on xvi. 6, cf. 
iii. 3. How vain is human succour, has been seen only very 
recently in the case of the kings of Zobah and Ammon, who 
have succumbed in spite of their confederates. Israel prays 
for its victorious power from above, and also obtains it thence, 
as is most confidently expressed in ver. 14. Wi nby, to do 
valiantly, to show valour, is equivalent to: to be victorious, as 
in cxviii. 16. In God does Israel conquer, and God, who is 
in Israel, will by means of Israel tread down Edom in accord¬ 
ance with its deserts. 
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PSALM LXI. 


PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING OF AN EXPELLED KING ON 

HIS WAY BACK TO THE THRONE. 


2 OH hear, Elohim, my plaintive cry, 

Oh hearken to my prayer! 

3 From the end of the earth I cry to Thee when my heart 

languisheth, 

Up a rock too high for me do Thou lead me; 

4 For Thou hast become a refuge for me, 

A strong tower, hiding me from the enemy, 

5 I shall dwell in Thy tabernacle for seons, 

I shall find refuge in the protection of Thy wings. ( Sela .) 

6 For Thou, Elohim, hast hearkened to my vows, 

Thou hast given back the heritage of those who fear Thy 

name. 

7 Days to the days of the king do Thou add, 

Let his years be as a generation and a generation. 

8 Let him remain for ever in the presence of Elohim— 
Mercy and truth do Thou appoint to preserve him— 

9 So will I harp unto Thy name for it for ever, 

That I may pay my vows day by day. 


The Davidic Michtammim are now ended, and there follows 
a short Davidic song Does this expression mean 

u with the accompaniment of stringed instruments?” Not 
strictly, for this is expressed by the inscription (iv. 1, 

cf. Isa. xxx. 29, 32). But the formula may signify “ upon the 
music of stringed instruments ,” i.e . upon stringed instruments. 
And this is more probable than that ro'33 is the beginning of a 
standard song. The termination ath is not necessarily the con¬ 
struct state. It was the original feminine termination; and 
the prevailing one in Phoenician. 

Some expositors, like Koster, Ewald, Hitzig, and Olshausen, 
feel themselves here also bound, by reason of the of the 
inscription, to seek a place for this Psalm as far down as the 
Babylonian Exile and the times of the Ptolemies and the 
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Seleucidae. Hupfeld deals somewhat more kindly with the 
in this instance, and Bottcher {De Inferis , p. 204) refutes 
the hypotheses set up in its stead in order finally to decide in 
favour of the idea that the king of whom the Psalm speaks is 
Cyrus—which is only another worthless bubble. We abide 
by the proudly ignored and have as our reward a much 
more simple interpretation of the Psalm, without being obliged 
with Ewald to touch it up by means of a verse of one’s own 
invention interwoven between verses 5 and 6. It is a Psalm 
of the time of Absalom, composed in Mahanaim or elsewhere 
in Gilead, when the army of the king had smitten the rebels 
in the wood of Ephraim. It consists of two parts of eight 
lines. 


Vers. 2-5. Hurled out of the land of the Lord in the 
more limited sense* into the country on the other side of the 
Jordan, David felt only as though he were banished to the 
extreme corner of the earth (not: of the land, cf. xlvi. 10, 
Deut. xxviii. 49, and frequently), far from the presence of God 
(Ilengstenberg). It is the feeling of homelessness and of 
separation from the abode of God by reason of which the 
distance, in itself so insignificant (just as was the case with the 
exiles later on), became to him immeasurably great. For he 
still continually needed God’s helpful intervention; the en¬ 
veloping, the veiling, the faintness of his heart still continues 

(*19V> i- according to its radical signification: to bend and 

lay anything round so that it lies or draws over something else 
and covers it, here of a self-enveloping); a rock of difficulties 
still ever lies before him which is too hitrh for his natural 

o 

strength, for his human ability, therefore insurmountable. 
But he is of good courage: God will lead him up with a sure 
step, so that, removed from all danger, he will have rocky 


* Just as in Nura. xxxii. 29 sq. the country east of Jordan is excluded 
from the name “the land of Canaan” in the stricter Bense, bo by the 
Jewish mind it was regarded from the earliest time to a certain extent as 
a foreign country HOT), although inhabited by the two tribes and a 

half; so that not only is it said of Moses that he died in a foreign land, 
but even of Saul that he is buried in a foreign land (lYumm RctOba, eh. 
viii. and elsewhere). 
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ground under Ills feet. He is of good courage, for God has 
already proved Himself to be a place of refuge to him, to be a 
strong tower, defying all attack, which enclosed him, the per¬ 
secuted one, so that the enemy can gain no advantage over 
him (cf. Prov. xviii. 10). He is already on the way towards 
his own country, and in fact his most dearly loved and proper 
home: he will or he has to (in accordance with the will of 
God) dwell (cf. the cohortative in Isa. xxxviii. 10, Jer. iv. 21) 
in God’s tabernacle (yid. on xv. 1) throughout seons (an utter¬ 
ance which reminds one of the synchronous Ps. xxiii. ver. 6). 
With "fla is combined the idea of the divine protection (cf. 
Arabic gar ollali , the charge or proteg6 of God, and Beduinic 
gaur , the protecting hearth; g'awir , according to its form = 
13, one who flees for refuge to the hearth). A bold figure of 
this protection follows: he has to, or will trust, i.e. find refuge, 
beneath the protection of God’s wings. During the time the 
tabernacle was still being moved from place to place we hear 
no such mention of dwelling in God’s tabernacle or house. It 

o 

w’as David who coined this expression for loving fellowship 
with the God of revelation, simultaneously with his preparation 
of a settled dwelling-place for the sacred Ark. In the Psalms 
that belong to the time of his persecution by Saul such an 
expression is not yet to be found; for in Ps. lii. 7, when it is 
desired that Doeg may have the opposite of an eternal dwelling- 
place, it is not the sacred tent that is meant. We see also 
from its second part that this Ps. lxi. does not belong to the 
time of Saul; for David does not speak here as one who has 
drawn very near to his kingly office (cf. xl. 8), but as one who 
is entering upon a new stage in it. 

Vers. 6-9. The second part begins with a confirmation 
of the gracious purpose of God expressed in ver. 5. David 
believes that he shall experience what he gives expression to in 
ver. 5; for God has already practically shown him that neither 
his life nor his kingship shall come to an end yet; He has 
answered the prayers of His chosen one, that, blended with 
vows, resulted from the lowly, God-resigned spirit which finds 
expression in 2 Sam. xv. 25 sq., and He has given or delivered 
up to him the land which is his by inheritance, when threatened 
by the rebels as robbers,—the land to which those who fear the 
covenant God have a just claim. It is clear enough that the 
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receivers are “those who fear the name of Jahve;” the genitive 
relation describes the riBh'. as belonging to them in opposition 
to those who had usurped it. Or does here perhaps mean 
the same as ncntf in xxi. 3 ? Certainly not. b jn: j s a 
customary phrase, the meaning of which, “to give anything to 
any one as his inheritance or as his own property/’ is to be 
retained ( e.g . Deut. ii. 19). God has acknowledged David’s 
cause; the land of Israel is again wrested from those to whom 
it does not belong; and now begins a new era in the reign of 
its rightful king. In view of this the king prays, in vers. 7, 8, 
that God would add another goodly portion to the duration of 
his life. The words sound like intercession, but the praying 
one is the same person as in vers. 2-5. The expression N3^D 
X/TOD (the King Messiah) of the Targum shows to whom the 
church referred the word “king” after the extinction of the 
Davidic dynasty. The exalted tone of the wish expressed in 
ver. lb (cf. Joel ii. 2) favours this without absolutely requiring 
it (cf. B'c&y, ver. 5, xxi. 5, and the royal salutation, 1 Kings 
i. 31, Dan. ii. 4, and frequently). There ought (as also e.g. in 
ix. 8) not to be any question whether in ver. 8 signifies 
“ to sit enthroned,” or “ to sit ” = “ to abidewhen the person 
spoken of is a king it means “to remain enthroned,” for with 
him a being settled down and continuous enthronement are co¬ 
incident. ID in ver. 8b is imperat. apoc . for H3D (after the form 
on, D3, re). The poet prays God to appoint mercy and truth 
as guardian angels to the king (xl. 12, Prov. xx. 28, where out 
of pause it is V12P; cf. on the other hand Ixxviii. 7, Prov. ii. 11, 
v. 2). Since the poet himself is the king for whom he prays, 
the transition to the first person in ver. 9 is perfectly natural. 
1? signifies, as it always does, so or thus = in accordance there¬ 
with, corresponding to the fulfilment of these my petitions, 
thankfully responding to it. 'D^k 6 is the infinitive of the aim 
or purpose. Singing praise and accompanying it with music, 
he will make his whole life one continuous paying of vows. 
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PSALM LXII. 

RESIGNATION TO GOD WHEN FOES CROWD IN UPON ONE. 

2 VERILY resignation to Elohim is my soul, 

From Him cometh my salvation. 

3 Verily He is my rock and my salvation, 

My fortress, I shall not be greatly moved. 

4 How long will ye rush in upon a man, 

How long will ye thrust him in all of you as a bowing wall, 

a tottering fence? !— 

5 Only from his exaltation have they determined to thrust 

him down, 

Seeing they love lies, each one blesseth with his mouth, 
And in their inward part they curse. ( Sela .) 

6 Verily to Elohim resign thyself, my soul; 

For from Him cometh my hope. 

7 Verily He is my rock and my salvation, 

My fortress, I shall not be moved. 

8 Upon Elohim dependeth my salvation and my glory; 

The rock of my defence, and my refuge, have I in Elohim. 

9 Trust in Him at all times, ye people! 

Pour out your heart before Him, 

Elohim is a refuge for us! (Sela.) 

10 Only a breath are the children of men, the sons of nobles a 

lie; 

Going swiftly upward in the balance, they are altogether 

like a breath. 

11 Trust not in oppression, and through plunder become not 

vain, 

Increase of wealth do not deign to regard! 

12 One thing hath Elohim spoken, 

These two have I heard: 

That power is of Elohim, 

13 And Thine, O Lord, is mercy— 

For Thou recompensest every man according to his work. 
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Concerning this Psalm, which is placed next to the preced¬ 
ing Psalm by reason of several points of mutual relationship 
{cf. Ixii. 86 with lxi. 4, 8; lxii. 96 with Ixi. 4; lxii. 136 with 
Ixi. 9), as being a product of the time of the persecution by 
Absalom, and also concerning we have spoken already 

in the introduction to Ps. xxxix., which forms with it a twin 
pair. The particle occurs there four times, and in this 
Psalm even as many as six times. The strophic structure 
somewhat resembles that of Ps. xxxix., in that here we also 
have longer strophes which are interspersed by tristichs. 

Vers. 2-5. The poet, although apparently irrecoverably 
lost, does not nevertheless despair, but opposes one thing to 
the tumultuous crowding in upon him of his many foes, viz. 
quiet calm submission,—not, however, a fatalistic resignation, 
but that which gives up everything to God, whose hand ( vid . 
2 Sam. xii. 7-13) can be distinctly recognised and felt in what 
is now happening to him. (yea, only, nevertheless) is the 
language of faith, with which, in the face of all assault, estab¬ 
lished truths are confessed and confirmed; and with which, in 
the midst of all conflict, resolutions, that are made and are to 
be firmly kept, are deliberately and solemnly declared and 
affirmed. There is no necessity for regarding flJOTl (not njDin), 
which is always a substantive (not only in xxii. 3, xxxix. 3, but 
also in this instance and in lxv. 2), and which is related to novt, 
silence, xciv. 17, cxv. 17, just as njWg, Jer. xxxii. 19, is related 
to nWy, as an accus. absol,: in silent submission (Hupfeld). 
Like n>>pn in cix. 4, it is a predicate: his soul is silent sub¬ 
mission, i.e. altogether resigned to God without any purpose 
and action of its own. His salvation comes from God, yea, 
God Himself is his salvation, so that, while God is his God, he 
is even already in possession of salvation, and by virtue of it 
stands imperturbably firm. We see clearly from xxxvii. 24, 
what the poet means by nan. He will not greatly, very much, 
particularly totter, i.e. not so that it should come to his falling 
and remaining down, nan is an adverb like nan, cxxiii. 4, and 
nann, Eccles. v. 19. 

There is some difficulty about the airajj Xeyop. ’Jnnirin (ver. 
4a). Abulwalid, whom Parchon, Kimchi, and most others 

follow, compares the Arabic the man brags; but 
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this (intensive form signifies only in a general 

way to speak fluently, smoothly and rapidly one word after 
another, which would give too poor an idea here. There is 

another ^ ^ (cogn. proscindere ) which has a meaning 

that is even better suited to this passage, and one which is still 
retained in the spoken language of Syria at the present day: 
Jiattani is equivalent to “ he compromised me ” (= hatalca 
es-sitra 9 amity he has pulled my veil down), dishonoured me 
before the world by speaking evil concerning me; whence in 
Damascus el-hettat is the appellation for a man who without 
any consideration insults a person before others, whether he be 


present or absent at the time. But this only occurs in Kal 
and with an accusative of the object. The words inronn ru&oy 

find their most satisfactory explanation in the cjyb 
in common use in Damascus at the present day, which is not 


used in Kal, but only in the intensive form. The Piel 

^s. signifies to rush upon any one, viz. with a shout and 

raised fist in order to intimidate him.* From this nvi, of which 
«ven the construction with x. together with the intensive form 


is characteristic, we here read the PiL which is not badly 
rendered by the LXX. imrlOeade, Vulgate irruitis. In ver. 
4 b it is a question whether the reading of the school of 

Tiberias or the Babylonian ^nann is to be preferred. Certainly 
the latter; for the former (to be rendered, “ may you ” or 
“ye shall be broken in pieces, slain”) produces a thought that 
is here introduced too early, and one that is inappropriate to 
the figures that follow. Standing as it still does under the 


* Neshwan and the Kamus say: 11 haivwata and hcijjata bi-fulan-in 
signifies to call out to any one in order to put him in terror (<b 

“ but in Syria,” as Wetzstcin goes on to say, u tlie verb does not occur 
as med. Jod y nor is hawwata there construed with c—j, but only with 




A very ready phrase with the street boys in Damascus is J) 



why dost thou threaten me ? * w 
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regimen of nj&piy, inmn is to be read as a Piel; and, as the 
following figures show, is to be taken, after xlii. 11, in its 
primary signification contundere (root p).* The sadness of the 
poet is reflected in the compressed, obscure, and peculiar 
character of the expression. and (a single one— 

ye all) stand in contrast. 'W sicut parietem = similem 
parieti (cf. lxiii. 6), forms the object to ^npn. The transmitted 
reading rnrrcn "Ha, although not incorrect in itself so far as the 
gender (Prov. xxiv. 31) and the article are concerned (Ges. 
§ 111, 2, a), must apparently be altered to n^trn nvia (Olshau- 
sen and others) in accordance with the parallel member of the 
verse, since both nyi3 and “Ha are words that can be used of 
every kind of surrounding or enclosure. To them David 
seems like a bent, overhanging wall, like a wall of masonry 
that has received the thrust that must ultimately cause its fall; 
and yet they rush in upon him, and all together they pursue 
against the one man their work of destruction and ruin. 
Hence he asks, with an indignation that has a somewhat 
sarcastic tinge about it, how long this never-satiated self- 
satisfying of their lust of destruction is meant to last. Their 
determination (p' as in Isa. xiv. 24) is clear. It aims only or 
entirely (^K, here tantummodo , prorsus) at thrusting down from 
his high position, that is to say from the throne, viz. him, the 
man at whom they are always rushing (Cpift = ^ r pL , ' ) )* No 
means are too base for them in the accomplishment of their 
object, not even the mask of the hypocrite. The clauses which 
assume a future form of expression are, logically at least, sub¬ 
ordinate clauses (Ew. § 341, b). The Old Testament language 
allows itself a change of number like VS3 instead of even 

to the very extreme, in the hurry of emotional utterance. The 
singular is distributive in this instance: suo quisque ore , like ft 


* The reading of Ben-Asher is followed by Aben-Ezra, Kimchi, 

• T p 

• 1 ■ 

and others, taking this form (which could not possibly be anything else) aa 

Pual. The reading of Ben-Naphtali ^njnfi is already assumed in B. San- 

■ # 

hedrin 119a. Besides these the reading (without Dag.) is also 

; T : 

found, which cannot be taken as a resolved Piel , since the Metheg is want¬ 
ing, but is to be read terotzchu , and is to be taken (as also the reading 
ei. 5, and Dp^rph 1 Chron. xxiii 6, xxiv. 3) as Poal ( vid. on xciv. 

20, cix. 10). 
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iu Isa. ii. 20, tiao, Isa. v. 23, cf. xxx. 22, Zeeh. xiv. 12. Tlie 
pointing follows the rule of 'typ'j xxii. 27, W3"j\ cxlix. 5, 
and the like (to which the xdy exceptions are W, 'ppn, run). 

Vers. 6-9. The beginning of the second group goes back 
and seizes upon the beginning of the first. is affirmative 
both in ver. 6 and in ver. 7. The poet again takes up the 
emotional affirmations of vers. 2, 3, and, firm and defiant in 
faith, opposes them to his masked enemies. Here what he says 
to his soul is very similar to what he said of his soul in ver. 2, 
inasmuch as he makes his own soul objective and exalts him¬ 
self above her; and it is just in this that the secret of person¬ 
ality consists. He here admonishes her to that silence which 
in ver. 2 he has already acknowledged as her own; because all 
spiritual existence as being living remains itself unchanged only 
by means of a perpetual “becoming” (mittelst steten Werdens ), 
of continuous, self-conscious renovation. The “hope” in ver. 
66 is intended to be understood according to that which forms 


its substance, which here is nothing more nor less than salva¬ 
tion, ver. 26. That for which he who resigns himself to God 

7 # ° 

hopes, comes from God; it cannot therefore fail him, for God 
the Almighty One and plenteous in mercy is surety for it. 
David renounces all 
his own honour—his 
( vid . on vii. 11). The rock of his strength, i.e. his strong 
defence, his refuge, is D'ntaa; it is where Elohim is, Eloliim is 
it in person (3 as in Isa. xxvi. 4). By Dy, ver. 9, the king 
addresses those who have remained faithful to him, whose 
feeble faith he has had to chide and sustain in other instances 
also in the Psalms belonging to this period. The address does 
not suit the whole people, who had become for the most part 
drawn into the apostasy. Moreover it would then have been 
'ey (my people). Ey frequently signifies the people belonging 
to the retinue of a prince (Judg. iii. 18), or in the service of 
any person of rank (1 Kings xix. 21), or belonging to any 
union or society whatever (2 Kings iv. 42 sq.). David thus 
names those who cleave to him; and the fact that he cannot 
say “my people” just shows that the people as a body had 
become alienated from him. But those who have remained to 
him of the people are not therefore to despair; but they are 
to pour out before God, who will know how to protect both 

VOL. II. 14 


help in himself, all personal avenging of 
salvation and his honour are 

t */! “ 
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them and their king, wliatever miy lie heavily upon their 
heart. 

Vers. 10-13. Just as all men with everything earthly 
upon which they rely are perishable, so also the purely earthly 
form which the new kingship has assumed carries within itself 
the germ of ruin ; and God will decide as Judge, between the 
dethroned and the usurpers, in accordance with the relationship 
in which they stand to Him. This is the internal connection 
of the third group with the two preceding ones. By means of 
the strophe vers. 10-13, our Psalm is brought into the closest 
reciprocal relationship w r ith Ps. xxxix. Concerning and 

vid. on xlix. 3, iv. 3. The accentuation divides ver. 10 
quite correctly. The Athnach does not mark as 

an independent clause : they are upon the balance niW?, for a 
going up ; they must rise, so light are they (Hengstenberg). 
Certainly this expression of the periphrastic future is possible 
(vid. on xxv. 14, Hab. i. 17), still we feel the want here of the 
subject, which cannot be dispensed with in the clause as an 
independent one. Since, however, the combining of the words 
with what follows is forbidden by the fact that the infinitive 
with ^ in the sense of the ablat. gerund, always comes after the 
principal clause, not before it (Ew. § 280, d ), we interpret: 
upon the balances ad ascendendum = certo ascensuri , and in 
fact so that this is an attributive that is co-ordinate with 3T3. 


Is the clause following now meant to affirm that men, one and 
all, belong to nothingness or vanity partitivum), or that they 
are less than nothing (ip comparat .)? Umbreit, Stier, and 
others explain Isa. xl. 17 also in the latter way; but parallels 
like Isa. xli. 24 do not favour this rendering, and such as Isa. 
xliv. 11 are opposed to it. So also here the meaning is not 
that men stand under the category of that which is worthless 
or vain, but that they belong to the domain of the worthless or 
vain. 

The warning in ver. 11 does not refer to the Absalomites, 
but, pointing to these as furnishing a salutary example, to 
those who, at the sight of the prosperous condition and joyous 
life on that side, might perhaps be seized with envy and covet¬ 
ousness. Beside 3 nps the meaning of 3 is nevertheless 
not: to set a vain hope upon anything (for the idea of hoping 
does not exist in this verb in itself, Job xxvii. 12, Jer. ii. 5, nor 
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in tliis construction of the verb), but: to be befooled, blinded 
by something vain (Hitzig). Just as they are not to suffer 
their heart to be befooled by their own unjust acquisition, so 
also are they not, when the property of others increases (nu, 
root 33, to raise one’s self, to mount up; cf. Arabic nabata , to 
sprout up, grow; nabara , to raise; intransitive, to increase, and 
many other verbal stems), to turn their heart towards it, as 
though it were something great and fortunate, that merited 
special attention and commanded respect. Two great truths 
are divinely attested to the poet. It is not to be rendered : 
once hath God spoken, now twice (Job xl. 5, 2 Kings vi. 10) 
have I heard this; but after Ixxxix. 30: One thing hath God 
spoken, two things (it is) that I have heard ; or in accordance 
with the interpunction, which here, as in xii. 8 (cf. on ix. 10), 
is not to be calied in question : these two things have I heard. 
Two divine utterances actually do follow. The two great 
truths are: (1) that God has the power over everything earthly, 
that consequently nothing takes place without Him, and that 
whatever is opposed to Him must sooner or later succumb; 
(2) that of this very God, the sovereign Lord ( H J"iK)> is mercy 
also, the energy of which is measured by Ilis omnipotence, 
and which does not suffer him to succumb upon whom it is 
bestowed. With 'S the poet establishes these two revealed 
maxims which God has impressed upon his mind, from His 
righteous government as displayed in the history of men. He 
recompenses each one in accordance with his doing, Kara ra 
epya avrov , as Paul confesses (Rom. ii. 6) no less than David, 
and even (yid, LXX.) in the words of David. It shall be 
recompensed unto every man according to his conduct, which 
is the issue of his relationship to God. He who rises in opposi¬ 
tion to the will and order of God, shall feel God’s power (ft) 
as a power for punishment that dashes in pieces ; and he who, 
anxious for salvation, resigns his own will to the will of God, 
receives from God’s mercy or loving-kindness pDn), as from 
an overflowing fulness, the promised reward of faithfulness : 
iiis resignation becomes experience, and his hoping attainment. 
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PSALM LXIIL 

MORNING HYMN OF ONE WHO IS PERSECUTED, IN A 

WATERLESS DESERT. 

2 ELOHIM, Thou art my God, early do I seek Thee; 

My soul thirsteth after Thee, my flesh pineth for Thee 
In a land of dryness, and is wearied without water. 

3 Thus have I looked after Thee in the sanctuary, 

To see Thy power and Thy glory. 

4 For Thy loving-kindness is better than life, 

My lips shall praise Thee. 

5 Thus will I bless Thee while I live, 

In Thy name will I lift up my hands. 

6 As with marrow and fat is my soul satisfied, 

And with jubilant lips doth my mouth sing praise. 

7 When I remember Thee upon my bed, 

Throughout the night-watches do I meditate upon Thee. 

8 For Thou hast become a help to me, 

And in the shadow 7 of Thy wings can I shout for joy. 

9 My soul followeth hard after Thee, 

Thy right hand holdeth me fast. 

10 But they, to destruction do they seek my soul: 

They shall go into the abysses of the earth. 

11 They deliver him into the power of the sword, 

A portion of jackals do they become. 

12 Nevertheless the king shall rejoice in Elohim, 

Every one shall glory who sw'eareth by Him; 

For the mouth of those who speak lies shall be stopped. 

Now follow's Ps. lxiii., the morning Psalm of the ancient 
church w r ith which the singing of the Psalms was always intro¬ 
duced at the Sunday service.* This Psalm is still more closely 


* Constitutiones Apostolic#, ii. 59 : ’ y/xepcts ovvot&p'H'^eode SpQpov 

KCCl £fJTepctg \f/CChX0VT£; KCtl 7 TpWiVX'QfJt.tlHU £V rolg KVpiOtKols’ OpQpCtV fi£V ’hiyQVTi^ 

\^x^pcov tov (Lxiii ), wd pas oe tov ppc' (cxli.). Athanasius says just the 
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related to Pa. lxi. than Ps. lxii.' Here, as in Ps. lxi., David 
gives utterance to his longing for the sanctuary; and in both 
Psalms he speaks of himself as king (yid. Symbolce , p. 56). 
All the three Psalms, lxi.-lxiii., were composed during the time 
of Absalom: for we must not allow ourselves to be misled by 

* K 

the inscription, A Psalm , by David, when he was in the wilder¬ 
ness of Judah (also LXX., according to the correct reading 
and the one preferred by Euthymius, tt)? ’JouSaia?, not r?)? 
’ ISovyata^), into transferring it, as the old expositors do, to the 
time of Saul. During that period David could not well call 
himself “the king;” and even during the time of his persecu¬ 
tion by Absalom, in his flight, before crossing the Jordan, he 
tarried one or two days "Dion in the steppes of the desert 

(2 Sam. xv. 23, 28, xvii. 16), i.e. of the wilderness of Judah 
lying nearest to Jerusalem, that dreary waste that extends 
along the western shore of the Dead Sea. We see clearly 
from 2 Sain. xvi. 2 pfn?3 and xvi. 14 (D'E^), that he 

there found himself in the condition of a *1'?. The inscription, 
when understood thus, throws light upon the whole Psahn, and 
verifies itself in the fact that the poet is a king; that he longs 
for the God on Zion, where he has been so delighted to behold 
Him, who is there manifest; and that he is persecuted by 
enemies who have plotted his ruin. The assertion that he is in 
the wilderness (ver. 2) is therefore no mere rhetorical figure; 
and when, in ver. 11, he utters the imprecation over his 
enemies, “ let them become a portion for the jackals the influ¬ 
ence of the desert upon the moulding of his thoughts is clearly 
seen in it. 

We have here before us the Davidic original, or at any 
rate the counterpart, to the Korahitic pair of Psalms, xlii., 
xliii. It is a song of the most delicate form and deepest 
spiritual contents; but in part very difficult of exposition. 
When we have, approximately at least, solved the riddle of 

same in his De virginitcite : yrpig lip&pov rou toZtov Agysrf, x.t.A. 

Hence Ps. lxiii. is called directly 6 ipdptvig (the morning hymn) in Constit. 
Apostol. viii. 37. Eusebius alludes to the fact of its being bo in Ps. xcu 
(zcii.), p. 608, ed. Montfaucon. In the Syrian order of service it is like¬ 
wise the morning Psalm k*t vid. Dietrich, De psalterii usu puHAico 

el divisione in Ecclesia Syriaca , p. 3. The LXX. renders *pnt^N in ver. 2, 
z-pog ae coQh'^Uj and in ver. 7, tit r otg cipQpoig (in matutinis ). 
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one Psalm, the second meets us with new riddles. It is not 
merely the poetical classic character of the language, and the 
spiritual depth, but also this half-transparent and half-opaque 
covering which lends to the Psalms such a powerful and un¬ 
varying attractiveness. They are inexhaustible, there always 
remains an undeciphered residue; and therefore, though the 
work of exposition may progress, it docs not come to an end. 
But how much more difficult is it to adopt this choice spiritual 
love-song as one’s own prayer! For this we need a soul that 
loves after the same manner, and in the main it requires such 
a soul even to understand it rightly ; for, as the saintly Bernard 
says, lingua arnoris non amanti bar bar a est. 

Vers. 2-4. If the words in ver. 2 were Tine'K npiN D\“6 k, 

t* v-:i- • t - • v:" 

then we would render it, with Bottcher, after Gen. xlix. 8: 
Elohim, Thee do I seek, even Thee! But 'bx forbids this 
construction; and the assertion that otherwise it ought to be, 
u Jahve, my God art Thou” (cxl. 7), rests upon a non-recog¬ 
nition of the Elohimic style. Elohim alone by itself is a voca¬ 
tive, and accordingly has Mehupach legarme . The verb 
signifies earnest, importunate seeking and inquiring ( e.g . lxxviii. 
34), and in itself has nothing to do with the dawn; but 
since ver. 7 looks back upon the night, it appears to be chosen 
with reference to the dawning morning, just as in Isa. xxvi. 9 
also, stands by the side of nWo ma. The LXX. is there- 

7 - • J T J|- - T • 

fore not incorrect when it renders it: 7 rpo? ae opOpl^co (cf. 6 
Xao? wpOpi^ev 1 rpo<? avroVj Luke xxi. 38) ; and Apollinaris - 
strikes the right note when he begins his paraphrase, 

Nihcret fi€T dpt.Qi'Kvr.nv o£ fiaxoip fictKccp dpitytxopiCav — 

At night when the morning dawns will I exult around Thee, 
most blessed One. 

The supposition that is equivalent to or even 

that the Beth is Beth essentice ( a as a,” etc.), are views that have 
no ground whatever, except as setting the inscription at defi¬ 
ance. What is meant is the parched thirsty desert of sand in 
which David finds himself. We do not render it: in a dry 
and languishing land, for is not an adjective, but a substan¬ 
tive,—the transition of the feminine adjective to the masculine 
primary form, which sometimes (as in 1 Kings xix. 11) occurs, 
therefore has no application here; nor: in the land of drought 
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and of weariness, for who would express hhuself thus? tpyi, 
referring to the nearest subject continues the description 

of the condition (cf. Gen. xxv. 8). In a region where he is 
surrounded by sun-burnt aridity and a nature that bears only 
one uniform ash-coloured tint, which casts its unrefreshing 
image into his inward part, which is itself in much tiie same 
parched condition, his soul thirsts, his flesh languishes, wearied 
and in want of water ( languidus deficiente aqua ), for God, the 
living One and the Fountain of life. (here with the tone 

drawn back, like "in3 1 Chron. xxviii. 10, Hab. iii. 

7 - it/ ■ <t7 J |T* 

11) of ardent longing which consumes the last energies of a 
man (root D3, whence and DD3 to conceal, and therefore 
like proceeding from the idea of enveloping; Arabic 

to be blind, dark, pale, and disconcerted). The LXX. 

and Theodotion erroneously read HJ33 (how frequently is this 
the case!); whereas Aquila renders it eVera#^, and Symma- 
chus still better, tfielperai (the word used of the longing of love). 
It is not a small matter that David is able to predicate such 
languishing desire after God even of his flesh; it shows us 
that the spirit has the mastery within him, and not only forcibly 
keeps the flesh in subjection, but also, so far as possible, draws 
it into the realm of its own life—an experience confessedly 
more easily attained in trouble, which mortifies our carnal 
nature, than in the midst of the abundance of outward pros¬ 
perity. The God for whom he is sick [lit. love-sick] in soul 
and body is the God manifest upon Zion. 

Now as to the |3 in ver. 3—a particle which is just such 
a characteristic feature in the physiognomy of this Psalm as 
^ is in that of the preceding Psalm—there are two notional 
definitions to choose from: thus = so, as my God (Ewald), 
and : with such longing desire (as e.g . Oettinger). In the 
former case it refers back to the confession, “Elohim, my God 
art Thou,” which stands at the head of the Psalm ; in the 
latter, to the desire that has just been announced, and that not 
in its present exceptional character, but in its more general 
and constant character. This reference to what has imme¬ 
diately gone before, and to the modality, not of the object, but 
of the disposition of mind, deserves the preference. 44 Thus” 
is accordingly equivalent to 44 longing thus after Thee.” The 
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two p in vers. 3 and 5 are parallel and of like import. The 
alternation of the perfect (ver. 3) and of the future (ver. 5) 
implies that what has been the Psalmist’s favourite occupation 
heretofore, shall also be so in the future. Moreover, rvs pao 
and form a direct antithesis. Just as he does now in a 

dry land, so formerly in the sanctuary he looked forth longingly 
towards God (njn with the conjoined idea of solemnity and 
devotion). We have now no need to take as a gerundive 
(yidendo) y which is in itself improbable; for one looks, peers, 
gazes at anything just for the purpose of seeing what the 
nature of the object is (xiv. 2, Isa. xlii. 18). The purpose of 
his gazing upon God was to gain an insight into the nature of 
God, so far as it is disclosed to the creature; or, as it is ex¬ 
pressed here, to see His power and glory, i.e. His majesty on its 
terrible and on its light and loving side, to see this, viz., in its 
sacrificial appointments and sacramental self-attestations. Such 
longing after-God, which is nowall the more intense in the 
desert far removed from the sanctuary, filled and impelled him ; 
for God’s loving-kindness is better than life, better than this 
natural life (yid. on xvii. 14), which is also a blessing, and as 
the prerequisite of all earthly blessings a very great blessing. 
The loving-kindness of God, however, is a higher good, is in 
fact the highest good and the true life: his lips shall praise this 
God of mercy, his morning song shall be of Him; for that 
which makes him truly happy, and after which he even now, 
as formerly, only and solely longs, is the mercy or loving-kind¬ 
ness (*ipn) of this God, the infinite worth of which is measured by 
the greatness of His power (?‘y) and glory (ito). It might also 
be rendered, tl Because Thy loving-kindness is better than life, 
my lips shall praise Theebut if '3 is taken as demonstrative 
(for), it yields a train of thought that that is brought about not 
merely by what follows (as in the case of the relative because), 
but also by what precedes: u for Thy loving-kindness . . . iny 
lips shall then praise Thee” with the suffix appended to 

the energetic plural form wn, as in Isa. lx. 7, 10, Jer. ii. 24). 

Vers. 5-9. This strophe again takes up the I? (ver. 3): 
thus ardently longing, for all time to come also, is he set 
towards God, with such fervent longing after God will he 
bless Him in his life, i.e. entirely filling up his life therewith 
as in civ. 33, cxlvi. 2; cf. Baruch iv. 20, iv rat? rj/iepais 
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fiov ), and in His name, i.e. invoking it and appealing to it, will 
he lift up his hands in prayer. The being occupied with God 
makes him, even though as now in the desert he is obliged to 
suffer bodily hunger, satisfied and cheerful like the fattest and 
most marrowy food: velut adipe et pinguedine satiatur anima 
mea . From Lev. iii. 17, vii. 25, Grussetius and Frisch infer 
that spirituciles epulce are meant. And certainly the poet can¬ 
not have had the sacrificial feasts (Hupfeld) in his mind; for 
the of the shelamim is put upon the altar, and is removed 
from the part to be eaten. Moreover, however, even the Tora 
does not bind itself in its expression to the letter of that prohi¬ 
bition of the fat of animals, vid . Deut. xxxii. 14, cf. Jer. xxxi. 
14. So here also the expression “with marrow and fat” is the 
designation of a feast prepared from well-fed, noble beasts. 
He feels himself satisfied in his inmost nature just as after a 
feast of the most nourishing and dainty meats, and with lips of 
jubilant songs ( accus . instrum . according to Ges. § 138, rem. 3), 
i.e. with lips jubilant and attuned to song, shall his mouth sing 
praise. What now follows in ver. 7 we no longer, as formerly, 
take as a protasis subsequently introduced (like Isa. iv. 3 sq.): 
“ when I remembered . . . meditated upon Thee,” but so that 
ver. la is the protasis and ver. lb the apodosis, cf. xxi. 12, Job 
ix. 16 (Hitzig): When I remember Thee (meminerim, Evv. § 
355, b) upon my bed (stratis meis, as in cxxxii. 3, Gen. xlix. 4, 
cf. 1 Chron. v. 1)—says he now as the twilight watch is passing 
gradually into the morning—I meditate upon Thee in the 
night-watches (Symmachus, tcaO' etcdcrTTjv ^>v\aKrjv), or during, 
throughout the night-watches (like 'jnz in ver. 5); Le . it is no 
passing remembrance, but it so holds me that I pass a great 
part of the night absorbed in meditation on Thee. He has no 
lack of matter for his meditation ; for God has become a help 
(auxilio, vid. on iii. 3) to him : He has rescued him in this 
wilderness, and, well concealed under the shadow of His wings 
(vid. on xvii. 8, xxxvi. 8, lvii. 2), which affords him a cool 
retreat in the heat of conflict and protection against his per¬ 
secutors, he is able to exult (ljHK, the potential). Between 
himself and God there subsists a reciprocal relationship of 
active love. According to the schema of the crosswise position 
of words (chiasmus), and '3 intentionally jostle close 

against one another: he depends upon God, following close 
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belund Him, i.e. following Him everywhere and not leaving 
Him when He wishes to avoid him ; and on the other side 
God’s right hand holds him fast, not letting him go, not aban¬ 
doning him to his foes. 

O 

Vers. 10-12. The closing strophe turns towards these foes. 
By ntprn he contrasts with his own person, as in lix. 16 sq., lvi. 
7 sq., the party of the enemy, before which he has retreated 
into the desert. It is open to question whether is in¬ 

tended to be referred, according to xxxv. 17, to the persecuted 
one (to destroy my life), or, with Hupfeld, to the persecutors 
(to their own destruction, they themselves for destruction). If 
the former reference to the persecuted be adopted, we ought, in 
order to give prominence to the evidently designed antithesis to 
ver. 9, to translate: those, however, who . . . , shall go down 
into the depths of the earth (Bbttcher, and others); a rendering 
which is hazardous as regards the syntax, after hdh and in con¬ 
nection with this position of the words. Therefore translate: 
On the other hand, those, to (their own) ruin do they seek inv 
soul. It is true this ought properly to be expressed by Dnsit^, 
but the absence of the suffix is less hazardous than the above 
relative rendering of What follows in ver. 106-11 is 

the expansion of The futures from onwards are to 

be taken as predictive, not as imprecatory; the former accords 
better with the quiet, gentle character of the whole song. It 
shall be with them as with the company of Korali. ni 5 finn 

is the interior of the earth down into its deepest bottom; 
this signification also holds good in cxxxix. 15, Isa. xliv. 23.* 
The phrase 2“in “Vsn here and in Jer. xviii. 21, Ezek. 

r w m : - 7 

xxxv. 5 ( Hipli ., not of to drag, tear away, but “iM, to draw 

towards, flow), signifies properly to pour upon = into the hands 
(Job xvi. 11), i.e. to give over (“I'aon) into the power of the 
sword; effundent eum is (much the same as in Job iv. 19, xviii. 
18, and frequently) equivalent to effundetur. The cnallage is 

* In this passage in Isaiah are meant the depths of the earth (LXX. 
QiftiMet rye yijf), the earth down to its inmost part, with its caverns, 
abysses, and subterranean passages. The apostle, however, in Eph. iv. 9 
by rec xetTurepct tj?? yvi means exactly the same as what in our passage is 
called in the LXX. rec xecroyrecrec Ttjs yijf: the interior of the earth ■= the 
under world, just as it iB understood by all the Greek fathers (so far as my 
knowledge extends) ; the comparative xecr^ripo; is used just like ivtorspo;. 
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like v. 10, vii. 2 sq., and frequently: the singular refers to each 
individual of the homogeneous multitude, or to this multitude 
itself as a concrete 'persona moralis . The king, however, who 
is now banished from Jerusalem to the habitation of jackals, 
will, whilst they become a portion (HJD = J"IDD), prey, of the 
jackals \vid. the fulfilment in 2 Sam. xviii. 7 sq.), rejoice in 
Elohim. Every one who sweareth by Him shall boast himself. 
Theodoret understands this of swearing tcara ttjv tov /3ao-i\«u<? 
aajTrjplau. Hengstenberg compares the oath njna 'n, Gen. xlii. 
15. Ewald also (§ 217,/) assumes this explanation to be un¬ 
questionable. But the Israelite is to swear by the name of 
Jahve and by no other, Deut. vi. 13, Isa. lxv. 16, cf. Amos 
viii. 14. If the king were meant, why was it not rather ex¬ 
pressed by ib J?3w'lin, lie who swears allegiance to him? The 
syntax does not help us to decide to what the 13 refers. 
Heinrich Moeller (1573) says of them as referred to the king: 
peregrinum est et coactum; and A. H. Franke in his Introductio 
in Psalterium says of it as referred to Elohim : coactum est. 
So far as the language is concerned, both references are admis- 

O O / 

sible; but as regards the subject-matter, only the latter. The 
meaning, as everywhere else, is a swearing by God. He who, 
without allowing himself to turn from it, swore by Elohim, the 
God of Israel, the God of David Ilis anointed, and therefore 
acknowledged Him as the Being exalted above all things, shall 

CD O CD 7 

boast himself or “ glory,” inasmuch as it shall be practically 
seen how well-founded and wise was this recognition. He shall 

O 

glory, for the mouth of those who speak lies shall be stopped, 
forcibly closed, viz. those who, together with confidence in the 
Christ of God, have by falsehood also undermined the reverence 
which is due to God Himself. Ps. lxiv. closes very similarly, 
and hence is placed next in order. 


PSALM LXIV. 

INVOCATION OF DIVINE PROTECTION AGAINST THE 

FALSENESS OF MEN. 


2 HEAP, Elohim, my voice in my complaint, 

From the terror of the enemy do Tiiou preserve my life: 
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3 Hide me from the conspiracy of evil-doers, 

From the tumultuous throng of the workers of iniquity, 

4 Who whet their tongue like a sword, 

Who aim their arrows, bitter words, 

5 To shoot, in lurking-places, at the virtuous— 

Suddenly they shoot at him, and fear not. 

6 They make firm for themselves an evil agreement, 

They decide to lay snares, 

They ask, who can observe them ? 

7 They search out knavish things— 

They are ready with a cunningly-wrought-out plan— 

And the inward part of a man, and the heart, is deep! 

8 But Elohim will shoot them with an arrow, 

Suddenly do their wounds come. 

9 And they are obliged to fall, upon them cometh their own 

tongue; 

All who see them shall shake the head. 

10 Then all men shall fear and declare the deed of Elohim, 
And His work shall they consider well. 

11 The righteous shall rejoice in Jahve and trust in Him, 

And all the upright in heart shall glory. 

Even Hilary begins the exposition of this Psalm with the 
w’ords Psalmi superscriptio historiam non continet , in order at 
the outset to give up all attempt at setting forth its historical 
connection. The Midrash observes that it is very applicable 
to Daniel, who was cast into the lions’ den by the satraps by 
means of a delicately woven plot. This is indeed true; but 
only because it is wanting in any specially defined features and 
cannot with any certainty be identified with one or other of the 
two great periods of suffering in the life of David. 

Vers. 2-5. The Psalm opens with an octostich, and closes 
in the same way. The infinitive noun n'iP signifies a complaint, 
expressed not by the tones of pain, but in words. The render¬ 
ing of the LXX. (here and in lv. 3) is too general, kv t<L 
OkeaQai fie. The “ terror” of the enemy is that proceeding 
from him (cjen . obj. as in Deut. ii. 15, and frequently). The 
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generic singular is at once particularized in a more detailed 
description with the use of the plural. "liD is a club or clique; 

(Targumic = pop, e.g . Ezek. xxx. 10) a noisy crowd. The 
perfects after affirm that which they now do as they have 
before done; cf. cxl. 4 and Iviii. 8 , where, as in this passage, 
the treading or bending of the bow is transferred to the arrow. 
"ID irn is the interpretation added to the figure, as in cxliv. 7 
That which is bitter is called "> 0 , root "ID, struigere y from the 
harsh astringent taste; here it is used tropically of speech that 
wounds and inflicts pain (after the manner of an arrow or a 
stiletto), 7 riKpol \ 070 t. With the Kal (xi. 2) alternates 

the Hiph . iht. With DSH3 the description takes a new start. 

fc&i, forming an assonance with the preceding word, means 
that they do it without any fear whatever, and therefore also 
without fear of God (Iv. 20, Deut. xxv. 18). 

Vers. 6 , 7. The evil speech is one with the bitter speech 
in ver. 4, the arrow which they are anxious to let fly. This 
evil speech, here agreement or convention, they make firm to 
themselves (sibi), by securing, in every possible way, its effec¬ 
tive execution, "lpD (frequently used of the cutting language 

of the ungodly, lix. 13, lxix. 27; cf. Talmudic 
to speak as with three tongues, Le . slanderously) is here con¬ 
strued with S of that at wdiich their haughty and insolent 
utterances aim. In connection therewith they take no heed of 
God, the all-seeing One: they say (ask), quis conspiciat ipsis. 
There is no need to take ^ as being for (Hitzig) ; nor is it 
the dative of the object instead of the accusative, but it is an 
ethical dative: who will see or look to them, i.e, exerting any 
sort of influence upon them? The form of the question is not 
the direct (lix. 8 ), but the indirect, in which 'p, seq. fut., is used 
in a simply future (Jer. xliv. 28) or potential sense (Job xxii. 
17, 1 Kings i. 20 ). Concerning J" 6 iy, vid. Iviii. 3. It is 
doubtful whether ^pn* is the first person ( = ^iDH) as in Num. 
xvii. 28, Jer. xliv. 18, or the third person as in Lam. iii. 22 
(^En, which first of all resolved is and then transposed 
upn, like n\MD - iTOyo = rWD Isa. xxiii. 11). The reading 
from which Rashi proceeds, and which Luther follows in 


* in Baer’s Psalterium is an error that has been carried over from 
■ — 

Heidenheim’s. 
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his translation, is opposed by the LXX and Targum ; it does 
not suit the governing subject, and is nothing but an involuntary 
lightening of the difficulty. If we take into consideration, that 
DDlj signifies not to make ready, but to be ready, and that con¬ 
sequently frBnp is to be taken by itself, then it must be 
rendered either: they excogitate knavish tricks or villanies, 
u we are ready, a clever stroke is concocted, and the inward 
part of man and the heart is deep!” or, which we prefer, since 
there is nothing to indicate the introduction of any soliloquy: 
they excogitate knavish tricks, they are ready—a delicately 
devised, clever stroke (nominative of the result), and (as the 
poet ironically adds) the inward part of rann and the heart is 
(verily) deep. Tiiere is nothing very surprising in the form 
for ran, since the Psalms, whenever they depict the sinful 
designs and doings of the ungodly, delight in singularities of 
language. On 3^1 (not J?)) = (P'K) = cf. cxviii. 14a. 

Vers. 8-11. Deep is man’s heart and inward part, but not 
too deep for God, who knoweth the heart (Jer. xvii. 9 sq.). 
And He will just as suddenly surprise the enemies of His 
anointed with their death-blow, as they had plotted it for him. 
The futtm consec. that follow represent that which is future, with 
all the certainty of an historical fact as a retribution springing 
from the malicious craftiness of the enemies. According to 
the accentuation, ver. 8 is to be rendered: “ then will Eloliim 
shoot them, a sudden arrow become their wounds.” Thus at 
length Hupfeld renders it; but how extremely puzzling is the 
meaning hidden behind this sentence! The Targum and the 
Jewish expositors have construed it differently: “Then will 
Elohim shoot them with arrows suddenly;” in this case, how¬ 
ever, because ver. 86 then becomes too blunt and bald, DNnp 
has to be repeated in thought with this member of the verse, 
and this is in itself an objection to it. We interpunctuate with 
Ewald and Hitzig thus: then does Elohim shoot them with an 
arrow, suddenly arise (become a reality) their wounds (cf. Mic. 
vii. 4), namely, of those who had on their part aimed the 
murderous weapon against the upright for a sudden and sure 
shot. Ver. 9a is still more difficult. Kimchi’s interpretation, 
which accords with the accents: et coi'ruere facient earn super 
se, linguam snam , is intolerable ; the proleptic suffix, having 
reference to (Ex. iii. 6, Job xxxiii. 20), ought to have 
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been feminine (vid. on xxii. 16), and “to make their own tongue 
fall upon themselves” is an odd fancy. The objective suffix 
will therefore refer per enallagen to the enemy. But not thus 
(as Hitzig, who now seeks to get out of the difficulty by an 
alteration of the text, formerly rendered it): “ and they cause 
those to fall whom they have slandered [lit. upon whom their 
tongue came].” Th is form of retribution does not accord with 
the context; and moreover the gravely earnest like the 

in—, refers more probably to the enemies than to the objects of 
their hostility. The interpretation of Ewald and Hengstenberg 
is better: “and one overthrows him, inasmuch as their tongue, 
i.e. the sin of their tongue with which they sought to destroy 
others, comes upon themselves.” The subject to as in 

Ixiii. 11, Job iv. 19, vii. 3, Luke xii. 20, is the powers which 
are at the service of God, and which are not mentioned at all; 
and the thought (a circumstantial clause) is like 

O t ; t \ / 

cxl. 10, where in a similar connection the very same singularly 
rugged lapidary, or terse, style is found. In ver. 96 we must 
proceed on the assumption that 3 in such a connection 
signifies the gratification of looking upon those who are justly 
punished and rendered harmless. But he who tarries to look 
upon such a scene is certainly not the person to flee from it; 
■nijnn does not here mean “to betake one’s self to flight” 

: • o 

(Ewald, Hitzig), but to shake one’s self, as in Jer. xlviii. 27, 
viz. to shake the head (xliv. 15, Jer. xviii. 16) —the recognised 
(vid. xxii. 8) gesture of malignant, mocking astonishment. The 
approbation is awarded, according to ver. 10, to God, the just 
One. And with the joy at His righteous interposition,—viz. 
of Him who has been called upon to interpose,—is combined a 
fear of the like punishment. The divine act of judicial retri¬ 
bution now set forth becomes a blessing to mankind. From 
mouth to mouth it is passed on, and becomes an admonitory 
nota bene. To the righteous in particular it becomes a consola¬ 
tory and joyous strengthening of his faith. The judgment of 
Jalive is the redemption of the righteous. Thus, then, does 
he rejoice in his God, who by thus judging and redeeming 
makes history into the history of redemption, and hide himself 

ght boast them¬ 
selves, viz. in God, who looks into the heart and practically 
acknowledges them whose heart is directed unswervingly 


the more confidingly in Him; and all the upri 
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towards Him, and conformed entirely to Him In place of 
the futt. consec ., which have a prophetic reference, simple futt. 
come in here, and between these a perf consec . as expressive of 
that which will then happen when that which is prophetically 
certain has taken place. 


PSALM LXV. 

THANKSGIVING SONG FOR VICTORY AND BLESSINGS 

BESTOWED. 

2 TO Thee resignation is as praise, Elohim, in Zion, 

And to Thee is the vowed paid. 

3 O Thou who answerest prayer! to Thee doth all flesh come. 

4 If instances of iniquity have overpowered me— 

Our transgressions Thou, Thou expiatest them. 

5 Blessed is he who is chosen to dwell near Thee 

in Thy courts! 

We will enjoy the good of Thy house, 

of Thy holy Temple!! 

6 In terrible deeds of righteousness dost Thou answer us, 

O God of our salvation, 
The confidence of all the ends of the earth 

and of the farthest sea, 

7 Who setteth fast the mountains by His strength, 

girded with might, 

8 Who stilleth the roar of the seas, the roar of their waves, 
And the tumult of the nations. 

9 Therefore the dwellers at the boundaries of the earth are 

afraid at Thy tokens, 

The outgoings of the morning and of the evening Thou 

makest to sing for joy. 

10 Thou hast visited the land, that it should overflow, 
Abundantly didst Thou enrich it. 

The fountain of Elohim was full of water— 

Thou didst prepare their corn, for Thou didst thus pre¬ 
pare it; 
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11 Watering the furrows of the land, softening the ridges 

thereof. 

By showers of rain Thou madest it loose; 

Its increase didst Thou bless. 

12 Thou hast crowned the year of Thy goodness, 

And Thy tracks drop with fat. 

13 The pastures of the steppe drop, 

And with rejoicing do the hills gird themselves. 

14 The meadows are clothed with flocks, 

And the valleys are covered over with corn— 

Everything shouts for joy, everything sings. 

In this Psalm, the placing of which immediately after the 
preceding is at once explicable by reason of the so pro¬ 

minent in both (lxiv. 10, lxv. 9), we come upon the same inter¬ 
mingling of the natural and the historical as in Ps. viii., xix., 
xxix. The congregation gathered around the sanctuary on 

o o o • 

Zion praises its God, by whose mercy its imperilled position 
in relation to other nations has been rescued, and by whose 
goodness it again finds itself at peace, surrounded by fields rich 
in promise. In addition to the blessing which it has received in 
the bounties of nature, it does not lose sight of the answer to 
prayer which it has experienced in its relation to the world of 
nations. His rule in human history and His rule in nature 
are, to the church, reflected the one in the other. In the latter, 
as in the former, it sees the almighty and bountiful hand of 
Him who answers prayer and expiates sins, and through judg¬ 
ment opens up a way for His love. The deliverance which 
it has experienced redounds to the acknowledgment of the 
God of its salvation among the most distant peoples; the 
beneficial results of Jahve’s interposition in the events trans¬ 
piring in the world extend temporally as well as spiritually 
far beyond the bounds of Israel; it is therefore apparently the 
relief of Israel and of the peoples in general from the oppres¬ 
sion of some worldly power that is referred to. The spring of 
the third year spoken of in Isa. xxxvii. 30, when to Judah the 
overthrow of Assyria was a thing of the past, and they again 
had the fields ripening for the harvest before their eyes, offers 
the most appropriate historical basis for the twofold purport of 
VuL II. 15 
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the Psalm. The inscription, To the Precentor , a Psalm , by 
David, a song (cf. lxxv. 1 , Ixxvi. 1 ), does not mislead us in this 
matter. For even we regard it as uncritical to assign to David 
all the Psalms bearing the inscription The Psalm in 

many MSS. (Complutensian, Vulgate), beside the words EU to 
t e\o? yfraXfibs to) AavtS a> S77, has the addition wSr) 'Iepeplov 
fcal Te^eKirjX, (e/e) tov Xaov ttJ? 7T apotfcla<t ore efieXXov ifcno - 
peveaOai. At the head of the following Psalm it might have 
some meaning,—here, however, it has none. 


Vers. 2-5. The praise of God on account of the mercy 
with which He rules out of Zion. The LXX. renders aol 
7rp€7T€L vp,vo$, but fi’pvn, tibi par est , h. e. convenit laus (Ewald), 
is not a usage of the language (cf. xxxiii. 1 , Jer. x. 7 ). 
signifies, according to xxiL 3 , silence, and as an ethical notion, 
resignation, lxii. 2 . According to the position of the words it 
looks like the subject, and n^nn like the predicate. The accents 
at least ( IUuj , Shalskeleth) assume the relationship of the one 
word to the other to be that of predicate and subject; conse¬ 
quently it is not: To Thee belongeth resignation, praise (Heng- 
stenberg), but: To Thee is resignation praise, i.e. resignation 
is (given or presented) to Thee as praise. Hitzig obtains the 
same meaning by an alteration of the text: «VD"! * 1 ^; but 

opposed to tin’s is the fact that \ is not found anywhere in 
the Psalter, but only in the writings of the chronicler. And 
since it is clear that the words i"6nn belong together (xl. 4), 
the poet had no need to fear any ambiguity when he inserted 
between them as that which is given to God as praise in 
Zion. What is intended is that submission or resignation to 
God which gives up its cause to God and allows Him to act 
on its behalf, renouncing all impatient meddling and inter¬ 
ference (Ex. xiv. 14). The second member of the sentence 
affirms that this praise of pious resignation does not remain 
unanswered. Just as God in Zion is praised by prayer which 
resigns our own will silently to His, so also to Him are vows 
paid when He fulfils such prayer. That the answers to prayer 
are evidently thought of in connection with this, we see from 
ver. 3, where God is addressed as the u Hearer or Answerer of 
prayer.” To Him as being the Hearer and Answerer of prayer 
all flesh comes, and in fact, as T*]? implies (cf. Isa. xlv. 24), 
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without finding help anywhere else, it clears a way for itself 
until it gets to Him; i.e. men, absolutely dependent, impotent 
in themselves and helpless, both collectively and individually 
(those only excepted who are determined to perish or despair), 
flee to Him as their final refuge and help. Before all else it 
is the prayer for the forgiveness of sin which He graciously 
answers. The perfect in ver. 4 a is followed by the future in 
ver. 4 b. The former, in accordance with the sense, forms a 
hypothetical protasis: granted that the instances of faults have 
been too powerful for me, i.e. (cf. Gen. iv. 13) an intolerable 
burden to me, our transgressions are expiated by Thee (who 
alone canst and also art willing to do it). '"□‘n is not less sic- 
nificant than in xxxv. 20, cv. 27, cxlv. 5, cf. 1 Sam. x. 2, 2 
Sam. xi. 18 sq.: it separates the general fact into its separate 
instances and circumstances. How blessed therefore is the lot 
of that man whom (supply “»£?N) God chooses and brings near, 
i.e. removes into His vicinity, that he may inhabit His courts 
(future with the force of a clause expressing a purpose, as e.g. 
in Job xxx. 28, which see), i.e . that there, where He sits 
enthroned and reveals Himself, he may have Ins true home 
and be as if at home ( vid. xv. 1) ! The congregation gathered 
around Zion is esteemed worthy of this distinction among the 
nations of the earth; it therefore encourages itself in the 
blessed consciousness of this its privilege flowing from free 
grace (nro), to enjoy in full draughts (ysb with 3t as in ciii. 5) 
the abundant goodness or blessing (US) of God’s house, of the 
holy ( ayiov ) of His temple, i.e . of His holy temple (K^i? as in 
xlvi. 5, cf. Isa. lvii. 15). For for all that God’s grace offers 
us we can give Him no better thanks than to hunger and thirst 
after it, and satisfy our poor soul therewith. 

Vers. 6-9. The praise of God on account of the loving¬ 
kindness which Israel as a people among the peoples has ex¬ 
perienced. The future myn confesses, as a present, a fact of 
experience that still holds good in all times to come, nianij 
might, according to xx. 7, as in cxxxix. 14, be an accusative of 
tlie more exact definition; but why not, according to 1 Sam. 
xx. 10, Job ix. 3, a second accusative under the government of 
the verb? God answers the prayer of His people superabun¬ 
dantly. He replies to it niS"UJ, terrible deeds, viz. by a 

rule which stringently executes the will of His righteousness 
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(r id. on Jer. xlii. 6); in this instance against the oppressors of 
His people, so that henceforth everywhere upon earth He is a 
ground of confidence to all those who are oppressed. “ The 
sea (D' construct state, as is frequently the case, with the reten¬ 
tion of the a) of the distant ones ” is that of the regions lvinix 

/ c % o 

afar off (cf. lvi. 1). Venema observes, Signifcatur , Deum esse 
cei'tissimum presidium, site aanoscatur ah hominibus et ei jidatur y 
sice non (therefore similar to yvovres, Horn. i. 21; Psychol. S. 
347; tr. p. 408). But according to the connection and the 
subjective colouring the idea seems to have, 'W npao is to be 
understood of the believing acknowledgment which the God of 

D O 

Israel attains among all mankind by reason of His judicial and 
redemptive self-attestation (cf. Isa. xxxiii. 13, 2 Chron. xxxii. 
22 sq.). In the natural world and among men He proves 
Himself to be the Being girded with power to whom everything 
must yield. He it is who setteth fast the mountains (cf. Jer 
x. 12) and stilleth the raging of the ocean. In connection w'ith 
the giant mountains the poet may have had even the worldly 
powers (yid. Isa. xli. 15) in his mind; in connection with the 
seas he gives expression to this allegorical conjunction of 
thoughts. The roaring of the billows and the wild tumult of 
the nations as a mass in the empire of the world, both are 
stilled by the threatening of the God of Israel (Isa. xvii. 
12-14). When He shall overthrow the proud empire of the 
w’orld, whose tyranny the earth has been made to feel far and 
wide, then will reverential fear of Him and exultant joy at the 
end of the thraldom (vid. Isa. xiv. 3-8) become universal, 
nhitf (from the originally feminine nitf = dwdjat , from nw, to 
mark, Num. xxxiv. 10), ajjfMeZa, is the name given here to His 
marvellous interpositions in the history of our earth. 
ver. 6 (also in Isa. xxvi. 15), out of construction is riiyp. “The 
exit places of the morning and of the evening” are the East 
and West with reference to those who dwell there. Luther 
erroneously understands WID as directly referring to the crea¬ 
tures which at morning and evening “ sport about ( webern ), 
i.e. go safely and joyfully out and in.” The meaning is, 
the regions whence the morning breaks forth and where the 
evening sets. The construction is zeugmatic so far as *03, not 
said of the evening sun, but only to a certain extent, for 
neither docs one say any *030 (Ewald). Perret-Gentil reu- 
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ders it correctly: les UeuxdHou surgissent Taube et le cvepuscule. 
God makes both these to shout for joy, inasmuch as He com¬ 
mands a calm to the din of war. 

Vers. 10-14. The praise of God on account of the pre¬ 
sent year’s rich blessing, which He has bestowed upon the land 
of His people. In vers. 10, 11 God is thanked for having 
sent down the rain required for the ploughing ( vid . Com¬ 
mentary on Isaiah , ii. 522) and for the increase of the seed 
sown, so that, as vers. 12-14 affirm, there is the prospect 
of a rich harvest. The harvest itself, as follows from ver. 

14 b, is not vet housed. The whole of vers. 10, 11 is a retro- 

/ * 

spect; in vers. 12-14 the whole is a description of the blessing 
standing before their eyes, which God has put upon the year 
now drawing to a close. Certainly, if the forms n-n and 
nn: were supplicatory imperatives, then the prayer for the 
early or seed-time rain would attach itself to the retrospect 
in ver. 11, and the standpoint would be not about the time of 
the Passover and Pentecost, both festivals belonging to the 
becdnninfr of the harvest, but about the time of the feast of 

CD O 1 

Tabernacles, the festival of thanksgiving for the harvest, and 
vers. 12-14 would be a glance into the future (Hitzig). But 
there is nothing to indicate that in ver. 11 the retrospect 
changes into a looking forward. Idle poet goes on with the 
same theme, and also arranges the words accordingly, for 
which reason nn and rina are not to be understood in any other 

«• - ■■ i/ 

way. pptf beside "Wyn (to enrich) signifies to cause to run 
over, overflow, i.e. to put anything in a state of plenty or abun¬ 
dance, from pit? ( Hiph . Joel ii. 24, to yield in abundance), 

to push, impel, to cause to go on in succession and to 

follow in succession, (for which we find nnn in 1 x ib 3) is 

an adverb, copiously, richly (cxx. 6, cxxiii. 4, cxxix. 1), like 
a hundred times (Eccles. viii. 12). is Iliph . with the 

middle syllable shortened, Ges. § 53, 3, rent. 4. The fountain 
G<B) of God is the name given here to His inexhaustible stores 
of blessing, and more particularly the fulness of the waters of 
the heavens from which He showers down fertilizing rain. |3, 
“ thus thoroughly,” forms an alliteration with psn, to prepare, 
and thereby receives a peculiar twofold colouring. The mean¬ 
ing is: God, by raising and tending, prepared the produce of 
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the field which the inhabitants of the land needed ; for He thus 
thoroughly prepared the land in conformity with the fulness of 
His fountain, viz. by copiously watering (njn injin. absoL instead 
of nVij as in 1 Sam. iii. 12, 2 Chron. xxiv. 10; Ex. xxii. 22, 
Jer. xiv. 19, Hos. vi. 9) the furrows of the land and pressing 
down, i.e, softening by means of rain, its ridges defec¬ 

tive plural, as e.g, in Euth ii. 13), which the ploughshare has 

made. (related by root with Jj, tell , a hill, prop, that 

which is thrown out to a place, that which is thrown up, a 
mound) signifies a furrow as being formed by casting up or 

(if from jJj, ebvicher , to make a fracture, rent, or notch in 

anything) by tearing into, breaking up the ground; (re¬ 
lated by root with ucltdud and chatty the usual Arabic words 
for a furrow*) as being formed by cutting into the ground. 
In ver. 12 the year in itself appears as a year of divine good¬ 
ness (niio, bonitas), and the prospective blessing of harvest as 
the crown which is set upon it. For Thou hast crowned “ the 


* Fiirst erroneously explains as a bed or strip of ground between 

■ ■ mm 
■ m 

two deep furrows, in distinction from or J"WD (vid. on cxxix. 3), a 

T j" " 

furrow. Beds such as we have in our potato fields are unknown to Syrian 
agriculture. There is a mode which may be approximately compared with 
it called kelif (nns), another far wider called nmkeba (rD2l?D)* The 

l " r I T . ; - 

Arabic tilm (D^n, Hebrew = talm ), according to the Kamus (as actu- 

mm mm M * * 

ally in Magrebinish Arabic) talam (D^n). corresponds exact to our furrow, 

T T 

i.e. (as the Turkish Kamus explains) a ditch-like fissure which the iron of 
the plough cuts into the field. Neshwan (i. 491) saya: “ The verb talam , 
fut. jatlum and jatlim, signifies in Jemen and in the Gbor (the land on the 


shore of the Red Sea) the crevices ( 


11) which the ploughman forms, 


and tilm, collective plural tilam, is, in the countries mentioned, a furrow of 
the corn-field. Some persons pronounce the word even thilm, collective plural 
thilam .” Thus it is at the present day universally in Hauran; in Edredt 


I heard the water-furrow of a corn-field called thilm el-kandh (£Uls 3\ ^15). 
But this pronunciation with is certainly net the original one, but has 


arisen through a substitution of the cognate and more familiar verbal stem 
j cf. to slit ( shurem , a harelip). In other parts of Syria and Pales- 




tiue, also where the distinction between the sounds and is carefully 
observed, I have only heard the pronunciation tilm .— Wetzsteix. 
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year of Thy goodness” and u with Thy goodness” are different 
assertions, with which also different (althougli kindred as to 
substance) ideas are associated. The futures after depict 
its results as they now lie out to view. The chariot-tracks 
(vid. Dent, xxxiii. 26) drop with exuberant fruitfulness^ even 
the meadows of the uncultivated and, without rain, unproduc¬ 
tive pasture land (Job xxxviii. 26 sq.). The hills are personi¬ 
fied in ver. 136 in the manner of which Isaiah in particular is 
so fond (e.g. ch. xliv. 23, xlix. 13), and which we find in the 
Psalms of his type (xcvi. 11 sqq., xcviii. 7 sqq., cf. Ixxxix. 13). 
Their fresh, verdant appearance is compared to a festive gar¬ 
ment, with which those which previously looked bare and 
dreary gird themselves ; and the corn to a mantle in which the 
valleys completely envelope themselves with the accusa¬ 
tive, like with l—> of the garment: to throw it around 

one, to put it on one’s self). The closing words, locking them¬ 
selves as it were with the beginning of the Psalm together, 

O O O / 

speak of joyous shouting and singing that continues into the 
present time. The meadows and valleys (Bottcher) are not the 
subject, of which it cannot be said that they sing; nor can the 
same be said of the rustling of the waving corn-fields (Kimchi). 
The expression requires men to be the subject, and refers to 
men in the widest and most general sense. Everywhere there is 
shouting coming up from the very depths of the breast ( Filth - 
pal .), everywhere songs of joy; for this is denoted by "W in 
distinction from |3p. 


PSALM LXVI. 

THANKSGIVING FOR A NATIONAL AND PERSONAL 

DELIVERANCE. 

1 RAISE a j ovful shout unto Elohim, all ye lands, 

2 Harp the glory of His name, 

Give glory as praise unto Him. 

3 Say unto Elohim : “ How terrible are Thy works! 

% reason of Thine omnipotence must Tliv foes submit 

to Thee. 
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4 All lands shall do homage to Thee and harp to Thee, 

They shall harp to Thy name.” ( Sela .) 

5 Come ye and see the mighty deeds of Elohim, 

Who ruleth terribly over the children of men I 

6 He hath turned the sea into dry land. 

Through the river they passed on foot— 

Then we rejoiced in Him! 

7 He who ruleth in His strength for ever— 

His eyes keep watch upon the nations. 

Let not the rebellious thus exalt themselves! (Sela.) 

8 Bless, O ye peoples, our God, 

And make His praise to sound aloud— 

9 Who putteth our soul in life, 

And hath not given our feet over to stumbling. 

10 For Thou hast proved us, Elohim, 

Thou hast smelted us as the smelting of silver. 

11 Thou didst bring us into the mountain-hold, 

Thou didst lay an oppressive burden upon our loins; 

12 Thou didst cause men to ride over our head, 

We fell into fire and into water— 

Yet Thou didst bring us out into rich abundance. 

13 1 will enter Thy house with burnt-offerings, 

I will pay Thee my vows, 

14 Which my lips have uttered, 

And which my mouth hath spoken, when I was straitened. 

15 Burnt-offerings of fat sheep will I bring to Thee, 

Together with the incense of rams, 

I will offer bullocks with kids. (Sela.) 

16 Come, hear, and I will tell, ail ye who fear Elohim, 

What He hath done for my soul. 

17 Unto Him with my mouth did I cry— 

And a hymn was under my tongue. 

18 If I had purposed evil in my heart, 

The Lord would not hear. 

19 Elohim hath, however, heard, 

He hath hearkened to the cry of my prayer. 
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20 Blessed be Elohim, 

Who hath not turned away my prayer 
And His mercy from me. 

Ft •om Ps. lxv. onwards we find ourselves in the midst of a 
series of Psalms which, with a varying arrangement of the 
words, are inscribed both niETE and (lxv.-lxviii.). The two 
words “HETE stand according to the accents in the stcit. constr, 

; # O 

(lxxxviii. 1), and tlierefore signify a Psalm-song * This series, 
as is universally the case, is arranged according to the com¬ 
munity of prominent watchwords. In Ps. lxv. 2 we read: 
il To Thee is the vow paid ” and in Ixvi. 13: “ I will pay Thee 
my vows;” in Ps. Ixvi. 20: “ Blessed he Elohim” and in Ixvii. 
8: u Elohim shall bless us” Besides, Ps. Ixvi. and Ixvii. have 
this feature in common, that riXJE^, which occurs fifty-five times 
in the Psalter, is accompanied by the name of the poet in every 
instance, with the exception of these two anonymous Psalms. 
The frequently occurring Sela of both Psalms also indicates 
that they were intended to have a musical accompaniment. 
These annotations referring to the temple-music favour the 
pre-exilic rather than the post-exilic origin of the two Psalms. 
Both are purely Elohimic; only in one instance (Ixvi. 18) does 
'ps, equally belonging to this style of Psalm, alternate with 
Elohim . 

On the ground of some deliverance out of oppressive bond¬ 
age that has been experienced by Israel arises in Ps. Ixvi. the 
.summons to the whole earth to raise a shout of praise unto God. 
The congregation- is the subject speaking as far as ver. 12. 
From ver. 13 the person of the poet appears in the foreground : 
but that which brings him under obligation to present a thank- 
offering is nothing more nor less than that which the whole 
congregation, and he together with it, has experienced. It is 
hardly possible to define this event more minutely. The lofty 
consciousness of possessing a God to whom all the world must 
bow, whether cheerfully or against its will, became strong 
among the Jewish people more especially after the overthrow 

* If it were meant to be rendered canticum psalmus (not psalmi) it 
would surely have been accented niDTE JIXJE^ (for ni£TE HXJE^, 
according to section xviii. of the Accentuationssy.stem). 
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of Assyria in the reign of Hezekiah. But there is no ground 
for conjecturing either Isaiah or Hezekiah to be the composer 
of this Psalm. If D^y in ver. 7 signified the world (Hitzig), 
then he would be ( vid . xxiv. 9) one of the latest among the 
Old Testament writers; but it has the same meaning here that 
it has everywhere else in Old Testament Hebrew. 

In the Greek Church this Psalm is called WaXfib? ava- 
ardaea)? ; the LXX. gives it this inscription, perhaps with 
reference to ver. 12, i£gyaye$ 77/ia? et? dva-^rv'xfiv. 


Vers. 1—4. The phrase 5* ^32 D'p signifies “to give glory 
to God” in other passages (Josh. vii. 19, Isa. xlii. 12), here with 
a second accusative, either (1) if we take ir&vi as an accusa¬ 
tive of the object: facite laudationem ejus gloriam = gloriosam 
(Maurer and others), or (2) if we take Itazi as an accusative 
of the object and the former word as an accusative of the 
predicate: reddite honorem laudem ejus (Hengstenberg), or (3) 
also by taking inSm as an apposition: reddite honorem , scil. 
laudem ejus (Hupfeld). We prefer the middle rendering: 
give glory as His praise, i.e. to Him as or for praise. It is 
unnecessary, with Hengstenberg, to render: How terrible art 
Thon in Thy works! in that case nriN ought not to be wanting. 
TbTO might more readily be singular (Hupfeld, Hitzig); but 
these forms with the softened Jod of the root dwindle down to 
only a few instances upon closer consideration. The singular 
of the predicate (what a terrible affair) here, as frequently, e.g . 
cxix. 137, precedes the plural designating things. The song 
into which the Psalmist here bids the nations break forth, is 
essentially one w’ith the song of the heavenly harpers in Apoc. 
xv. 3 sq«, w'hich begins, MeyaKa koX Oaufuiara ra epya cov. 

Vers. 5-7. Although the summons: Come and see . . . 
(borrowed apparently from xlvi. 9), is called forth by cotem¬ 
porary manifestations of God’s power, the consequences of 
which now lie open to view, the rendering of ver. 6c, “then 
w'ill we rejoice in Him,” is nevertheless unnatural, and, rightly 
looked at, neither grammar nor the matter requires it. For 
since Dp in this passage is equivalent to tK, and the future after 
W takes the signification of an aorist; and since the cohortative 
form of the future can also {e.g. after IV, lxxiii. 7, and in 
clauses having a hypothetical sense) be referred to the past, 
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nnd does sometimes at least occur where the writer throws 
himself back into the past (2 Sam. xxii. 38), the rendering: 
Then did we rejoice in Him, cannot be assailed on syntactical 
grounds. On the w we,” cf. Josh. v. 1, ChetJdb , Hos. xii. 5 [4]. 
The church of all ages is a unity, the separate parts being 
jointly involved in the whole. Tiie church here directs the 
attention of all the world to the mighty deeds of God at the 
time of the deliverance from Egypt, viz. the laying of the Red 
Sea and of Jordan dry, inasmuch as it can say in ver. 7, by 
reason of that which it has experienced in the present, that the 
sovereign power of God is ever the same: its God rules in His 
victorious might i.e. not “over the world,” because that 
ought to be but “in eternity” (accusative of duration, 

as in lxxxix. 2 sq., xlv. 7), and therefore, as in the former days, 
so also in all time to come. His eyes keep searching watch 
among the peoples; the rebellious, who struggle against His 
yoke and persecute His people, had better not rise, it may go 
ill with them. The ChetJdb runs ^1', for which the Keri is 

The meaning remains the same; Q'T? can (even without 
“r, w'Ni, pp, lxv. 5) mean “to practise exaltation,” superbire. 
Bv means of wb this proud bearing is designated as being 

* t 1 “ o Z* 

egotistical, and as unrestrainedly boastful. Only let them not 
imagine themselves secure in their arrogance! There is One 

O O 

more exalted, whose eye nothing escapes, and to whose irre¬ 
sistible might whatever is not conformed to His gracious will 
succumbs. 


Vers. 8-12. The character of the event by which the 
truth has been verified that the God who redeemed Israel out 
of Egypt still ever possesses and exercises to the full His 
ancient sovereign power, is seen from this reiterated call to the 
peoples to share in Israel’s Gloria . God has averted the peril 
of death and overthrow from His people: He has put their 
soul in life (D^n?, like in xii. 6), i.e. in the realm of life; 
He has not abandoned their foot to tottering unto overthrow' 

O 

(DiD the substantive, as in cxxi. 3; cf. the reversed construc¬ 
tion in lv. 23). For God has cast His people as it were into a 
smelting-furnace or fining-pot in order to purify and to prove 
them by suffering;—this is a favourite figure with Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, but is also found in Zech. xiii. 9, Mai. iii. 3. Ezek. 
xix. 9 is deceive concerning the meaning of HTCD, where N'3n 

O O t ; / 
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fiVTOM signifies u to bring into the holds or prisonsbesides, 
the figure of the fowling-net (although this is also called rnixp 
as well as rnto) has no footing here in the context- *TTOfO 
(vid. xviii. 3) signifies specula , and that both a natural and an 
artificial watch-post on a mountain ; here it is the mountain-hold 
or prison of the enemy, as a figure of the total loss of freedom. 
The laying on of a heavy burden mentioned by the side of it 
in ver. 116 also accords well with this. a being oppressed, 

the pressure of a burden, is a IJoplial formation, like a 
being spread out, Isa. viii. 8; cf. the similar masculine forms 
in lxix. 3, Isa. viii. 13, xiv. 6, xxix. 3. The loins are men¬ 
tioned because when carrying heavy loads, which one has to 
stoop down in order to take up, the lower spinal region is called 
into exercise. K'UK is frequently (ix. 20 6q., x. 18, Ivi. 2, Isa. 
li. 12, 2 Cliron. xiv. 10) the word used for tyrants as being 
wretched mortals, perishable creatures, in contrast with their 
all the more revolting, imperious, and self-deified demeanour. 
God so ordered it, that “ wretched men” rode upon Israel’s 
head. Or is it to be interpreted: He caused them to pass over 
Israel (cf. cxxix. 3, Isa. li. 23)1 It can scarcely mean this, 
since it would then be in dorso nostro , which the Latin ver¬ 
sions capriciously substitute. The preposition ^ instead of 
is used with reference to the phrase ^ 3^': sitting upon Israel’s 
head, God caused them to ride along, so that Israel was 
not able to raise its head freelv, but was most ignominiously 
wounded in its self-esteem. Fire and water are, as in Isa. 
xliii. 2, a figure of vicissitudes and perils of the most extreme 
character. Israel was nigh to being burnt up and drowned, 
but God led it forth rpr6 to an abundant fulness, to abun- 

tt " 

dance and superabundance of prosperity. The LXX., which 
renders eh ava^xr^rjv (Jerome absolutely: in refrigerium ), has 
read nnr6; Symmachos, eh evpv^pypiavy probably reading 
rorrO (exix. 45, xviii. 20). Both give a stronger antithesis. 
But the state of straitness or oppression was indeed also a state 
of privation. 

Vers. 13-15. From this point onwards the poet himself 
speaks, but, as the diversity and the kind of the sacrifices show, 
as being a member of the community at large. The 
stand first, the gifts of adoring homage; 2 is the Beth of the 
accompaniment, as in Lev. xvi. 3, 1 Sam. i. 24, cf. Heb. ix. 25. 
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“ My vows’* refer more especially to TJ3 wi?. HD nvs also 
occurs elsewhere of the involuntary vowing to do extraordinary 
things urged from one by great distress (Judg, xi. 35). IKW 
is an accusative of the object relating to the vows, quce aperue- 
runt = aperiendo nuncupaverunt labia mea (Geier). In ver. 15 
nb’y, used directly (like the Aramaic and Phoenician “Gy) in 
tlie signification “to sacrifice** (Ex. xxix. 36-41, and fre¬ 
quently), alternates with the synonym of Ttpprr. The 

sacrifices to be presented are enumerated. D'n'O (incorrect for 
D'no) are marrowy, fat lambs; lambs and bullocks (ijja) have 
the most universal appropriation among the animals that were 
fit for sacrifices. The rani (^'N), on the contrary, is the animal 
for the whole burnt-offering of the high priest, of the princes 
of the tribes, and of the people; and appears also as the animal 
for the shelamim onlv in connection with the shelamim of 
Aaron, of the people, of the princes of the tribes, and, in Num. 
vi. 14, of the Nazarite. The younger lie-goat (Tiny) is never 
mentioned as an animal for the whole burnt-offering; but, 
indeed, as an animal for the shelamim of the princes of the 
tribes in Num. cli. vii. It is, therefore, probable that the 
shelamim which were to be offered in close connection with the 
whole burnt-offerings are introduced bv DJJ. so that mbp siejni- 

O * ■ ' V 2 O 

fies the fat portions of the shelamim upon the altar smoking in 
the fire. The mention of “rams’* renders it necessary that 
we should regard the poet as here comprehending himself 
among the people when he speaks thus. 

Vers. 16-20. The words in ver. 16 are addressed in the 
widest extent, as in vers. 5 and 2, to all who fear God, where¬ 
soever such are to be found on the face of the earth. To all 
these, for the glory of God and for their own profit, he would 
gladly relate what God has made him to experience. The 
individual-looking expression is not opposed to the fact of 
the occurrence of a marvellous answering of prayer, to which 
he refers, being one which has been experienced by him in 
common with the whole congregation. He cried unto God 
with his mouth (that is to say, not merely silently in spirit, but 
audibly and importunately), and a hymn (DDi"», # something 

* Kimcbi ( Michlol 146a) and Parchon (under read Doii with 

Valhach; and Heideuheim and Baer have adopted it. 
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that rises, collateral form to as and to Mriy and 

was under my tongue; i.e. I became also at once so sure 
of my being heard, that I even had the song of praise in 
readiness (t rid. x. 7), with which I had determined to break 
forth when the help for which I had prayed, and which was 
assured to me, should arrive. For the purpose of his heart was 
not at any time, in contradiction to his words, IJtJ, God-abhorred 
vileness or worthlessness: ntn with the accusative, as in Gen. 

* r T / 

xx. 10, Ps. xxxvii. 37: to aim at, or design anything, to have 
it in one’s eye. We render: If I had aimed at evil in my 
heart, the Lord would not hear; not: He would not have 
heard, but: He would not on any occasion hear. For a 
hypocritical prayer, coming from a heart which has not its 
aim sincerely directed towards Him, He does not hear. The 
idea that such a heart was not hidden behind his prayer is 
refuted in ver. 19 from the result, which is of a totally opposite 
character. In the closing doxology the accentuation rightly 
takes fapni as belonging together. Prayer and mercy 

stand in the relation to one another of call and echo. When 
God turns away from a man his prayer and His mercy, He 
commands him to be silent and refuses him a favourable 


answer. The poet, however, praises God that He has deprived 
him neither of the jovfulness of prayer nor the proof of His 
favour. In this sense Augustine makes the following practical 
observation on this passage : Cum videris non a te amotam 
deprecationem tuam 7 securus esto } quia non est a te amota miseii- 
cordia ejus . 


PSALM LXVII. 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING SONG. 

2 ELOHIM be merciful unto us and bless us, 

May He cause His face to shine among us—( Sela .) 

3 That Thy way may be known upon earth, 

Among all the heathen Thy salvation. 

4 Peoples shall praise Thee , Elohim , 

The peoples shall praise r Thee } all of them . 
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5 Nations shall rejoice and shout for joy, 

For Thou wilt judge peoples in uprightness, 

And the nations upon earth Tliou wilt lead. (Sela.) 

6 Peoples shall praise Thee , Elohim , 

21le peoples shall praise Thee , all of them . 

7 The earth hath yielded her fruit, 

Elohim our God doth bless us. 

8 Elohim shall bless us, 

And all the ends of the earth shall fear Him. 

Like Ps. lxv., this Psalm, inscribed To the Precentor , with 
accompaniment of stringed instruments , a song-Psalm (Tty TDTD), 
also celebrates the blessing upon the cultivation of the ground. 
As Ps. lxv. contemplated the corn and fruits as still standing 
in the fields, so this Psalm contemplates, as it seems, the har¬ 
vest as already gathered in, in the light of the redemptive 
history. Each plentiful harvest is to Israel a fulfilment of the 
promise given in Lev. xxvi. 4, and a pledge that God is with 
His people, and that its mission to the whole world (of peoples) 
shall not remain unaccomplished. This mission-tone referring 
to the end of God’s work here below is unfortunately lost in 
the church’s closing strain, “God be gracious and merciful 
unto us,” but it sounds all the more distinctly and sweetly in 
Luther’s hymn, “ Es woll uns Gott genddig seinf throughout. 

There are seven stanzas: twice three two-line stanzas, 
having one of three lines in the middle, which forms the clasp 
or spangle of the septiad, a circumstance which is strikingly 
appropriate to the fact that this Psalm is called “the Old 
Testament Paternoster” in some of the old expositors.* The 
second half after the three-line stanza begins in ver. 6 exactly 
as the first closed in ver. 4. is repeated three times, in 

order that the whole may bear the impress of the blessing of 
the priest, which is threefold. 


* Vid. Sonntag’s Tiluli ] J salmovum (1GS7), where it is on this account 
laid out as the Rogate Psalm. 
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Ye 1 * 9 . 2, 3. The Psalm begins (ver. 2) with words of the 
priest’s benediction in Nmn. vi. 24-26. By URK the church 
desires for itself the unveiled presence of the light-diffusing 
loving countenance of its God. Here, after the echo of the 
holiest and most glorious benediction, the music strikes in. 
With ver. 3 the Beracha passes over into a Tephilla . ny“£ is 
conceived with the most general subject: that one may know, 
that may be known Thy way, etc. The more graciously God 
attests Himself to the church, the more widely and successfully 
does the knowledge of this God spread itself forth from the 
church over the whole earth. They then know His 'HTI, i.e. 
the progressive realization of His counsel, and His the 

salvation at which this counsel aims, the salvation not of Israel 
merely, but of all mankind. 

v * 

Vers. 4, 5. Now follows the prospect of the entrance of 
all peoples into the kingdom of God, who will then praise Him 
in common with Israel as their God also. His judging (ODC') 
in this instance is not meant as a judicial punishment, but as a 
righteous and mild government, just as in the christological 
parallels Ixxii. 12 sq., Isa. xi. 3 sq. in an ethical sense 

for DHtre as in xlv. 7, Isa. xi. 4, Mai. ii. 6. nrun as in xxxi. 

• T — / / / T J * 

4 of gracious guidance (otherwise than in Job xii. 23). 

Vers. 6-8. The joyous prospect of the conversion of 
heathen, expressed in the same words as in ver 4, here receives 
as its foundation a joyous event of the present time: the earth 
has just yielded its fruit (cf. lxxxv. 13), the fruit that had 
been sown and hoped for. This increase of corn and fruits is 
a blessing and an earnest of further blessing, by virtue of 
which (Jer. xxxiii. 9, Isa. lx. 3; cf. on the contrary Joel ii. 17) 
it shall come to pass that all peoples unto the uttermost bounds 
of the earth shall reverence the God of Israel. For it is the 
way of God, that all the good that He manifests towards Israel 
6hall be for the well-being of mankind. 


PSALM LXVIIL 

HYMN OF WAR AND VICTORY IN THE STYLE OF DEBORAH. 

2 LET Eloliim arise, let His enemies be scattered, 

Aud let those who hate Him flee before His face. 
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3 As smoke is driven away, do Thou drive them away; 

As wax melteth before the fire, 

Let the wicked perish before Elohim. 

4 And let the righteous rejoice, let them exult before Elohim, 
And let them be glad with joy. 

5 Sing unto Elohim, harp His name, 

Pave a highway for Him who rideth along through the 

steppes; 

Jah is His name, and exult ye before Him. 

6 A Father of the fatherless and an Advocate of the widows 
Is Elohim in His holy habitation. 

7 Elohim maketh a household for the solitary, 

v * 

He leadeth forth prisoners into prosperity; 

Yet the rebellious abide in a land of drought. 

w 

8 Elohim, when Thou wentest forth before Thy people. 
When Thou didst march along in the wilderness—( Sela .) 

9 The earth shook, 

The heavens also dropped before Elohim, 

Yon Sinai before Elohim, the God of Israel. 

10 With plentiful rain didst Thou, Elohim, water Thine in¬ 

heritance, 

And when it was parched, Thou hast confirmed it. 

11 Thy creatures have settled down therein, 

Thou didst provide with Thy goodness for the poor, 

Elohim. 

12 The Lord will sound forth the mandate; 

Of the women who herald victory there is a great army. 

13 The kings of hosts shall flee, shall flee, 

And she that tarrieth at home shall divide the spoil. 

14 If ye encamp among the sheep-folds, 

The dove’s wings are covered with silver 
And her feathers with glistening gold. 

15 When the Almighty scattereth kings therein, 

It becometh snow-white upon Zalmon. 

VOL II. 
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16 A mountain of Elohim is the mountain of Bashan, 

A mountain full of peaks is the mountain of Bashan. 

17 Why look ye enviously, ye many-peaked mountains, 

Upon the mountain which Elohim hath chosen, to dwell 

thereon 1 

Yea, Jahve will dwell [there] for ever. 

18 The war-chariots of Elohim are myriads, a thousand thou¬ 

sands, 

The Lord is among them, it is a Sinai in holiness. 

19 Thou hast ascended up to the height, Thou hast led captives 

captive, 

Thou hast received gifts among men, 

Even from the rebellious, that Jah Elohim might dwell 

[there]. 

20 Blessed be the Lord : 

Day by day doth He bear our burden, 

He, God, is our salvation. ( Sela .) 

21 He, God, is to us a God for deeds of deliverance, 

And Jahve the Lord hath ways of escape for death. 

22 Yea, Elohim wdll smite the head of His enemies, 

The hairy scalp of him who stalketh along in his trespasses. 

23 The Lord hath said: Out of Bashan will I bring back, 

I will bring back out of the depths of the sea, 

24 That thou mayest bathe thy foot in blood, 

That the tongue of thy dogs may have its share of the 

enemy, 

25 They behold Thy splendid procession, Elohim, 

The splendid procession of my God, my King in holiness. 

26 Before went the singers, behind the players on stringed in¬ 

struments, 

In the midst of damsels striking timbrels. 

27 In the choirs of the congregation bless ye Elohim, 

The Lord, ye who are out of the fountain of Israel. 

28 There is Benjamin the youngest, their ruler; 

The princes of Judah—their motley band, 

The princes of Zebulun, the princes of Naphtali. 
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29 Thy God hath commanded thy supreme power— 

Uphold in power, Elohim, what Thou hast wrought for us!— 

30 From Thy temple above Jerusalem 
Let kings present offerings into Thee. 

31 Threaten the wild beast of the reed, the troops of bulls with 

the calves of the people, 

That they may prostrate themselves with ingots of silver!— 
He hath scattered the peoples that delight in wars. 

32 Magnates come out of Egypt, 

Cush—quickly do his hands stretch out unto Elohim. 

33 Ye kingdoms of the earth, sing unto Elohim, 

Praising the Lord with stringed instruments—( Sela .) 

34 To Him who rideth in the heaven of heavens of the 

primeval time— 

Lo, He made Himself heard with His voice, a mighty voice. 

35 Ascribe ye might unto Elohim! 

Over Israel is His majesty, 

And His omnipotence in the heights of the heavens. 

36 Terrible is Elohim out of thy sanctuaries; 

“ The God of Israel giveth might and abundant strength 

to the people I ” 

Blessed be Elohim! 

Is it not an admirably delicate tact with which the collec¬ 
tor makes the Tt? TiDTD lxviii. follow upon the VW TiiDtiD Ixvii. ? 
The latter began with the echo of the benediction which 
Moses puts into the mouth of Aaron and his sons, the former 
with a repetition of those memorable words in which, at the 
breaking up of the camp, he called upon Jahve to advance 
before Israel (Num. x. 35). il It is in reality,” says Hitzig of 
Ps. lxviii., “ no easy task to become master of this Titan.” 
And who would not agree with him in this remark ? It is a 
Psalm in the style of Deborah, stalking along upon the highest 
pinnacle of hymnic feeling and recital; all that is most glorious 
in the literature of the earlier period is concentrated in it: 
Moses* memorable words, Moses’ blessing, the prophecies of 
Balaam, the Deuteronomy, the Song of Hannah re-echo here. 
But over and above all this, the language is so bold and so 
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peculiarly its own, that we meet with no less than thirteen 
words that do not occur anywhere else. It is so distinctly 
Elohimic in its impress, that the simple Elohim occurs twenty- 
three times; but in addition to this, it is as though the whole 


cornucopia of divine names were poured out upon it: nw in 
ver. 17; six times; tan twice ; ’W in ver. 15; FP in ver. 5 ; 
'yiK mrv in ver. 21; D'nta rv in ver. 19; so that this Psalm 


among all the Elohimic Psalms is the most resplendent. In 
connection with the great difficulty that is involved in it, it is 
no wonder that expositors, more especially the earlier exposi¬ 
tors, should differ widely in their apprehension of it as a whole 
or in separate parts. This circumstance has been turned to 
wrong account by Ed. Reuss in his essay, u Der acht-und - 
sechzigste Psalm ,, Ein Denkmal exegetischer Noth und Kunst zu 
Ehren unsrer ganzen Zunft } Jena, 1851,” for the purpose of 
holding up to ridicule the uncertainty of Old Testament exe¬ 
gesis, as illustrated in this Psalm. 

The Psalm is said, as Reuss ultimately decides, to have 
been written between the times of Alexander the Great and 


the Maccabees, and to give expression to the wish that the 
Israelites, many of whom were far removed from Palestine and 
scattered abroad in the wide earth, might soon be again united 
in their fatherland. But this apprehension rests entirely upon 
violence done to the exegesis, more particularly in the supposi¬ 
tion that in ver. 23 the exiles are the persons intended by those 
whom God will bring back. Reuss makes out those who are 
brought back out of Bashan to be the exiles in Svria, and those 

O * ' 

who are brought back out of the depths of the sea he makes 
out to be the exiles in Egypt. He knows nothing of the 
remarkable concurrence of the mention of the Northern tribes 


(including Benjamin) in ver. 28 with the Asaphic Psalms: 
Judah and Benjamin, to his mind, is Judaea ; and Zebulun and 
Naphtali, Galilee in the sense of the time after the return from 
exile. The u wild beast of the reed” he correctly takes to be an 
emblem of Egypt; but he makes use of violence in order to 
bring in a reference to Syria by the side of it. Nevertheless 
Olshausen praises the services Reuss has rendered with respect 
to this Psalm ; but after incorporating two whole pages of the 
“Denkmal” in his commentary lie cannot satisfy himself with 
the period between Alexander and the Maccabees, and by 
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means of three considerations arrives, in this instance also, at 
the common refuge of the Maccabsean period, which possesses 
such an irresistible attraction for him. 

In opposition to this transplanting of the Psalm into the 
time of the Maccabees we appeal to Hitzig, who is also quick- 
sighted enough, when there is any valid ground for it, in find¬ 
ing out Maccabsean Psalms. He refers the Psalm to the 
victorious campaign of Joram against faithless Moab, under¬ 
taken in company with Jehoshaphat. Bottcher, on the other 
hand, sees in it a festal hymn of triumph belonging to the time 
of Hezekiah, which was sung antiphonically at the great fra¬ 
ternizing Passover after the return home of the young king 
from one of his expeditions against the Assyrians, who had 
even at that time fortified themselves in the countrv east of the 
Jordan (Bashan). Thenius (following the example of Rodiger) 
holds a different view. He knows the situation so very defi¬ 
nitely, that he thinks it high time that the discussion concern¬ 
ing this Psalm was brought to a close. It is a song composed 
to inspirit the army in the presence of the battle which Josiah 
undertook against Necho, and the prominent, hateful character 
in ver. 22 is Pharaoh with his lofty artificial adornment of hair 
upon his shaven head. It is, however, well known what a 
memorably tragical issue for Israel that battle had; the Psalm 
would therefore be a memorial of the most lamentable disap¬ 
pointment. 

All these and other recent expositors glory in not advanc¬ 
ing any proof whatever in support of the inscribed And 

yet there are two incidents in David’s life, with regard to 
which the Psalm ought first of all to be accurately looked at, 
before we abandon this ivb to the winds of conjecture. The 
first is the bringing home of the Ark of the covenant to Zion, 
to which, e.g.y Franz Volkmar Reinhard (in vol. ii. of the Velt- 
husen Commentaiiones TheoL 1795), Stier, and Hofmann refer 
the Psalm. But the manner in which the Psalm opens with a 
paraphrase of Moses’ memorable words is at once opposed to 
this; and also the impossibility of giving unity to the explana¬ 
tion of its contents by such a reference is against it, Jahve 
has long since taken up His abode upon the holy mountain; 
the poet in this Psalm, which is one of the Psalms of war and 
victory, describes how the exalted One, who now, however, as 
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in the days of old, rides along through the highest heavens at 
the head of His people, casts down all powers hostile to Him 
and to His people, and compels all the world to confess that 
the God of Israel rules from His sanctuary with invincible 
might. A far more appropriate occasion is, therefore, to be- 
found in the Syro-Ammonitish war of David, in which the 
Ark was taken with them by the people (2 Sam. xi. 11); and 
the hymn was not at that time first of all composed when, at 
the close of the war, the Ark was brought back to the holy 
mountain (Hengstenberg, Reinke), but when it was set in 
motion from thence at the head of Israel as they advanced 
against the confederate kings and their army (2 Sam. x. 6). 
The war lasted into the second year, when a second campaign 
was obliged to be undertaken in order to bring it to an end; 
and this fact offers at least a second possible period for the 
origin of the Psalm. It is clear that in vers. 12-15, and still 
more clear that in vers. 20-24 (and from a wider point of view, 
vers. 29-35), the victory over the hostile kings is only hoped 
for, and in vers. 25-28, therefore, the pageantry of victory is 
seen as it were beforehand. It is the spirit of faith, which here 
celebrates beforehand the victory of Jahve, and sees in the 
single victory a pledge of His victory over all the nations of 
the earth. The theme of the Psalm, generalized beyond its 
immediate occasion, is the victory of the God of Israel over the 
world. Regarded as to the nature of its contents, the whole 
divides itself into two halves, vers. 2-19, 20-35, which are on 
the whole so distinct that the first dwells more upon the mighty 
deed God has wrought, the second upon the impressions it pro¬ 
duces upon the church and upon the peoples of the earth; in both 
parts it is viewed now as future, now as past, inasmuch as the 
longing of prayer and the confidence of hope soar aloft to the 
height of prophecy, before which futurity lies as a fulfilled fact* 
The musical Sela occurs three times (vers. 8, 20, 33). These 
three forte passages furnish important points of view for the 
apprehension of the collective meaning of the Psalm. 

But is David after all the author of this Psalm? The 
general character of the Psalm is more Asaphic than Davidic 
(vid. Habakkuky S. 122). Its references to Zalmon, to Benja¬ 
min and the Northern tribes, to the song of Deborah, and in 
general to the Book of Judges (although not in its present 
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form), give it an appearance of being Ephraimitish. Among 
the Davidic Psalins it stands entirely alone, so that criticism is 
quite unable to justify the And if the words in ver. 29a 

are addressed to the king, it points to some other poet than 
David. But is it to a cotemporary poet ? The mention of the 
sanctuary on Zion in vers. 30, 36, does not exclude such an 
one. Only the threatening of the <c wild beast of the sedge” 
(ver. 31) seems to bring us down beyond the time of David; 
for the inflammable material of the hostility of Egypt, which 
broke out into a flame in the reign of Rehoboam. was first 

w * 

gathering towards the end of Solomon’s reign. Still Egypt 
was never entirely lost sight of from the horizon of Israel; and 
the circumstance that it is mentioned in the first rank, where 
the submission of the kingdoms of this world to the God of 

O 

Israel is lyrically set forth in the prophetic prospect of the 
future, need not astonish one even in a poet of the time of 
David. And does not ver. 28 compel us to keep on this side 
of the division of the kingdom? It ought then to refer to the 
common expedition of Jehoram and Jelioshaphat against Moab 
(Hitzig), the indiscriminate celebration of which, however, was 
no suitable theme for a psalmist. 

Vers. 2-7. The Psalm begins with the expression of a wish 
that the victory of God over all His foes and the triumphant 
exultation of the righteous were near at hand. Ewald and 
Hitzig take DYibtf Dip 1 hypothetically: If God arise, His enemies 
will be scattered. This rendering is possible in itself so far as 
the syntax is concerned, but here everything conspires against 
it; for the futures in vers. 2-4 form an unbroken chain; then 
a glance at the course of the Psalm from ver. 20 onwards shows 
that the circumstances of Israel, under which the poet writes, 
urged forth the wish; let God arise and humble His foes; and 
finally the primary passage, Num. x. 35, makes it clear that 
the futures are the language of prayer transformed into the 
form of the wish. In ver. 3 the wish is addressed directly to 
God Himself, and therefore becomes petition, is inflected 

(as vice versa e P’]h vii. 6, from *PT) from *p30 (like }nj>7, Jer. 
xxxii. 4) ; it is a violation of all rule in favour of the confor¬ 
mity of sound (cf. nivpn for nixpn, Lev. xiv. 43, and supra on 
li. 6) with PpOTj the object of which is easily supplied ( dispellas , 
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sc. hostes tuos ), and is purposely omitted in order to direct 
attention more stedfastly to the omnipotence which to every 
creature is so irresistible. Like smoke, wax (JjVn, root an, tij*, 
Sanscrit tak y to shoot past, to run, Zend tak\ whence vitak'ina 9 
dissolving, Neo-Persic gudachten; causative: to cause to run 
in different directions = to melt or smelt) is an emblem of 
human feebleness. As Bakius observes, Si creatura creaturam 
non fert 7 quomodo creatura creatoris indignantis faciem ferre 
possit ? The wish expressed in ver. 4 forms the obverse of the 
preceding. The expressions for joy are heaped up in order to 
describe the transcendency of the joy that will follow the re¬ 
lease from the yoke of the enemy. is expressively used in 

alternation with 'JDD in vers. 2, 3: by the wrathful action, so 
to speak, that proceeds from His countenance [just as the heat 
radiating from the fire melts the wax] the foes are dispersed, 
whereas the righteous rejoice before His gracious countenance. 

As the result of the challenge that has been now expressed 
in vers. 2-4, Elohim, going before His people, begins His 
march; and in ver. 5 an appeal is made to praise Him with 
song, His name with the music of stringed instruments, and to 
make a way along which He may ride nil'nya. In view of ver. 
34 we cannot take nmy, as do the Targum and Talmud ( B. 
Chagiga 126), as a name of one of the seven heavens, a mean¬ 
ing to which, apart from other considerations, the verb 3*iy, to 
be effaced, confused, dark, is not an appropriate stem-word; 
but it must be explained according to Isa. xl. 3. There Jahve 
calls in the aid of His people, here He goes forth at the head 
of His people; He rides through the steppes in order to fight 
against the enemies of His people. Not merely the historical 
reference assigned to the Psalm by Hitzig, but also the one 
adopted by ourselves, admits of allusion being made to the 
“steppes of Moab;” for the way to Medeb&, where the Syrian 
mercenaries of the Ammonites had encamped (1 Chron. xix. 7), 
lay through these steppes, and also the way to Rabbath Ammon 
(2 Sam. x. 7 sq.). &D calls upon them to make a way for Him, 
the glorious, invincible King (cf. Isa. lvii. 14, lxii. 10); 
signifies to cast up, heap up or pave, viz. a raised and suitable 
street or highway, Symmachus tearaarpoxjare. He who thus 
rides along makes the salvation of His people His aim : u Jah 
is His name, therefore shout with joy before Him.” The Beth 
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in (Symmachus, Quinta: t a) is the Beth essentia, which 
here, as in Isa. xxvi. 4, stands beside the subject: His name is 
(exists) in n% he. His essential name is n', His self-attestation, 
by which He makes Himself capable of being known and 
named, consists in His being the God of salvation, who, in the 
might of free grace, pervades all history. This Name is a 
fountain of exultant rejoicing to His people. 

This Name is exemplificatively unfolded in vers. 6 sq. 
The highly exalted One, who sits enthroned in the heaven of 
glory, rules in all history here below and takes an interest in 
the lowliest more especially, in ail circumstances of their lives 
following after His own to succour them. He takes the place 
of a father to the orphan. He takes up the cause of the 
widow and contests it to a successful issue. Elohim is one 
'who makes the solitary or isolated to dwell in the house; HJTa 
with He locale , which just as well answers the question where? 
as whither? JV3, a house = family bond, is the opposite of 
T.T, solitarius , recluse, xxv. 16. Dachselt correctly renders it, 
in domum , h.e. familiam numerosam durabiletnque eos ut patres- 
familias plantabit. He is further One who brings forth (out 
of the dungeon and out of captivity) those who are chained 
into abundance of prosperity, nrityia, occurring only here, is 
a pluralet. from synonym to be straight, fortunate. 
Ver. 1c briefly and sharply expresses the reverse side of this 
His humanely condescending rule among mankind. ^ is here 
(cf. Gen. ix. 4, Lev. xi. 4) restrictive or adversative (as is more 
frequently the case with i?^); and the preterite is the preterite 
of that which is an actual matter of experience. The 
he, (not from “HD, the apostate ones, Aquila d^iardpevoi, but 
as in lxvi. 7, from "np) the rebellious, Symmachus direiOel^, 
who were not willing to submit to the rule of so gracious a 
God, had ever been excluded from these proofs of favour. 
These must inhabit nn'nx (accusative of the object), a sun- 
scorched land; from nnx ? to be dazzlingly bright, sunny, dried 
or parched up. They remain in the desert without coming 
into the land, which, fertilized by the waters of grace, is 
resplendent with a fresh verdure and with rich fruits. If the 
poet has befcre his mind in connection with this the bulk of 
the people delivered out of Egypt, d)v t a tccoXa erreaav iv tj} 
*prj(iq> (Heb. iii. 17), then the transition to what follows is 
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much more easily effected. There is, however, no necessity 
for any such intermediation. The poet had the march through 
the desert to Canaan under the guidance of Jahve, the irre¬ 
sistible Conqueror, in his mind even from the beginning, and' 
now he expressly calls to mind that marvellous divine leading 
in order that the present age may take heart thereat. 

Vers. 8-11. In vers. 8 sq. the poet repeats the words of 
Deborah (Judg. v. 4 sq.), and her words again go back to 
Deut. xxxiii. 2, cf. Ex. xix. 15 sqq.; on the other hand, our 
Psalm is the original to Hab. eh. iii. The martial verb NV* 
represents Elohim as, coming forth from His heavenly dwelling- 
place (Isa. xxvi. 21), He places Himself at the head of Israel. 
The stately verb represents Him as He accompanies the^ 
hosts of His people with the step of a hero confident of victory; 
and the terrible name for the wilderness, ptW', is designedly 
chosen in order to express the contrast between the scene of 
action and that which they beheld at that time. The verb to 
'a'p nt is easily supplied ; Dachselt’s rendering according to 
the accents is correct: hie mons Sinai (sc. in specie ita tremuit). 
The description fixes our attention upon Sinai as the central 
point of all revelations of God during the period of deliverance 
by the hand of Moses, as being the scene of the most glorious 
of them all ( vid . on Hab. p. 136 sq.). The majestic pheno¬ 
mena which proclaimed the nearness of God are distributed 
over the whole journeying, but most gloriously concentrated 
themselves at the giving of the Law on Sinai. The earth 
trembled throughout the extended circuit of this vast granite 
range, and the heavens dropped, inasmuch as the darkness of 
thunder clouds rested upon Sinai, pierced by incessant light¬ 
nings (Ex. ch. xix.). There, as the original passages describe 
it, Jahve met His people; He came from the east, His people 
from the west; there they found themselves together, and 
shaking the earth, breaking through the heavens, He gave 
them a pledge of the omnipotence which should henceforth 
defend and guide them. The poet has a purpose in view in 
calling Elohim in this passage “the God of Israel;” the cove¬ 
nant relationship of God to Israel dates from Sinai, and from 
this period onwards, by reason of the Tora, He became Israel’s 
King (Deut. xxxiii. 5). Since the statement of a fact of earlier 
history has preceded, and since the preterites alternate with 
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them, the futures that follow in vers. 10, 11 are to be under¬ 
stood as referring to the synchronous past; but hardly so that 
ver. 10 should refer to the miraculous supply of food, and more 
especially the rain of manna, during the journeyings through 
the wilderness. The giving of the Law from Sinai has a view 
to Israel being a settled, stationary people, and the deliverance 
out of the land of bondage only finds its completion in the 
taking and maintaining possession of the Land of Promise. 
Accordingly vers. 10, 11 refer to the blessing and protection 
of the people who had taken up their abode there. 

The of God ( genit . auctoris, as in 2 Macc. ii. 4) is the 
land assigned by Him to Israel as an inheritance; and 

an emblem of the abundance of gifts which God has 
showered down upon the land since Israel took up its abode 
in it. is the name given to a deed and gift springing 

from an inward impulse, and in this instance the intensive idea 
of richness and superabundance is associated therewith by 
means of the plural; DK*3 is a shower-like abundance of 

good gifts descending from above. The Hiphil here governs 
a double accusative, like the Kal in Prov. vii. 17, in so far, that 
is, as is drawn to ver. 10a; for the accentuation, in opposi¬ 

tion to the Targum, takes *]rAna together: Thine inherit¬ 
ance and that the parched one (Waw epexeget. as in 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 3, Amos iii. 11, iv. 10). But this u and that” is devoid of 
aim; why should it not at once be read nfr&Jrt*? The rendering 
of Bottcher, u Thy sickened and wearied,” is inadmissible, too, 
according to the present pointing; for it ought to be 10^3 or 

And with a suffix this Niphal becomes ambiguous, and 
more especially so in this connection, where the thought of 


an inherited possession, a heritage, lies so naturally at hand, 
is therefore to be drawn to ver. 10a, and ver. 105 must 

■ j • ■ i ■ * 

begin with as in the LXX., /cat r}<j6kvi)<je , av 8e /carijp - 

Tiaa) avryv, It is true is not a hypothetical preterite 

equivalent to ; but, as is frequently the case with the 

anarthrous participle (Ew. § 341, 5), it has the value of a 
hypothetical clause: u and if it (Israel's inheritance) were in a 
parched, exhausted condition (cf. the cognate root nr6 ? Gen. 
xlvii. 13), then hast Thou always made it again firm” (viii. 4, 
Ex. xv. 17), i.e. strengthened, enlivened it. Even here the 
idea of the inhabitants is closely associated with the land itself; 
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in ver. 11 they are jnore especially thought of: “Thy creatures 
dwelt therein/’ Nearly all modern expositors take either 
according to 2 Sam. xxiii. 11, 13 (cf. 1 Chron. xi. 15), in the 

signification tent-circle, ring-camp (root in, to move in a 

• ** 

circle, to encircle, to compass), or in the signification of 

(from a race or tribe, i.e. a collection of living 

beings (cf. '!n, 1 Sam. xviii. 18). But the Asaphic character 
of this Psalm, which is also manifest in other points, is opposed 
to this rendering. This style of Psalm is fond of the compari¬ 
son of Israel to a flock, so that also in lxxiv. 19 T'JU rpn signi¬ 
fies nothing else than “the creatures \_Gethier, collective] of 
Thy poor, Thy poor creatures.” This use of njn is certainly 
peculiar; but not so remarkable as if by the “ creatures of 
God” we had to understand, with Hupfeld, the quails (Ex. ch. 
xvi.). The avoiding of HDHZl on account of the idea of brutum 
(Ixxiii. 22) which is inseparable from this word, is sufficient to 
account for it; in rpn, £guoj/, there is merely the notion of 
moving life. We therefore are to explain it according to Mic. 
vii. 14, where Israel is called a flock dwelling in a wood in the 
midst of Carmel: God brought it to pass, that the flock of 
Israel, although sorely persecuted, nevertheless continued to 
inhabit the land. H3, as in ver. 15, refers to Canaan. 'W in 
ver. 115 is the ecclesia pressa surrounded by foes on every 
side: Thou didst prepare for Thy poor with Thy goodness, 
Elohim, i,e. Thou didst regale or entertain Thy poor people 
with Thy possessions and Thy blessings. ^ a s in Gen. 
xliii. 16, 1 Ciiron. xii. 39, to make ready to eat, and therefore 
to entertain; nniD as in lxv. 12, 'n mo, Jer. xxxi. 12. It 
would be quite inadmissible, because tautological, to refer 
to the land according to lxv. 10 (Ewald), or even to the desert 
(Olshausen), which the description has now left far behind. 

Vers. 12-15. The futures that now follow are no longer 
to be understood as referring to previous history; they no 
longer alternate with preterites. Moreover the transition to 
tne language of address in ver. 14 shows that the poet here 
looks forth from his present time and circumstances into the 
future; and the introduction of the divine name after 
Elohim has been used eleven times, is an indication of a new 
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commencement. The prosperous condition in which God 
places His church by giving it the hostile powers of the world 
as a spoil is depicted. The noun never occurring in the 
genitival relationship, and never with a suffix, because the 
specific character of the form would be thereby obliterated, 
always denotes an important utterance, more particularly God’s 
word of promise (Ixxvii. 9), or His word of power (Hab. iii. 9), 
which is represented elsewhere as a mighty voice of thunder 
(lxviii. 34, Isa. xxx. 30), or . a trumpet-blast (Zecli. ix. 14); in 
the present instance it is the word of power by which the Lord 
suddenly changes the condition of His oppressed church. The 
entirely new state of things which this omnipotent behest as it 
were conjures into existence is presented to the mind in ver. 
125: the women who proclaim the tidings of victory—a great 
host. Victory and triumph follow upon God’s “IBS, as upon 
His creative vp. The deliverance of Israel from the army of 
Pharaoh, the deliverance out of the hand of Jabin by the 
defeat of Sisera, the victory of Jephthah over the Ammonites, 
and the victorious single combat of David with Goliath were 

O 

celebrated by singing women. God’s decisive word shall also 
go forth this time, and of the evangelists, like Miriam (Mirjam) 
and Deborah, there shall be a great host. 

Ver. 13 describes the subject of this triumphant exultation. 
Hupfeld regards vers. 13-15 as the song of victory itself, the 
fragment of an ancient triumphal ode ( epinikion ) reproduced 
here; but there is nothing standing in the way that should 
forbid our here regarding these verses as a direct continuation 
of ver. 12. The u hosts” are the numerous well-equipped 
armies which the kinus of the heathen lead forth to the battle 

o 

against the people of God. The unusual expression “ kings of 
hosts” sounds very much like an ironically disparaging anti¬ 
thesis to the customary u Jahve of Hosts” (Bottcher). He, 
the Lord, interposes, and they are obliged to flee, staggering as 
they go, to retreat, and that, as the anadiplosis (cf. Judg. v. 7, 
xix. 20) depicts, far away, in every direction. The fut. ener- 
gicum with its if&ima-accentuation gives intensity to the pictorial 
expression. The victors then turn homewards laden with rich 
spoils. nu, here in a collective sense, is the wife who stays 
at home (Judg. v. 24) while the husband goes forth to battle. 
It is not: the ornament (nu as in Jer. vi. 2) of the house, 
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which Luther, with the LXX., Vulgate, and Syriac, adopts in 
his version,* but: the dweller or homely one (cf. nu, a dwelling- 
place, Job viii. 6) of the house, r\ oltcovpo ?. The dividing of 
the spoil elsewhere belongs to the victors; what is meant here 
is the distribution of the portions of the spoil that have fallen 
to the individual victors, the further distribution of which is 
Jeft for the housewife (Judg. v. 30 sq., 2 Sam. i. 24). Ewald 
now recognises in vers. 14 sq. the words of an ancient song of 
victory; but ver. 135 is unsuitable to introduce them. The 
language of address in ver. 14 is the poet’s own, and he here 
describes the condition of the people who are victorious by the 
help of their God, and who again dwell peaceably in the land 
after the war. DK passes out of the hypothetical signification 
into the temporal, as e.g. in Job xiv. 14 (vid. on lix. 16.) The 
lying down among the sheep-folds (DTipK' = D^ns^p, cf. 

CSTO, the staked-in folds or pens consisting of hurdles standing 
two by two over against one another) is an emblem of thriving 
peace, which (like vers. 8, 28) points back to Deborah’s song, 
Judg. v. 16, cf. Gen. xlix. 14. Just such a time is now also 
before Israel, a time of peaceful prosperity enhanced by rich 
spoils. Everything shall glitter and gleam with silver and 
gold. Israel is God’s turtle-dove, Ixxiv. 19, cf. lvi. 1, Hos. vii. 
11, xi. 11. Hence the new circumstances of ease and comfort 
are likened to the varied hues of a dove disporting itself in the 
sun. Its wings are as though overlaid with silver (nam, not 
3. prcet ., but part. fern. Niph. as predicate to ^33, cf. 1 Sam. 
iv. 15, Mic. iv. 11, i. 9; Ew. § 317, a), therefore like silver 
wings (cf. Ovid, Metam. ii. 537: Niveis argentea pennis Ales ); 
and its pinions with gold-green,f and that, as the reduplicated 


* u Hausehre says he, is the housewife or matron as being the adorn¬ 
ment of the house ; vid. F. Dietrich, Frau und Dame , a lecture bearing upon 
the history of language (1864), S. 13. 

f Ewald remarks, “ Arabian poets also call the dove 13^11, the greenish 

yellow, golden gleaming one, vid. Kosegarten, Chrestom. p. 156, 5.” But 
this Arabic poetical word for the dove signifies rather the ash-green, whity 
blackish one. Nevertheless the signification greenish for the Hebrew 
palpi' is established. Bartenoro, on Negaim xi. 4, calls the colour of the 

wings of the peacock p*1pT; and I am here reminded of what Wetzstein 
once told me, that, according to an Arab proverb, the surface of good 
coffee ought to be “like the neck of the dove,” i.e. so oily that it gleams 
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form implies, with the iridescent or glistening hue of the finest 
gold (P"*n, not dull, but shining gold). Side by side with this 
bold simile there appears in ver. 15 an equally bold but con¬ 
trastive figure, which, turning a step or two backward, likewise 
vividly illustrates the results of their God-given victory. The 
suffix of refers to the land of Israel, as in Isa. viii. 21, Ixv. 9. 
liobx, according to the usage of the language so far as it is now 
preserved to us, is not a common noun: deep darkness (Tar- 
gum == rnB^V), it is the name of a mountain in Ephraim, the 
trees of which Abimelech transported in order to set fire to the 
tower of Shechem (Judg. ix. 48 sqq.). The Talmudic litera¬ 
ture was acquainted with a river taking its rise there, and also 
somewhat frequently mentions a locality bearing a similar 
name to that of the mountain. The mention of this mountain 
may in a general way be rendered intelligible by the consider¬ 
ation that, like Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 10), it is situated about in 
the centre of the Holy Land,* signifies to bring forth 

snow, or even, like to become snow-white; this Hiplu is 

not a word descriptive of colour, like P^n. Since the protasis 
is and not Aeh? ] s intended to be impersonal (cf. 

1. 3, Amos iv. 7, Mic. iii. 6); and the voluntative form is ex¬ 
plained from its use in apodoses of hypothetical protases (Ges. 
§ 128, 2). It indicates the issue to which, on the supposition of 
the other, it must and shall come. The words are therefore to be 

like the eye of a peacock. A way for the transition from green to grey in 
curak as the name of a colour is already, however, opened up in post- 
biblical Hebrew, when to frighten any one is expressed by Q'jq P'lhl, 
Genesis Rabba , 47a. The intermediate notion is that of fawn colour, i.e. 
yellowish grey. In the Talmud the plumage of the full-grown dove is 
called mnf and ^n¥, Chullin , 226. 

* In Tosi/la Para, ch. viii., a river of the name of po^sn JfnV is men¬ 
tioned, the waters of which might not be used in preparing the water of 
expiation (nNDn '£)» because they were dried up at the time of the war, 
and thereby hastened the defeat of Israel (viz. the overthrow of Barcochba). 
Gratz ( Gescliichle der Juden , iv. 157, 459 f.) sees in it the Nahcir Arsitfj 
which flowB down the mountains of Ephraim past Bethar into the Medi¬ 
terranean. The village of Zalmon occurs in the Mishna, Jebamoth xvi. G, 
and frequently. The Jerusalem Gemara ( Maaseroth i. 1) gives pre¬ 
eminence to the carob-trees of Zalimna side by side with those of Shittu 
■and Gadara. 
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rendered: then it snows on Zalmon; and the snowing is either 
an emblem of the glistening spoil that falls into their hands in 
such abundance, or it is a figure of the becoming white, whether 
from bleached bones (cf. Virgil, jEn. v. 865: albi ossibus 
scopuli; xii. 36: campi ossibus albent; Ovid, Fasti i. 558: 
liumanis ossibus albet humus ) or even from the naked corpses 
(2 Sam. i. 19, ^pniD2“i>y). Whether we consider the point 
of comparison to lie in the spoil being abundant as the flakes 
of snow, and like to the dazzling snow in brilliancy, or in the 
white pallid corpses, at any rate is not equivalent to- 

but what follows “ when the Almighty scatters kings 
therein” is illustrated by Zalmon itself. In the one case 
Zalmon is represented as the battle-ground (cf. cx. 6), in the 
other (which better corresponds to the nature of a wooded 
mountain) as a place of concealment. The protasis 'ill bnsn 
favours the latter; for signifies to spread wide apart, to 
cause a compact whole—and the host of “the kings” is con¬ 
ceived of as such—to fly far asunder into many parts (Zech. ii. 
10, cf. the Nipli. in Ezek. xvii. 21). The hostile host disperses 
in all directions, and Zalmon glitters, as it were with snow, 
from the spoil that is dropped by those who flee. Homer also 
( Iliad , xix. 357-361) likens the mass of assembled helmets, 
shields, armour, and lances to the spectacle of a dense fall of 
snow. In this passage of the Psalm before us still more than 
in Homer it is the spectacle of the fallen and far se6n glisten¬ 
ing snow that also is brought into the comparison, and not 
merely that which is falling and that which covers everything 
( yid . Iliad) xii. 277 sqq.). The figure is the pendant of the 
figure of the dove.* 


* Wetzstein gives a different explanation (Reise in den beiden Trachonen 
und um das Haurdnrjebirge in the Zeitschrift fur alUjem. Erdkunde, 1859, S. 
198). “ Then feU snow on Zalmon, i.e. the mountain clothed itself in a 

bright garment of light in celebration of this joyous event. Any one who 
has been in Palestine knows how very refreshing is the spectacle of the 
distant mountain-top capped with snow. The beauty of this poetical 

figure is enhanced by the fact that Zalmon (^,l*lb), according to its ety¬ 
mology, signifies a mountain range dark and dusky, either from shade, 
forest, or black rock. The last would well suit the mountains of Hauran, 
among which Ptolemaeus (p. 365 and 370, Ed. Wilberg ) mentions a moun¬ 
tain (according to one of the various readings) ’ Ava'hftttvo;." 
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Vers. 16-19. This victory of Israel over the kings of the 
Gentiles gives the poet the joyful assurance that Zion is the 
inaccessible dwelling-place of Elohim, the God of the heavenly 
hosts. The mention of Zalmon leads him to mention other 
mountains. He uses the mountains of Bashan as an emblem 
of the hostile powers east of Jordan. These stand over 
against the people of God, as the mighty mountains of Bashan 
rising in steep, only slightly flattened peaks, to little hill-like 
Zion. In the land on this side Jordan the limestone and 
chalk formation with intermingled strata of sandstone pre¬ 
dominates ; the mountains of Bashan, however, are throughout 
volcanic, consisting of slag, lava, and more particularly basalt 
( basanites), which has apparently taken its name from Bashan 
(Basan).* As a basalt range the mountains of Bashan are 
conspicuous among other creations of God, and are therefore 
called a the mountain of Elohim the basalt rises in the form 
of a cone with the top lopped off, or even towers aloft like so 
many columns precipitous and rugged to sharp points; hence 
the mountains of Bashan are called D'3333 in {,e. a mountain 

* i ■ ^ ■ J 

♦ * 

range (for in, as is well known, signifies both the single eminence 
and the range of summits) of many peaks = a many-peaked 
mountain; p33 is an adjective like ]3JH, With this boldly 

formed mass of rock so gloomily majestic, giving the impression 
of antiquity and of invincibleness, when compared with tha 
ranges on the other side of unstable porous limestone and softer 
formations, more particularly with Zion, it is an emblem of the 
world and its powders standing over against the people of God 
as a threatening and seemingly invincible colossus. The poet 
asks these mountains of Bashan “ why,” etc. ? is explained 

from the Arabic p which, in accordance with its root ^p 

signifies to cleave firmly to a place (Jirmiter inhcesit loco), pro¬ 
perly used of a beast of prey couching down and lying in wait 
for prey, of a hunter on the catch, and of an enemy in ambush ; 
hence then: to lie in wait for, lurk, iveSpeveiv, craftily, insidiose 
(whence rdsid , a lier-in-wait, tarrassud , an ambush), here: to 
regard enviously, invidiose . In Arabic, just as in this instance, 
it is construed as a direct transitive with an accusative of the 

* This is all the more probable as Semitism has no proper word for 
basalt; in Syria it is called liag'ar aswad y “black stone.” 

VOL. XL V 
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object, whereas the original signification would lead one to look 
for a dative of the object *W)> which does also really occur 
in the common Arabic. Olewejored is placed by but 

what follows is not, after all, the answer: “the mountain— 
Elohim has chosen it as the seat of His throne,” but "inn is the 
object of the interrogative clause: Quare invidiose observatis , 
montes cacuminosi , hunc montem (Sciktiko i?: that Zion yonder), 
quem , etc. (an attributive clause after a determinate substantive, 
as in lii. 9, lxxxix. 50, and many other instances, contrary to 
the Arabic rule of style). Now for the first time, in ver. 17c, 
follows that which is boastfully and defiantly contrasted with 
the proud mountains: “Jahve will also dwell for ever;” not 
only that Elohim has chosen Zion as the seat of His throne, it 
will also continue to be the seat of His throne, Jahve will ccgi- 
tinue to dwell [there] for ever. Grace is superior to nature, 
and the church superior to the world, powerful and majestic as 
this may seem to be. Zion maintains its honour over against 
the mountains of Bashan. 

Ver. 18 now describes the kind of God, so to speak, who 
sits enthroned on Zion. The war-chariots of the heavenly 
hosts are here collectively called as in 2 Kings vi. 17. 

(with Dechi , not Olewejored) is a dual from nia"); and 
this is either an abstract noun equivalent to (from which 
comes the apocopated ta"| = a myriad, consequently tfn’sn, 
two myriads, or a contracted plural out of wafer), Ezra ii. 69, 
therefore the dual of a plural (like DTiin^) : an indefi¬ 

nite plurality of myriads, and this again doubled (Hofmann). 
With this sense, in comparison with which the other is poor 
and meagre, also harmonizes the expression 'siw, thousands 
of repetition (air af Xeyofi. = |W), i.e . thousands and again thou¬ 
sands, numbeidess, incalculable thousands; cf. the other and 
synonymous expression in Dan. vii. 10.* It is intended to 


* Tradition (Targum, Saadia, and Abulwalid) takes jsot? forthwith as 

a synonym of an angeL So also the LXX. (Jerome): xfttoth; 

tutiiivQvvTuv (}N3t^ = and Symmachus, %)yfiv\nav (from ?)• 

The stem-word is, however, just as Arabic thindn , ithnan, is 

T T •": 5 si* 

also formed from a singular that is to be assumed, viz. ft?, (^y 1), anc * 

this from n:p, (cf. |3 from H33, ^X’)- 
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give a conception of the “hosts” which Eiohim is to set in 
array against the “ kings of hosts,” Le. the martial power of the 
kingdom of the world, for the protection and for the triumph of 
His own people. Chariots of fire and horses of fire appear 
in 2 Kings ii. 11, vi. 17 as God’s retinue; in Dan. vii. 10 it 
is angelic forces that thus make themselves visible. They 
surround Him on both sides in many myriads, in countless 

thousands. D3 Y 1 - (with Beth raphatum *), the Lord is among 
them (cf. Isa. xlv. 14), Le. they are round about Him, He has 
them with Him (Jer. xli. 15), and is present with them. It 
now becomes clear why Sinai is mentioned, viz. because at the 
idvins of the Law Jahve revealed Himself on Sinai surrounded 

O O 

by “ ten thousands of saints ” (Deut. xxxiii. 2 sq.). But in 
what sense is it mentioned? Zion, the poet means, presents to 
the spiritual eye now a spectacle such as Sinai presented in the 
earlier times, although even Sinai does not belong to the 
giants among the mountains:! God halts there with His angel 
host as a protection and pledge of victory to His people. The 
conjectures ^'DD and 'J'DD D2 (Hitzig) are of no use to us. 

We must either render it: Sinai is in the sanctuarv, Le. as it 

%/ ' 

were transferred into the sanctuary of Zion; or: a Sinai is it 
in holiness, Le. it presents a spectacle such as Sinai presented 
when God by His appearing surrounded it with holiness. The 
use of the expression fc^P? in ver. 25, lxxvii. 14, Ex. xv. 11, 
decides in favour of the latter rendering. 

With ver. 19 the Psalm changes to prayer. According to 
vii. 8, xlvii. 6, appears to be the height of heaven; but 
since in vers. 16-18 Zion is spoken of as Jahve’s inaccessible 
dwelling-place, the connection points to p'V Jer. xxxi. 12, 
*cf. Ezek. xvii. 23, xx. 40. Moreover the preterites, which 

* This is one of the three passages (the others being Isa. xxxiv. 11, 
Ezek. xxiii. 42; cf. Ew. § 93, b ) in which the dageshing of the opening 
mute of the following word is given up after a soft final consonant, when 
the words are connected by a conjunctive accent or Makkeph. 

f Cf. the epigram in Sadi’s Garden of Roses , “Of all mountains Sinai 
is the smallest, and yet the greatest in rank and worth in the estimation of 
God,” etc. On the words 'J'D which follow we may to a certain 

extent compare the name of honour given to it in Arabic, tur mana , “ Sinai 
of pensiveness” (Pertsch, Die perstschen Handschriften der Golhaer Bibli- 
othek , 1859, S. 24). 
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under other circumstances we should be obliged to take as pro¬ 
phetic, thus find their most natural explanation as a retrospective 
glance at David’s storming of “ the stronghold of Zion” (2 Sam. 
v. 6-10) as the deed of Jahve Himself. But we should exceed 
the bounds of legitimate historical interpretation by referring 
Dlfcp nfanp to the NetMnim , Ezra viii. 20 (cf. Num. xvii. 

T > T T T • T * N 

6), those bondmen of the sanctuary after the manner of the 
Gibeonites, Josh. ix. 23. The Beth of D1S3 is not Beth sub - 
stantice: gifts consisting of men, so that these themselves are 
the thing given (J. D. Michaelis, Ewald), but the expression 
signifies inter homines , as in lxxviii. 60, 2 Sam. xxiii. 3, Jer. 
xxxii. 20. d™. mentions the ascending of the triumphant 

One ; (cf. Judg. v. 12), the subjugation of the enemy; 

rinjA, the receiving of the gifts betokening homage and 
allegiance (Deut. xxviii. 38, and frequently), which have been 
presented to Him since He has taken possession of Zion,—there 
He sits enthroned henceforth over men, and receives gifts like 
to the tribute which the vanquished bring to the victor. These 
He has received among men, and even (*1*0, atque etiam , as in 
Lev. xxvi. 39-42) among the rebellious ones. Or does a new- 
independent clause perhaps begin with D'"riip *)&0? This point 
will be decided by the interpretation of the words that follow. 
Side by side with an infinitive with b expressing a purpose, the 
one following noun (here a twofold name) has the assumption 
against it of being the subject. Is n'nbm n* then consequently 
the object, or is it an apostrophe? If it be taken as the lan¬ 
guage of address, then the definition of the purpose, pK>7, 
ought, as not being suited to what immediately precedes, to 
refer back to rvbv ; but this word is too far off. Thus, there¬ 
fore, the construction of D\“6 k rT» with pt^, as its object, is 
apparently intended (Ewald, Hupfeld) : and even the rebellious 
are to dwell (Ges. § 132, rem. 1) with Jail Elohim ( accus . as 
in v. 5, and frequently). This interpretation is also the one 
most generally adopted among the old expositors. The Targum 
renders: and even the rebellious who turn and repent, even 
upon them will the Shechina of the glory of Jah Elohim 
descend and dwell; the Syriac version: and even the rebellious 
will (“not” is probably to be crossed out) dwell before God 
D“Jp jVIDy'); and Jerome: insuper et non credentes inhabit 
tare Dominum Deum . Thus Theodoret also understands the 
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versions of the LXX. and of Aquila: “ Thou hast not re¬ 
garded their former disobedience, but notwithstanding their 
rebellion hast Thou continually been gracious to them eo>? 
avrovs oiKTjTTjpiov oltcelov a7re(j>7]va^. 1} The expression, however, 
sounds too grand to have i( the rebellious ones” as its subject, 
and more particularly in view of ver. 7. Hence we take 
D'"nip with : and even among rebellious ones (hast 
Thou received gifts), or: and even rebellious ones (give Thee); 
and as a clause denoting the purpose, followed by the 
subject (as e.g. in 2 Sam. xix. 20): in order that Jail Elohim 
may dwell, i.e. continue to dwell (as in ver. 17, cf. Isa. lvii. 15). 

The first half of the Psalm ends here. With the words 
Jdh Elohim the Psalm has reached a summit upon which it 
takes its rest. God has broken forth on behalf of His people 
against their enemies, and He now triumphs over and on behalf 
of men. The circumstance of Elohim arising is the rise of the 

C-? 

final glory, and His becoming manifest as Jdh Elohim is its 
zenith. Paul (Eph. iv. 8) gathers up the meaning of ver. 19, 
without following the LXX., in the following manner: avaftas 
ifyos y-^jiaXoiTevcrev alyjidKwcrlav teal ehcotee Sopeara to?? 
di 0pQ)7rois. Might he perhaps have had the Targum, witli 
which the Svriac version agrees, in his mind at the time: KFDrP 

fc* ' x * ™ ■ 

jjno |ir6f He interprets in the light and in the sense 
of the history that realizes it. For the ascension of Elohim in 
its historical fulfilment is none other than the ascension of 
Christ. This latter was, however, as the Psalm describes it, a 
triumphal procession (Col. ii. 15); and what the Victor has 
gained over the powers of darkness and of death, He has gained 
not for His own aem’andisement, but for the interests of men. 

uu / 

It is D1X3 gifts which He now distributes among men, and 

which benefit even the erring ones. So the apostle takes the 
words, inasmuch as he changes e\a/3e? into ehcotee. The gifts 
are the charismata which come down from the Exalted One 
upon His church.* It is a distribution of gifts, a dispensing of 
blessing, which stands related to His victory as its primary 
cause; for as Victor He is also the possessor of blessing, His 


* In this respect Ps. lxviii. is the most appropriate Psalm for the 
Dominica Pentecostes , just as it is also, in the Jewish ritual, the Psalm of 
the second Shabuoth day. 
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gifts are as it were the spoils of the victory He has gained over 
sin, death, and Satan.* The apostle is the more warranted in 
this interpretation, since Elohim in what follows is celebrated as 
the Lord who also brings out of death. This praise in the his¬ 
torical fulfilment applies to Him, who, as Theodoret observes 
on ver. 21, has opened up the prison-house of death, which for 
us had no exit, and burst the brazen doors, and broken asunder 
the iron bolts,f viz. to Jesus Christ, who now has the keys of 
Death and of Hades. 


Vers. 20-28. Now begins the second circuit of the hymn. 
Comforted by the majestic picture of the future that he has 
beheld, the poet returns to the present, in which Israel is still 
oppressed, but yet not forsaken by God. The translation follows 
the accentuation, regular and in accordance with the sense, 
which has been restored by Baer after Heidenheiin. viz. 

• * 7 r -z 

has Zarha , and w DOST Olewejored preceded by the sub-dis¬ 
tinctive Rebia parvum.; it is therefore : Benedictus Dominator: 
quotidie bajulat nobis ) —with which the Targum, Kashi, and 
Kimchi agree.J and ^D, unites the significations 

to lay a burden upon one (Zech. xii. 3, Isa. xlvi. 1, 3), and to 
carry a burden; with it signifies to lay a burden upon any 
one, here with ^ to take up a burden for any one and to bear 
it for him. It is the burden or pressure of the hostile world 
that is meant, which the Lord day by day helps His church to 
bear, inasmuch as He is mighty by His strength in her who of 
herself is so feeble. The divine name ta, as being the subject 
of the sentence. Is 7NH ; God is our salvation. The music here 

7 T 

again strikes in forte , and the same thought that is emphasized 


* Just so Holemann in the second division of hiS Bibelstudien (1861); 
whereas to Hofmann ( Schri/tbeweis , ii. 482 ff.) the New Testament applica¬ 
tion of the citation from the Psalm is differently brought about, because he 
refers neither aixpcct\aolotv nor xuTtfiiri tig tcc xctTurtpat (*tpn 

tvs y»jf to the descent of the Lord into Hades. 

f Just so that portion of the Gospel of Nicodemus that treats of Christ’s 
descent into Hades; vid. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocryph . (1853), p. 307. 

X According to the customary ac6entuation the second Di* 1 has Mercha 
or Olewejored , and Mug rash. But this Mugrash has the position 

T ^ ti 

of the accents of the Silluk-membei against it; for although it does excep¬ 
tionally occur that two conjunctives follow Mugrash ( Accentsystem , xvii. 
9 6), yet these cannot in any case be Mahpacli sarkatum and Illui. 
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by the music in its turn, is also repeated in ver. 21a with 
heightened expression : God is to us a God who grants 

us help in rich abundance. The pluralet . denotes not so much 
the many single proofs of help, as the riches of rescuing power 
and grace. In ver. 216 rms& corresponds to the ^; for it is 
not to be construed nieS nitfyin: Jalive’s, the Lord, are the 
outgoings to death (Bottcher), i.e. He can command that one 
shall not fall a prey to death. niNtfin, the parallel word to 
ntyCPID, signifies, and it is the most natural meaning, the escap¬ 
ing 3 ; «£» evader e, as in 1 Sam. xiv. 41, 2 Kings xiii. 5, Eccles. 
vii. 18. In Jahve’s power are means of deliverance for death, i.e, 
even for those who are already abandoned to death. With ^ 
a joyously assuring inference is drawn from that which God is 
to Israel. The parallelism of the correctly divided verse shows 
that here, as in cx. 6, signifies caput in the literal sense, 
and not in the sense of princeps. The hair-covered scalp is 
mentioned as a token of arrogant strength, and unhumbled and 

O O / 

impenitent pride, as in Deut. xxxii. 42, and as the Attic Kopav 
directly signifies to strut along, give one’s self airs. The geni- 
tival construction is the same as in Isa. xxviii. 16, xxxii. 136. 
The form of expression refers back to Num. xxiv. 17, and so 
to speak inflects this primary passage very similarly to Jer. 
xlviii. 45. If npnp be an object, then 1^*0 ought also to 
be a second object (that of the member of the body); the order 
of the words does not in itself forbid this (cf. iii. 8 with Deut. 
xxxiii. 11), but would require a different arrangement in order 
to avoid ambiguity. In ver. 23 the poet hears a divine utter¬ 
ance, or records one that he has heard: “From Bashan will I 
bring back, I will bring back from the eddies of the sea (from 
£iy = ^y, to whiz, rattle; to whirl, eddy), i.e . the depths or 
abysses of the sea.” Whom 1 When after the destruction of 
Jerusalem a ship set sail for Rome with a freight of distinguished 
and well-formed captives before whom was the disgrace of 
prostitution, they all threw themselves into the sea, comforting 
themselves with this passage of Scripture (Gittin 576, cf. Echa 
Rabbathi 66a). They therefore took ver. 23 to be a promise 
which has Israel as its object;* but the clause expressing a 


* So also the Targum, which understands the promise to refer to the 
restoration of the righteous who have been eaten by wild beasts and 
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purpose, ver. 24, and the paraphrase in Amos ix. 2 sq., show 
that the foes of Israel are conceived of as its object. Even if 
these have hidden themselves in the most out-of-the-way places, 
God will fetch them back and make His own people the execu¬ 
tioners of His justice upon them. The expectation is that the 
flight of the defeated foes will take a southernly direction, and 
that they will hide themselves in the primeval forests of Bashan, 
and still farther southward in the depths of the sea, i.e . of the 
Dead Sea (D' as in Isa. xvi. 8, 2 Chron. xx. 2). Opposite to 
the hiding in the forests of the mountainous Bashan stands the 
hiding in the abyss of the sea, as the extreme of remoteness, 
that which is in itself impossible being assumed as possible. 
The first member of the clause expressing the purpose, ver. 24, 
becomes more easy and pleasing if we read 1'rnn (LXX., 
Syriac, and Vulgate, ut intingatur ), according to lviii. 11. So 
far as the letters are concerned, the conjecture }*pnn (from 
which ynon, according to Chajug', is transposed), after Isa. lxiii. 
1, is still more natural (Hitzig): that thy foot may redden itself 
in blood. This is certainly somewhat tame, and moreover D^D 
would be better suited to this rendering than As the text 

now stands, H?Dri* is equivalent to OXnDn (them, viz. the 
enemies), and 0^3 is an adverbial clause (setting or plung¬ 
ing thy foot in blood). It is, however, also possible that 

/• /* / 

is used like {yehementer commovere ): ut concutias s . 

t 

agites pedem tuam in sanguine* Can it now be that in ver. 24 b 
from among the number of the enemies the one who goes about 
glorying in his sins, the VKn fcari^o^v (cf. Isa. xi. 4, Hab. iii. 
13, and other passages), is brought prominently forward by viao? 
Hardly so; the absence of ( lambat ) cannot be tolerated, cf. 

drowned in the sea (Midrash: f 3D) ; cf. also the things 

related from the time of the Khaliphs in Jost’s Geschichte des Judenthums , 
ii 399, and Gratz’ Gesch. der Juden, v. 347. 

* The Gaja of the first closed syllable warns one to make a proper pause 
upon it, in order that the guttural of the second, so apt to be slurred over, 
may be distinctly pronounced; cf. lxv. 5; p»mn, ciiu 12. So also 

: i* r : r f 

with the sibilants at the beginning of the second syllable, e.g. KKHn, Gen. 

, t i.i. •« : r 

i. 11, in accordance with which, in xiv. 1, liii. 2, we must write UVWH 

nu'nnv 

I' 
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1 Kings xxi. 19, xxii. 38. It is more natural, with Simonis, to 
refer W30 back to (a word which is usually fern., but some¬ 
times perhaps is masc xxii. 16, Prov. xxvi. 28); and, since 
side by side with only occurs anywhere else (Ew. § 
2G3, b ), to take it in the signification pars ejus (]£ from = 
njn, after the form T2, jn, }*£, of the same meaning as H3D ? nap, 
lxiii. 11), in favour of which Hupfeld also decides. 

What is now described in vers. 25-28, is not the rejoicing 
over a victory gained in the immediate past, nor the rejoicing 
over the earlier deliverance at the Red Sea, but Israel’s joyful 
celebration when it shall have experienced the avenging and 
redemptive work of its God and King. According to Ixxvii. 
14, Hab. iii. 6, appears to be God’s march against the 

enemy; but what follows shows that the pompa magnified of 
God is intended, after He has overcome the enemy. Israel’s 
festival of victory is looked upon as a triumphal procession of 
God Himself, the King, who governs in holiness, and has now 
subjugated and humbled the unholy world; BHpa as in ver. 18. 
The rendering u in the sanctuary” is very natural in this pas¬ 
sage, but Ex. xv. 11, Ps. Ixxvii. 14, are against it. The sub¬ 
ject of WJ is all the world, more especially those of the heathen 
who have escaped the slaughter. The perfect signifies: they 
have seen, just as they have occupied the front position. 
Singers head the procession, after them an adverb as in 

Gen. xxii. 13, Ex. v. 1) players upon citherns and harps 
participle to |M), and on either side virgins with timbrels 
(Spanish adufe) ; fiiDDin, apocopated part. Poel with the reten¬ 
tion of e (cf. evii. 9), from to strike the sjn (, ; /> ). 

It is a retrospective reference to the song at the Sea, now 
again come into life, which Miriam and the women of Israel 
sang amidst the music of timbrels. The deliverance wliich is 
now being celebrated is the counterpart of the deliverance out 
of Egypt. Songs resound as in ver. 27, a in gatherings of the 


* This nntf, according to B . Nedarim 37 b, is a so-called D’HDID “lIDy 
(ablatio scribarum ), the sopherim (sofrim) who watched over the faithful 
preservation of the text having removed the reading "infcO, so natural 
according to the senses here as in Gen. xviii. 5, xxiv. 55, Num. xxri. 2, and 
marked it as not genuine. 
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congregation (and, so to speak, in full choirs) praise ye Elohim.** 
rribnpp (D'bnpD, xxvi. 12) is the plural to injj (xxii. 23), which 
forms none of its own (cf. post-biblical ni^np from rfenp). Ver. 
276 is abridged from "npDD om 'ntf ir>3, praise ye 
the Lord, ye who have Israel for your fountainhead. in 

accordance with the sense, has Mugraslu Israel is here the 
name of the patriarch, from whom as from its fountainhead 
the nation has spread itself abroad; cf. Isa. xlviii. 1, li. 1, and 
as to the syntax ISO, those who descend from thee, Isa. lviii. 
12. In the festive assembly all the tribes of Israel are repre¬ 
sented by their princes. Two each from the southern and 
northern tribes are mentioned. Out of Benjamin was Israel’s 
first king, the first royal victor over the Gentiles; and in Beu- 
jamin, according to the promise (Deut. xxxiii. 12) and accord¬ 
ing to the accounts of the boundaries (Josh, xviii. 16 sq., xv. 7 
sq.), lay the sanctuary of Israel. Thus, therefore, the tribe 
which, according both to order of birth (Gen. xliii. 29 sqq.) 
and also extent of jurisdiction and numbers (1 Sam. ix. 21), 
was “ little,” was honoured beyond the others.* Judah, how¬ 
ever, came to the throne in the person of David, and became for 
ever the royal tribe. Zebulun and Naphtali are the tribes highly 
praised in Deborah’s song of victory (Judg. v. 18, cf. iv. 6) on 
account of their patriotic bravery. D*ri, giving no sense when 
taken from the well-known verb DTJ, falls back upon and 
is consequently equivalent to D*ii (cf. Lam. i. 13), subduing or 
ruling them ; according to the sense, equivalent to D2 rrn (1 
Kings v. 30, ix. 23, 2 Chron. viii. 10), like not u their 

leader up,” but 6 avcvycvyaiv auTOU?, Isa. lxiii. 11, not = 

(like Dp'b'V, which would signify their subduer or their 

subduers. The verb •Vi'J, elsewhere to subjugate, oppress, hold 
down by force, Ezek. xxxiv. 4, Lev. xxv. 53, is here used of 
the peaceful occupation of the leader who maintains the order 
of a stately and gorgeous procession. For the reference to the 
enemies, a their subduer,” is without any coherence. But to 
render the parallel word DflDri “their (the enemies’) stoning” 
(Hengstenberg, Vaihinger, and others, according to Bottcher s 

* Tertullian calls the Apostle Paul, with reference to his name and his 
Benjamitish origin, parvus Benjamin , just as Augustine calls the poetess of 
the Magnificat , nostra tympanintria. 
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“ Proben”), is, to say nothing more, devoid of taste ; moreover 
does not mean to throw stones with a sling, but to stone as 
a judicial procedure. If we assign to the verb the primary 

signification congerere , accumulate , after VIII., and 

then DnEJ") signifies their closely compacted band, as Jewish 
expositors have explained it (DMp IS D^np). Even if we con¬ 
nect D3*} with Dp*;, variegare y or compare the proper name 


on 




socius (Bottcher), we arrive at much the same 
Hupfeld’s conjecture DHtM"* j s consequently un¬ 


meaning, 
necessary. 

Vers. 29-36. The poet now looks forth beyond the domain 
of Israel, and describes the effects of Jalive’s deed of judg¬ 
ment and deliverance in the Gentile world. The language of 
ver. 29a is addressed to Israel, or rather to its king (Ixxxvi. 16, 
cx. 2): God, to whom everything is subject, has given Israel 
T’y, victory and power over the world. Out of the conscious¬ 
ness that He alone can preserve Israel upon this height of 
power upon which it is placed, who has placed it thereon, 
grows the prayer: establish (•'TO with * for as is frequently 
the case, and with the accent on the ultima on account of the 
following Aleph , vid . on vi. 5), Elohim, that which Thou hast 
wrought for us; Tty, roborare y as in Prov. viii. 28, Eccles. vii. 
19, LXX. hvvdfUDcrovy Symmachus ivicr / )(v<TOv. It might also 
be interpreted: show Thyself powerful (cf. xxi. 14), 

Thou who (Isa. xlii. 24) hast wrought for us (^VQ as in Isa. 
xliii. 13, with like b nb’y, Isa. Ixiv. 3); but in the other way 
of taking it the prayer attaches itself more sequentially to what 
precedes, and lxii. 12 shows that M can also represent the 
neuter. Hitzig has a still different rendering: the powerful 
divine help, which Thou hast given us; but although n— 
instead of fl— in the stat . construct . is Ephraimitish style (vid. 
on xlv. 5), yet '"TO for t'y is an unknown word, and the expres¬ 
sion “ from Thy temple,” which is manifestly addressed to 
Elohim, shows that fi^ys is not the language of address to the 
king (according to Hitzig, to Jehoshaphat). The language of 
prayerful address is retained in ver. 30. From the words 

by there is nothing to be transported to ver. 29 b (IIup- 
teld) ; for ver. 30 would thereby become stunted. The words 
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together are the statement of the starting-point of the obla¬ 
tions belonging to : starting from Thy temple, which 
soars aloft over Jerusalem, may kings bring Thee, who sittest 
enthroned there in the Holy of holies, tributary gifts ('£* as in 
lxxvi. 12, Isa. xviii. 7). In this connection (of prayer) it is the 
expression of the desire that the Temple may become the zenith 
or cynosure, and Jerusalem the metropolis, of the world. In 
this passage, where it introduces the seat of religious worship, 
the taking of i>? as expressing the primary cause, u because or 
on account of Thy Temple” (Ewald), is not to be entertained. 
In ver. 31 follows a summons, which in this instance is onlv 

7 y 

the form in which the prediction clothes itself. The “ beast of 
the reed” is not the lion, of which sojourn among the reeds is 
not a characteristic (although it makes its home inter arun - 
dineta Mesopotamia, Ammianus, xviii. 7, and in the thickets of 
the Jordan, Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44, Zech. xi. 3). The reed is in 
itself an emblem of Egypt (Isa. xxxvi. 6, cf. xix. 6), and it is 
therefore either the crocodile, the usual emblem of Pharaoh 
and of the power of Egypt (Ezek. xxix. 3, cf. Ps. Ixxiv. 13 sq.) 
that is meant, or even the hippopotamus (Egyptian p-ehe-mout\ 
which also symbolizes Egypt in Isa. xxx. 6 (which see), and 
according to Job. xl. 21 is more appropriately than the croco¬ 
dile (DJ2 WN pJnn, Isa. xxvii. 1) called n*n. Egypt ap¬ 
pears here as the greatest and most dreaded worldly power. 
Elohim is to check the haughty ones who exalt themselves over 
Israel and Israel’s God. strong ones, are bulls (xxii. 

13) as an emblem of the kings; and explains itself by the 
genit. epexeg . DW: together with ( Beth of the accompaniment 
as in ver. 316, lxvi. 13, and beside the plur . humanus , Jer. xli. 
15) the calves, viz. the peoples, over whom those bulls rule. 
With the one emblem of Egypt is combined the idea of defiant 
self-confidence, and with the other the idea of comfortable 
security ( vid . Jer. xlvi. 20 sq.). That which is brought pro¬ 
minently forward as the consequence of the menace is moulded 
in keeping with these emblems. DByip, which has been ex¬ 
plained by Fiaminius substantially correctly : ut supplex veniat 9 
is intended to be taken as a part. fut. (according to the Arabic 


It thus 


grammar,a predisposed condition), 
comprehensively in the singular (like *13^ viii. 9) with one 
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stroke depicts thoroughly humbled pride ; for Dsn (cf. DD“j) 
signifies to stamp, pound, or trample, to knock down, and the 
Hithpa . either to behave as a trampling one, Prov. vi. 3, or to 
trample upon one’s self, i.e. to cast one’s self violently upon the 
ground. Others explain it as conculcandum se prcebere ; but 
such a meaning cannot be shown to exist in the sphere of the 
Hebrew Hithpael; moreover this “ suffering one’s self to be 
trampled upon” does not so well suit the words, which require 
a more active sense, viz. S|p3 -, 2n3, in which is expressed the 
idea that the riches which the Gentiles have hitherto employed 
in the service of God-opposed worldliness, are now offered to the 
God of Israel by those who both in outward circumstances and 
in heart are vanquished (cf. Isa. lx. 9). (from JVJ, 

confringere) is a piece of uncoined silver, a bar, wedge, or 
ingot of silver. In TO there is a wide leap from the call TO 
to the language of description. This rapid change is also to 
be found in other instances, and more especially in this dithy- 
rambic Psalm we may readily give up any idea of a change in 
the pointing, as "ft? or TO (LXX. hiaanopirtaov) ; "ftS, as it 
stands, cannot be imperative (Hitzig), for the final vowel essen¬ 
tial to the imperat. P'tel is wanting. God hath scattered the 
peoples delighting in war; war is therefore at an end, and the 
peace of the world is realized. 

In ver. 32, the contemplation of the future again takes a 
different turn: futures follow as the most natural expression 
of that which is future. The form WW* more usually found 

t v:iv' J 

in pause, here stands pathetically at the beginning, as in Job 


xii. 6. D'acutflj compared with the Arabic (whence » ^ ? 
a nose, a word erroneously denied by Gesenius), would signify 


the supercilious, contemptuous (cf. 


nasutus , as an appella¬ 


tion of a proud person who will put up with nothing). O 11 


the other hand, compared with 


* 

<**■ 


it would mean the fat 


ones, inasmuch as this verbal stem (root cf. rnOT, 2 Sam. 

xxii. 12), starting from the primary signification w to be pressed 
together,” also signifies “ to be compressed, become compact,” 
i.e. to regain one’s plumpness, to make flesh and fat, applied, 
according to the usage of the language, to wasted men and 
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animals. The commonly compared vir magni famulitiij 



is not at all natural,—a usage which is brought about by the 
intransitive signification proper to the verb starting from its 
radical signification, u to become or be angry, to be zealous 
about any one or anything/* inasmuch as the nomen verbale 

signifies in the concrete sense a person, or collectively 

persons, for whose maintenance, safety, and honour one is 
keenly solicitous, such as the members of the family, house¬ 
hold attendants, servants, neighbours, clients or proteges, 
guest-friends; also a thing which one ardently seeks, and over 
the preservation of which one keeps zealous watch (Fleischer). 
Here there does not appear to be any connecting link whatever 
in the Arabic which might furnish some hold for the Hebrew; 
hence it will be more advisable, by comparison of tafcy'n and 
to understand by D S 3DOT, the resplendent, most distin¬ 
guished ones, perillustres. The dignitaries of Egypt come to 
give glory to the God of Israel, and Ethiopia, disheartened 
by fear before Jahve (cf. Hab. iii. 7), causes his hands to run 
to Elohim, i.e. hastens to stretch them out. Thus it is inter¬ 
preted by most expositors. But if it is VT, why is it not also 
T"?'? We reply, the Hebrew style, even in connection with 
words that stand close beside one another, does not seek to 
avoid either the enallage generis (e.g. Job xxxix. 3, 16), or the 
enalL numeri (e g. lxii. 5). But u to cause the hands to run ” 
is a far-fetched and easily misunderstood figure. We may 
avoid it, if, with Bottcher and Olshausen, we disregard the 
accentuation and interpret thus, “ Cush—his hands cause to 
hasten, i.e. bring on in haste (1 Sam. xvii. 17, 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 13), to Elohim/* viz. propitiating gifts; being the 
predicate to VV, according to Ges. § 146, 3. 

Yer. 33. The poet stands so completely in the midst of this 
glory of the end, that soaring onwards in faith over all the 
kingdoms of the world, he calls upon them to render praise to 
the God of Israel. 

■ 

notion of WB? in ver. 33a. The heavens of heavens (Deut. x. 
14) are by DTp described as primeval (perhaps, following the 
order of their coming into existence, as extending back beyond 
the heavens that belong to our globe, of the second and fourth 


attaches itself to the dominating 
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day of Creation). God is said to ride along in the primeval 
heavens of the heavens (Deut. xxxiii. 26), when by means of 
the cherub (xviii. 11) He extends His operations to all parts 
of these infinite distances and heights. The epithet “ who 
rideth along in the heavens of heavens of the first beginning ” 
denotes the exalted majesty of the superterrestrial One, who 
on account of His immanency in history is called u He who 
rideth along through the steppes” (ninnya 331, ver. 5). In 
i^ipa jri’ we have a repetition of the thought expressed above 
in ver. 12 by “IEK what is intended is God’s voice of 
power, which thunders down everything that contends against 
Him. Since in the expression bip3 (xlvi. 7, Jer. xii. 8) the 
voice, according to Ges. § 138, rem. 3, note, is conceived of as 
the medium of the giving, i.e. of the giving forth from one’s 
self, of the making one’s self heard, we must take fy not as 
the object (as in the Latin phrase sonitum dare), but as an 
apposition:* behold, He maketh Himself heard with His 
voice, a powerful voice. Thus let them then give God TV, i.e . 
render back to Him in praise that acknowledges His omnipo¬ 
tence, the omnipotence which He hath, and of which He gives 
abundant proof. His glory (n]N3) rules over Israel, more par¬ 
ticularly as its guard and defence; His power (r’y), however, 
embraces all created things, not the earth merely, but also the 
loftiest regions of the sky. The kingdom of grace reveals the 
majesty and glory of His redemptive work (cf. Eph. i. 6), the 
kingdom of nature the universal dominion of His omnipotence. 
To this call to the kingdoms of the earth they respond in ver. 
36: “ Awful is Elohim out of thy sanctuaries.” The words 
are addressed to Israel, consequently D'KnpD is not the heavenly 
and earthly sanctuary (Hitzig), but the one sanctuary in Jeru¬ 
salem (Ezek. xxi. 7 [2]) in the manifold character of its holy 
places (Jer. li. 51, cf. Am. vii. 9). Commanding reverence— 
such is the confession of the Gentile world—doth Elohim rule 
from thy most holy places, O Israel, the God who hath chosen 
thee as His mediatorial people. The second part of the con¬ 
fession runs: the God of Israel giveth power and abundant 
strength to the people, viz. whose God He is, equivalent to 


* The accentuation does not decide ; it admits of our taking it in both 
ways. Cf. xiv. 5, xli. 2, lviii. 7, Ixviii. 28, Prov. xiii. 22, xxvii. 1. 
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xxix. 11. Israel's might in the omnipotence of God it is 
which the Gentile world has experienced, and from which it 
has deduced the universal fact of experience, ver. 366. All 
peoples with their gods succumb at last to Israel and its God. 
This confession of the Gentile world closes with 
(which is preceded by Mugrasli transformed out of Athnach ). 
That which the psalmist said in the name of Israel in ver. 20, 
u Blessed be the Lord/ 1 now re-echoes from all the world, 
“ Blessed be Elohim.” The world is overcome by the church 
of Jalive, and that not merely in outw T ard form, but spiritually. 
The taking up of all the kingdoms of the world into the king¬ 
dom of God, this the great theme of the Apocalypse, is also 
after all the theme of this Psalm. The first half closed with 
Jalive’s triumphant ascension, the second closes with the 
results of His victory and triumph, which embrace the world 
of peoples. 


PSALM LXIX. 


PRATER OUT OF THE DEPTH OF AFFLICTION BORNE 

FOR THE SAKE OF THE TRUTH. 

2 SAVE me, Elohim, for the waters press upon my life. 

3 I have sunk in the mud of the abyss, and there is no standing; 
I am fallen into the depths of the waters and a flood over- 

floweth me. 


4 I am wearied by my calling, my throat is parched, 

Mine eyes have failed, I who wait for my God. 

5 More than the hairs of my head are those who hate me 

without a cause, 

Numerous are my destroyers, mine enemies falsely— 

That which I stole not, I must then restore. 

5 Elohim, Thou knowest of my folly, 

And my guiltinesses are not hidden from Thee, 

7 Let not those be ashamed, in me, who wait on Thee, O 

Lord, Jahve of hosts, 

Let not those be confounded, in me, who seek Thee, O God 

of Israel! 
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8 For for Thy sake have I borne reproach, 

Shame hath covered my face. 

9 I am become estranged from my brethren, 

And an alien to my mother’s children. 

10 For the zeal of Thy house hath consumed me, 

And the reproaches of those who reproach Thee are falLen 

upon me. 

11 As for me, my soul wept fasting, 

And it became reproaches to me. 


12 I made sackcloth my garment, 

And became a satire to them. 

13 Those who sit in the gate talk of me 
And the music of the carousers. 

14 Yet I, I pray to Thee, Jahve, in a time of favour, 
Elohim, by reason of Thy great mercy ; 

Answer me with the truth of Thy salvation! 


15 Rescue me out of the mud, that I sink not; 

Let me be rescued from my haters and out of the depths of 

the waters. 

16 Let not the flood of waters overflow me, 

And let not the abyss swallow me up, 

And let not the well close its mouth upon me. 

17 Answer me, Jahve, for good is Thy loving-kindness; 
According to the abundance of Thy compassion turn Thou 

unto me. 

18 And hide not Thy face from Thy servant, 

For I am afraid, speedily answer me. 

19 Draw near to my soul, redeem it, 

Because of mine enemies deliver me. 


20 Thou knowest my reproach, and my shame, and my dis¬ 

honour ; 

Present to Thee are all mine adversaries. 

21 Reproach hath broken my heart, and I became sick unto 

I hoped for pity, but in vain, [death . 

And for comforters—finding none. 


VOL. II. 


16 
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22 They gave me for my meat gall, 

And for my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 

23 Let their table before them become a snare, 

And to the unconcerned a trap. 

24 Let their eyes be darkened that they see not, 

And make their loins continually to shake. 

25 Pour out npon them Thine indignation, 

And let the burning of Thine anger seize them. 

26 Let their village be desolate, 

In their tents let there be no dweller. 

27 For him who is smitten of Thee they persecute, 

And of the pain of Thy pierced ones do they tell. 

2S Add Thou iniquity to their iniquity, 

And let them not enter into Thy righteousness. 

29 Let them be blotted out of the book of life, 

And with the righteous let them not be written down 1 

30 I, however, am afflicted and in pain, 

Thy help, Elohim, shall set me up on high. 

31 I will praise the name of Elohim with song, 

And extol it with thanksgiving. 

32 And it shall please Jahve better than young bullocks. 
Having horns, cleaving the hoof. 

33 The afflicted seeing it, shall rejoice; 

Ye who seek after Elohim—let your heart revive 1 

34 For observant of the needy is Jahve, 

And His captives doth He not despise. 

35 Let heaven and earth praise Him, 

The seas and everything that moveth therein. 

■ w 

36 For Elohim will save Zion and build the cities of Judah, 
That they may dwell there and possess them. 

37 And the seed of His servants shall inherit them, 

And those who love His name shall dwell therein. 

This Psalm follows Ps. lxviii. because in vers. 36 sq. the 
very same thought is expressed in unfigurative language, that 
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we found in Ixviii. 11 represented under a figure, viz. Thy 
creatures dwelt therein. In other respects the two Psalms are 
as different as day and night. Ps. Ixix. is not a martial and 
triumphal Psalm, but a Psalm of affliction which does not 
brighten until near the close ; and it is not the church that is 
the speaker here, as in the preceding Psalm, but an individual. 
This individual, according to the inscription, is David; and if 
David, it is not the ideal righteous man (Hengstenberg), but 
David the righteous, and that when he was unjustly persecuted 
by Saul. The description of suffering harmonizes in many 
points with the Psalms belonging to the time of Saul, even the 
estrangement of his nearest adherents, lxix. 9, xxxi. 12 (cf. 
xxvii. 10); the fasting till he is thoroughly enfeebled, lxix. 11, 
cix. 24; the curse upon his foes, in which respect Ps. xxxv., 
lxix., and cix. form a fearful gradation; and the inspiriting 
call to the saints who are his companions in suffering, lxix. 33, 
xxii. 27, xxxi. 25. Were there no doubt about Ps. xl. being 
Davidic, then the Davidic origin of Ps. lxix. would at the same 
time be firmly established; but instead of their inscriptions 
“ir6 being mutually confirmatory, they tend, on the contrary, 
to shake our confidence. These two Psalms are closely related 
as twin-Psahns: in both the poet describes his suffering as a 
sinking into a miry pit; in both we meet with the same depre¬ 
ciation of ceremonial sacrifice; the same method of denoting a 
great multitude, M more than the hairs of my head,” lxix. 5, 
xl. 13; and the same prospect of the faith of the saints being 
strengthened, lxix. 33, 7, xl. 17, 4. 

But whilst in Ps. xl. it is more the style and in general 
the outward form than the contents that militate against its 

O 

Davidic authorship, in Ps. lxix. it is not so much in form as 
in subject-matter that we find much that does not accord with 
David’s authorship. For this reason Clericus and Vogel (in 
his dissertation Inscriptiones Psalmorum serius demum additas 
videri , 1767) have long ago doubted the correctness of the 
and Ilitzig has more fully supported the conjecture pre¬ 
viously advanced by Seiler, von Benge!, and others, that Ps. 
lxix., as also Ps. xl., is by Jeremiah. The following poiuts 
favour this view : (1) The martyrdom which the author 
endured in his zeal for the house of God, in his self-mortifica¬ 
tion, and in this consuming of himself with the scorn and 
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deadly hostility of his foes ; we may compare more particularly 
Jer. xv. 15-18, a confession on the part of the prophet very 
closely allied in spirit to both these Psalms. (2) The murder¬ 
ous animosity which the prophet had to endure from the men 
Df Anathoth, Jer. xi. 18 sq., with which the complaint of the 
psalmist in ver. 9 fully accords. (3) The close of the Psalm, 
vers. 35-37, which is like a summary of that which Jeremiah 
foretells in the Book of the Restoration, ch. xxx.-xxxiii. 
(4) The peculiar character of Jeremiah’s sufferings, who was 
cast by the princes, as being an enemy to his country, into the 
waterless but muddy cistern of prince Malchiah (Malkija) in 
the court of the guard, and there as it were buried alive. It is 
true, in Jer. xxxviii. 6 it is said of this cistern that there was 
“ no water, but only mire,” which seems to contradict the 
language of the Psalm; but since he sank into the mud, the 
meaning is that just then there was no water standing in it as 
at other times, otherwise he must at once have been drowned. 
Nevertheless, that he was in peril of his life is clear to us from 
the third kinali (Lam. ch. iii.), which in other respects also has 
many points of close contact with Ps. lxix.; for there in vers. 
53-58 he says: u They cut off my life in the pit and cast stones 
at me. Waters flowed over my head; I thought; I am undone. 
I called upon r lhy name ) Jahve , out of the lowest pit . Thou 
didst hear my cry; Hide not Thine ear from the outpouring of 
'my hearty from my cry for help ! Thou didst draw near in the 
day that I cried , Thou saidst: Fear not.” The view of Hitzig, 
that in Ps. lxix. we have this prayer out of the pit, has many 
things in its favour, and among them, (5) the style, which on 
the whole is like that of Jeremiah, and the many coincidences 
with the prophet’s language and range of thought visible in 
single instances. But how could this Psalm have obtained the 
inscription Could it be on account of the similarity 

between the close of Ps. lxix. and the close of Ps. xxii. ? And 
why should not Ps. lxxi., which is to all appearance by Jere¬ 
miah, also have the inscription Dlb ? Ps. lxix. is wanting in 
that imitative character by which Ps. lxxi. so distinctly points 
to Jeremiah. Therefore we duly recognise the instances and 
considerations brought forward against the Jeremianic author¬ 
ship by Keil (. Tuth . Zeitschrift y 1860, S. 485 f.) and Kurtz 
(Dorpater Zeitschrifty 1865, S. 58 ff.), whilst, on the contrary, 
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we still maintain, as formerly, that the Psalm admits of being 
much more satisfactorily explained from the life of Jeremiah 
than that of David. 

The passion Psalms are the part of the Old Testament 
Scriptures most frequently cited in the New Testament; and 
after Ps. xxii. there is no Psalm referred to in so many ways 
as Ps. lxix. (1) The enemies of Jesus hated Him without a 
cause: this fact, according to John xv. 25, is foretold in ver. 5. 
It is more probable that the quotation by John refers to lxix. 5 
than to xxxv. 19. (2) When Jesus drove the buyers and 

sellers out of the Temple, ver. 10a received its fulfilment, 
according to John ii. 17: the fierce flame of zeal against the 

u O 

profanation of the house of God consumes Him, and because 
of this zeal He is hated and despised. (3) He willingly bore 
this reproach, being an example to us; ver. 106 of our Psalm 
being, according to Rom. xv. 3, fulfilled in Him. (4) Accord¬ 
ing to Acts i. 20, the imprecation in ver. 26a has received its 
fulfilment in Judas Iscariot. The suffixes in this passage are 
plural; the meaning can therefore only be that indicated by 
J H. Michaelis, quod ille primus et prce reliqitis hujus maledic - 
tionis se fecerit participem . (5) According to Rom. xi. 9 sq., 

vers. 23 sq. of the Psalm have been fulfilled in the present 
rejection of Israel. The apostle does not put these impreca¬ 
tions directly into the mouth of Jesus, just as in fact they are 
not appropriate to the lips of the suffering Saviour; he only 
says that what the psalmist there, in the zealous ardour of the 
prophetic Spirit—a zeal partaking of the severity of Sinai and 
of the spirit of Elias—invokes upon his enemies, has been com¬ 
pletely fulfilled in those who wickedly have laid violent hands 
upon the Holy One of God. The typically prophetic hints of 
the Psalm are far from being exhausted by these New Testa¬ 
ment quotations. One is reminded, in connection with ver. 13, 
of the mockery of Jesus by the soldiers in the prsetorium, Matt, 
xxvii. 27-30; by ver. 22, of the offer of vinegar mingled with 
gall (according to Mark xv. 23, wine mingled with myrrh) 
which Jesus refused, before the crucifixion, Matt, xxvii. 34, 
and of the sponge dipped in vinegar which they put to the 
mouth of the crucified One by means of a stalk of hyssop, 
John xix. 29 sq. When John there says that Jesus, freely and 
consciously preparing Himself to die, only desired a drink in 
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order that, according to God’s appointment, the Scripture might 
receive its utmost fulfilment, he thereby points back to Ps. xxii. 
16 and Ixix. 22. And what an amount of New Testament 
light, so to speak, falls upon ver. 27a when we compare with 
it Isa. ch. liii. and Zech. xiii. 7! The whole Psalm is typically 
prophetic, in as far as it is a declaration of a history of life and 
suffering moulded by God into a factual prediction concerning 
Jesus the Christ, whether it be the story of a king or a prophet; 
and in as far as the Spirit of prophecy has even moulded the 
declaration itself into the language of prophecy concerning the 
future One. 

The Psalm falls into three parts, consisting of the following 
strophes: (1) 3. 5. 6. 6. 7 ; (2) 5. 6. 7; (3) 6. 6. 6. 6. 6. Does 
D'atPitP perhaps point to the preponderating six-line strophes 
under the emblem of the six-leaved lily? This can hardly be 
the case. The old expositors said that the Psalm was so in¬ 
scribed because it treats of the white rose of the holy innocence 
of Christ, and of the red rose of His precious blood. jtfhty 
properly does not signify a rose; this flower was altogether 
unknown in the Holy Laud at the time this Psalm was written. 
The rose was not transplanted thither out of Central Asia until 
much later, and was called Til (poBov) ; jtW, on the other hand, 
is the white, and in the Holy Land mostly red, lily—certainly, 
as a plant, a beautiful emblem of Christ. Propter me } says 
Origen, qui in convalle eram , Sponsus descendit et jit lilium. 

Vers. 2-14. Out of deep distress, the work of his foes, 
the complaining one cries for help; he thinks upon his sins, 
which his sufferings bring to his remembrance, but he is also 
distinctly conscious that he is an object of scorn and hostility 
for God’s sake, and from His mercy he looks for help in accord¬ 
ance with His promises. The waters are said to rush in unto 
the soul (tS'Djr'W), when they so press upon the imperilled one 
that the soul, Le . the life of the body, more especially the breath, 
is threatened; cf. Jonah ii. 6, Jer. iv. 10. Waters are also a 
figure of calamities that come on like a flood and drag one into 
their vortex, xviii. 17, xxxii. 6, cxxiv. 5, cf. lxvi. 12, lxxxviii. 
8, 18; here, however, the figure is cut off in such a way that 
it conveys the impression of reality expressed in a poetical form, 
as in Ps. xh, and much the same as in Jonah’s psalm. The 
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soft, yielding morass is called !)', and the eddying deep ntafp. 
The nomen Hophal. "ipy.E signifies properly a being placed, then 
a standing-place, or firm standing (LXX. UTrocrracrt?), like 

ntpPj that which is stretched out, extension, Isa. viii. 8. riVai? 

* 

(Ephraimitish rib3D) is a streaming, a flood, from bstr, Jj^, to 

stream, flow (cf. note on lviii. 9a). 3 N13, to fall into, as in 

Ixvi. 12, and with an accusative, to overflow, as in cxxiv. 4, 
The complaining one is nearly drowned in consequence of his 
sinking down, for he has long cried in vain for help: he is 
wearied by continual crying (3 as in vi. 7, Jer. xlv. 3), his 
throat is parched pn: from "nn; LXX. and Jerome: it is 
become hoarse), his eyes have failed (Jer. xiv. 6) him, who 
waits upon his God. The participle equal to a relative 
clause, is, as in xviii. 51, 1 Kings xiv. 6, attached to the suffix 
of the preceding noun (Hitzig). Distinct from this use of the 
participle without the article is the adverbially qualifying par¬ 
ticiple in Gen. iii. 8, Cant. v. 2, cf 2 Sam. xii. 21, xviii. 14. 
There is no necessity for the correction of the text brp (LXX. 
diro rov ekirL%ew pe). Concerning the accentuation of *3“] vid. 
on xxxviii. 20. Apart from the words “ more than the hairs 
of my head ” (xl. 13), the complaint of the multitude of ground¬ 
less enemies is just the same as in xxxviii. 20, xxxv. 19, cf. 
cix. 3, both in substance and expression. Instead of 'JVpxp, 
my destroyers, the Syriac version has the reading (more 

numerous than my bones), which is approved by Hupfeld; but 
to reckon the multitude of the enemy by the number of one’s 
own bones is both devoid of taste and unheard of. Moreover 
the reading of our text finds support, if it need any, in Lam. 
iii. 52 sq. The words, “ what I have not taken away, I must 
then restore,” are intended by way of example, and perhaps, as 
also in Jer. xv. 10, as a proverbial expression: that which I 
have not done wrong, I must suffer for (cf. Jer. xv. 10, and the 
similar complaint in Ps. xxxv. 11). One is tempted to take TN 
in the sense of “nevertheless” (Ewald), a meaning, however, 
which it is by no means intended to convey. In this passage 
it takes the place of (cf. ourco? for rauTa, Matt. vii. 12), 
inasmuch as it gives prominence to the restitution desired, as 
an inference from a false assumption: then, although I took it 
not away p , stole it not. 
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The transition from the bewailing of suffering to a confes¬ 
sion of sin is like xl. 13. In the undeserved persecution which 
he endures at the hand of man, he is obliged nevertheless to 
recognise well-merited chastisement from the side of God. And 
whilst by W]' nn« (cf. xl. 10, Jer. xv. 15, xvii. 16, xviii. 23, and 
on as an exponent of the object, Jer. xvi. 16, xl. 2) he does 
not acknowledge himself to be a sinner after the standard of his 
own shortsightedness, but of the divine omniscience, he at the 
same time commends his sinful need, which with self-accusing 
modesty he calls rfo.K (xxxviii. 6) and fiiDK'K (2 Chron. xxviii. 
10), to the mercy of the omniscient One. Should he, the 
sinner, be abandoned by God to destruction, then all those who 
are faithful in their intentions towards the Lord would be 


brought to shame and confusion in him, inasmuch as they 
would be taunted with this example. T)! 5 designates the godly 
from the side of the 7 t/ot£ 9, and from the side of the 

ayairr]. The multiplied names of God are so many appeals to 
God’s honour, to the truthfulness of His covenant relationship. 
The person praying here is, it is true, a sinner, but that is no 
justification of the conduct of men towards him ; he is suffering 
for the Lord’s sake, and it is the Lord Himself who is reviled 
in him. It is upon this he bases his prayer in ver. 8. 
for Thy sake, as in xliv. 23, Jer. xv. 15. The reproach that he 
has to bear, and ignominy that has covered his face and made 
it quite unrecognisable (xliv. 16, cf. lxxxiii. 17), have totally 
estranged (xxxviii. 12, cf. Ixxxviii. 9, Job xix. 13-15, Jer. 
xii. 6) from him even his own brethren ('nK, parallel word 
M3K '33, as in 1. 20; cf., on the other hand, Gen. xlix. 8, where 
the interchange designedly takes another form of expression); 
for the glow of his zeal (ntUjp from fcCjJ, according to the Arabic, 
to be a deep or bright red) for the house of Jahve, viz. for the 
sanctity of the sanctuary and of the congregation gathered 
about it (which is never directly called “the house of Jahve” 
in the Old Testament, vid, Kohler on Zech. ix. 8, but here, as in 
Num. xii. 7, Hos. viii. 1, is so called in conjunction with the 
sanctuary), as also for the honour of Him who sits enthroned 
therein, consumes him, like a fire burning in his bones which 
incessantly breaks forth and rages all through him (Jer. xx. 9, 
xxiii. 9), and therefore all the malice of those who are estranged 
from God is concentrated upon and against him. 
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He now goes on to describe how sorrow for the sad condi¬ 
tion of the house of God has brought nothing but reproach to 
him (cf. cix. 24 sq.). It is doubtful whether j s a n alter¬ 
nating subject to H3350 (fut. consec . without being apocopated), 
cf. Jer. xiii. 17, or a more minutely defining accusative as in 
Isa. xxvi. 9 {vid. on iii. 5), or whether, together with it 
forms a circumstantial clause (et Jlevi dum in jejunio esset 
amma mea) 7 or even whether it is intended to be taken as an 
accusative of the object in a pregnant construction (J"D3 

xlii. 5, 1 Sam. i. 15): I wept away my soul in fast¬ 
ing. Among all these possible renderings, the last is the least 
probable, and the first, according to xliv. 8, lxxxiii. 19, by far 
the most probable, and also that which is assumed by the ac¬ 
centuation.* The reading of the LXX. nsyw, <rvveKayJra 
(Olshausen, Hupfeld, and Bottcher), is a very natural (xxxv. 
13) exchange of the poetically bold expression for one less 
choice and less expressive (since nay is a phrase of the 
Pentateuch equivalent to DW). The garb of mourning, like 
the fasting, is an expression of sorrow for public distresses, not, 
as in xxxv. 13, of personal condolence; concerning njnw, vid. 
on iii. 6. On account of this mourning, reproach after re¬ 
proach comes upon him, and they fling gibes and raillery at 
him; everywhere, both in the gate, the place where the judges 
sit and where business is transacted, and also at carousals, he 
is jeered at and traduced (Lam. iii. 14, cf. v. 14, Job xxx. 9). 
? signifies in itself fabulari de . . . without any bad 
secondary meaning (cf. Prov. vi. 22, confabulabitur tecum ); 
here it is construed first with a personal and then a neuter 
subject (cf. Amos viii. S), for in ver 13 b neither 'n”n (Job 
xxx. 9, Lam. iii. 14) nor (Lam. iii. 63) is to be supplied. 
Ver. 14 tells us how he acts in the face of such hatred and 
scorn; '3K1, as in cix. 4, sarcasmis hostium suam opponit in 
precibus cotistantiam (Geier). As for himself, his prayer is 
directed towards Jahve at the present time, when his affliction 

* The Munach of D1X3 is a transformation of Dcchi (just as the Manat'h 
of JTlDinb is a transformation of Mugrash ), in connection with which VQJ 
might certainly be conceived of even as object (cf. xxvi. 6a); bat this after 
H33N1 (not D32fcO)i and as being without example, could hardly have 

■ • • v ■ ft m ^ ^ 

* w T # « 1 

(Mitered the minds of the puuctuisis. 
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as a witness for God gives him the assurance that He will be 
well-pleased to accept it (pYJ riv = psi nyn, Isa. xlix. 8). It 
is addressed to Him who is at the same time Jahve and Elohim, 
—the revealed One in connection with the history of redemp¬ 
tion, and the absolute One in His exaltation above the world,— 
on the ground of the greatness and fulness of His mercy: may 
He then answer him with or in the truth of His salvation, i.e . 
the infallibility with which His purpose of mercy verifies itself 
in accordance with the promises given. Thus is ver. 14 to be 
explained in accordance with the accentuation. According to 
Isa. xlix. 8, it looks as though pYi ny must be drawn to ^sy 
(Hitzig), but xxxii. 6 sets us right on this point; and the fact 
that ■pDJ"TD"Q is joined to ver. 14a also finds support from v. 8. 
But the repetition of the divine name perplexes one, and it may 
be asked whether or not the accent that divides the verse into 
its two parts might not more properly stand beside |un, as in 
xxxii. 6 beside ; so that ver. 146 runs : Elohim y by virtue 
of the greatness of Thy mercy hear me , by virtue of the truth of 
Thy salvation . 

Vers. 15-22. In this second part the petition by which 
the first is as it were encircled, is continued; the peril grows 
greater the longer it lasts, and with it the importunity of the 
cry for help. The figure of sinking in the mire or mud and 
in the depths of the pit ("W3, lv. 24, cf. TO, xl. 3) is again 
taken up, and so studiously wrought out, that the impression 
forces itself upon one that the poet is here describing something 
that has really taken place. The combination “from those 
who hate me and from the depths of the waters” shows that 
“the depths of the waters” is not a merely rhetorical figure; 
and the form of the prayer: let not the pit (the well-pit or 
covered tank) close pttNri with Dagesh in the Teth y in order to 
guard against its being read ; cf. on the signification of 
clausus = claudus , scil. many) its mouth ( i.e . its upper 
opening) upon me, exceeds the limits of anything that can be 
allowed to mere rhetoric. “ Let not the water-flood overflow 
me ” is intended to say, since it has, according to ver. 3, already 
happened, let it not go further to my entire destruction. The 
“answer me” in ver. 17a is based upon the plea that God’s 
loving-kindness is 3to, i.e . good, absolutely good (as in the 
kindred passion-Psalm, cix. 21), better than all besides (Ixiii. 4), 
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the means of healing or salvation from all evil. On ver. 176 

n 

cf. li. 3, Lam. iii. 32. In ver. 18 the prayer is based upon the 
painful situation of the poet, which urgently calls for speedy 
help ("ino beside the imperative, cii. 3, cxliii. 7, Gen. xix. 22, 
Esth. vi. 10, is certainly itself not an imperative like li. 
but an adverbial infinitive as in Ixxix. 8). or, in order to 

ensure the pronunciation korbah in distinction from karbah , 
Deut. xv. 9, n:n{3 (in Baer # ), is imperat . Kal; cf. the fulfilment 
in Lam. iii. 57. The reason assigned, “ because of mine 
enemies,” as in v. 9, xxvii. 11, and frequently, is to be under¬ 
stood according to xiii. 5 : the honour of the all-holy One 
cannot suffer the enemies of the righteous to triumph over 
him.f The accumulation of synonyms in ver. 20 is Jeremiah’s 
custom, ch. xiii. 14, xxi. 5, 7, xxxii. 37, and is found also in 
Ps. xxxi. (ver. 10) and xliv. (vers. 4, 17, 25). On rnajy 
'3^, cf. li. 19, Jer. xxiii. 9. The aVaf yeypap. (historical 

tense), from tWJ, is explained by 13^3 from KOK, sickly, danger¬ 
ously ill, evil-disposed, which is a favourite word in Jeremiah. 
Moreover in the signification of manifesting pity, not found 
elsewhere in the Psalter, is common in Jeremiah, e.g . ch. xv. 
5; it signifies originally to nod to any one as a sign of a pity 
that sympathizes with him and recognises the magnitude of the 
evil. “To give wormwood for meat and GJ'NV'o to drink” is a 
Jeremianic (ch. viii. 14, ix. 14, xxiii. 15) designation for in¬ 
flicting the extreme of pain and anguish upon one. bot (£T») 
signifies first of all a poisonous plant with an umbellated head 
of flower or a capitate fruit; but then, since bitter and poison¬ 
ous are interchangeable notions in the Semitic languages, it 
signifies gall as the bitterest of the bitter. The LXX. renders: 
Kal eScoKav ei? to /3pcopd pov X°^ v * KaL r h v 
kiroTiadu p€ ofo<y. Certainly 3 can mean to put something 
into something, to mix something with it, but the parallel word 

* Originally — was the sign for every kind of o, hence the Masora in- 

^ • 

eludes the P)icn also under the name ppn 5 vid. Luther. Zeitschrift , 
1863, S. 412 f., cf. Wright, Genesis , p. xxix. 

t Both and contrary to logical interpunction, are marked 

# m 

with Munach; the former ought properly to have Dechi , and the latter 
Mugrash. But since neither the /l*/inae7i-word nor the Silluk- word has 
two syllables preceding the tone syllable, the accents are transformed 
according to Accentuationssystem , xviii. § 2, 4. 
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(for my thirst, i.e. for the quenching of it, Neh. ix. 15, 
20) favours the supposition that the 3 of Wiaa is Beth essentia, 
after which Luther renders: u they give me gall to eat/’ The 
aira f yeypajj,. nna (Lam. iv. 10 l"ri^3) signifies 0pa iacs, from 
rvj3, /3t/3p(0<T/c€iv (root /3op , Sanscrit gar , Latin vor-are). 

Vers. 23-37. Th/s description of the suffering has reached 
its climax in ver. 22, at which the wrath of the persecuted one 
flames up and bursts forth in imprecations. The first impre¬ 
cation joins itself upon ver. 22. They have given the sufferer 
gall and vinegar; therefore their table, which was abun¬ 
dantly supplied, is to be turned into a snare to them, from 
w hich they shall not be able to escape, and that in the 

very midst of their banqueting, whilst the table stands spread 
out before them (Ezek. xxiii. 41). (collateral form of 

D'Jpfe) is the name given to them as being carnally secure; the 
w r ord signifies the peaceable or secure in a good (Iv. 21) and in 
a bad sense. Destruction is to overtake them suddenly, u when 
they say: Peace and safety” (1 Thess. v. 3). The LXX. 
erroneously renders: /cat avrcnrohooiv = The asso¬ 

ciation of ideas in ver. 24 is transparent. With their eyes they 
have feasted themselves upon the sufferer, and in the strength 
of their loins they have ill-treated him. These eyes with their 
bloodthirsty malignant looks are to grow blind. These loins 
full of defiant self-confidence are to shake (Ipon, imperat. Hiph. 
like pn"in, Job xiii. 21, from Tjipn, for which in Ezek. xxix. 7, 
and perhaps also in Dan. xi. 14, we find Toyn). Further: 
God is to pour out His wrath upon them (ixxix. 6, Hos. v. 10, 
Jer. x. 25), i.e. let loose against them the cosmical forces of 
destruction existing originally in His nature. has the 

Dagesh in order to distinguish it in pronunciation from 
In ver. 26 rn't? (from "UD, to encircle) is a designation of an 
encamping or dwelling-place (LXX. €7rai/\t?) taken from the 


circular encampments (Arabic sirdt , and jbj, duar ) of 

the nomads (Gen. xxv. 16). The laying waste and desolation 
of his own house is the most fearful of all misfortunes to the 
Semite ( Job , i. 327). The poet derives the justification of such 
fearful imprecations from the fact that they persecute him, 
who is besides smitten of God, God has smitten him on 
account of iiis sins, and that by having placed him in the 
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midst of a time in which he must be consumed with zeal and 
solicitude for the house of God. The suffering decreed for 
him by God is therefore at one and the same time suffering as 
a chastisement and as a witnessing for God ; and they heighten 
this suffering by every means in their power, not manifesting 
any pity for him or any indulgence, but imputing to him sins 
that he has not committed, and requiting him with deadly 
hatred for benefits for which they owed him thanks. 

There are also some others, although but few, who share 
this martyrdom with him. The psalmist calls them, as he looks 
up to Jahve, Thy fatally smitten ones; they are those to 

whom God has appointed that they should bear within them¬ 
selves a pierced or wounded heart ( vid . cix. 22, cf. Jer. viii. 18) 
in the face of such a godless age. Of the deep grief (i’K, as in 
ii. 7) of these do they tell, viz. with self-righteous, self-blinded 
mockery (cf. the Talmudic phrase inn iao or yin 
of evil report or slander). The LXX. and Syriac render 
(7r poaedr) kclv) : they add to the anguish; the Targum, Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Jerome follow the traditional text. Let God 
therefore, by the complete withdrawal of His grace, suffer them 
to fall from one sin into another—this is the meaning of the 
da culpam super culpam eoi'um —in order that accumulated 
judgment may correspond to the accumulated guilt (Jer. xvi. 
18). Let the entrance into God’s righteousness, i.e . His justi¬ 
fying and sanctifying grace, be denied to them for ever. Let 
them be blotted out of D'*n 1DD (Ex. xxxii. 32, cf. Isa. iv. 3, 
Dan. xii. 1), that is to say, struck out of the list of the living, 
and that of the living in this present world; for it is only in 
the New Testament that we meet with the Book of Life as a 
list of the names of the heirs of the 5 cor) alwvios. According 
to the conception both of the Old and of the New Testament 
the D'iP'lX are the heirs of life. Therefore ver. 29 b wishes that 
they may not be written by the side of the righteous, who, 
according to Hab. ii. 4, “ live,” i.e . are preserved, by their faith. 
With 'JS] the poet contrasts himself, as in xl. 18, with those 
deserving of execration. They are now on high, but in order 
to be brought low; he is miserable and full of poignant pain, 
but in order to be exalted; God’s salvation will remove him 
from his enemies on to a height that is too steep for them (Iix. 
2, xci. 14). Then will he praise (S^n) and magnify (^3) the 
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Name of God with song and thankful confession. And such 
spiritual such thank-offering of the heart, is more pleasing 
to God than an ox, a bullock, i.e. a young ox (= "iD f an 
ox-bullock, Judg, vi. 25, according to Ges. § 113), one having 
horns and a cloven hoof (Ges. § 53, 2). The attributives do 
not denote the rough material animal nature (Hengstenberg), 
but their legal qualifications for being sacrificed. Hi?*? is the 
name for the young ox as not being under three years old (cf. 
1 Sam. i. 24, LXX. ep rpierl^ovri) ; as belonging 

to the clean four-footed animals, viz. those that are cloven¬ 
footed and chew the cud, Lev. ch. xi. Even the most stately, 
full-grown, clean animal that may be offered as a sacrifice 
stands in the sight of Jahve very far below the sacrifice of 
grateful praise coming from the heart. 

When now the patient sufferers (D']3V) united with the poet 
by community of affliction shall see how he offers the sacrifice 
of thankful confession, they will rejoice. is a hypothetical 
preterite; it is neither (perf. consec*\ nor WV (xl. 4, lii. 8, 
evii. 42, Job xxii. 19). The declaration conveying information 
to be expected in ver. 335 after the Waw apodoseos changes 
into an apostrophe of the “seekers of Elohim:” their heart 
shall revive, for, as they have suffered in company with him 
who is now delivered, they shall now also refresh themselves 
with him. We are at once reminded of xxii. 27, where this is 
as it were the exhortation of the entertainer at the thank-offer¬ 
ing meal. It would be rash to read in ver. 34, after xxii. 
25, instead of yot? (Olshausen); the one object in that passage 
is here generalized: Jahve is attentive to the needy, and doth 
not despise His bound ones (evii. 10), but, on the contrary, He 
takes an interest in them and helps them. Starting from this 
proposition, which is the clear gain of that which has been 
experienced, the view of the poet widens into the prophetic 
prospect of the bringing back of Israel out of the Exile into 
the Land of Promise. In the face of this fact of redemption 
of the future he calls upon (cf. Isa. xliv. 23) all created things 
to give praise to God, who will bring about the salvation of 
Zion, will build again the cities of Judah, and restore the land, 
freed from its desolation, to the young God-fearing generation, 
the children of the servants of God among the exiles. The 
feminine suffixes refer to (cf. Jer. ii. 15, xxii. 6 Chethib). 
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The tenor of Isa. Lxv. 9 is similar. If the Psalm were written 
bv David, the closing turn from ver. 34 onwards might be more 
difficult of comprehension than xi*v. 7, li. 20 sq. If, however, 
it is by Jeremiah, then we do not need to persuade ourselves 
that it is to be understood not of restoration and re-peopling, 
but of continuance and completion (Hofmann and Kurtz). 
Jeremiah lived to experience the catastrophe he foretold; but 
the nearer it came to the time, the more comforting were the 
words with which he predicted the termination of the Exile 
and the restoration of Israel. Jer. xxxiv. 7 shows us how 
natural to him, and to him in particular, was the distinction 
between Jerusalem and the cities of Judah. The predictions 
in Jer. ch. xxxii., xxxiii., which sound so in accord with vers. 
36 sq., belong to the time of the second siege. Jerusalem was 
not yet fallen; the strong places of the land, however, already 
lay in ruins. 


PSALM LXX. 

CRY OF A PERSECUTED ONE FOR HELP. 

2 ELOHIM, to deliver me— 


Jahve to my help, make haste! 

3 Let those be ashamed and confounded who seek my soul, 



misfortune, 

4 Let those turn back as a reward of their shame, 
Who say: Aha, aha I 


5 Let all those heartily rejoice in Thee who seek Thee, 

And let those continually say “ Elohim be magnified” who 

love Thy salvation. 

6 I, however, am needy and poor— 

Elohim, make haste unto me! 

My help and my Deliverer art Thou, 

Jahve, make no tarrying! 


This short Psalm, placed after Ps. lxix. on account of the 
kindred nature of its contents (cf. more especially ver. 6 with 
lxix. 30), is, with but few deviations, a repetition of Ps. xl. 14 
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sqq. This portion of the second half of Ps. xl. is detached 
from it and converted into the Elohimic style. Concerning 
V3|n^ at the presentation of the memorial portion of the mincha , 
vid. xxxviii. 1. It is obvious that David himself is not the 
author of the Psalm in this stunted form. The nr6 is more¬ 
over justified, if he composed the original Psalm which is here 
modified and appropriated to a special liturgical use. 


Vers. 2—k. We see at once at the very beginning, in the 
omission of the (xl. 14), that what we have here before us 
is a fragment of Ps. xl., and perhaps a fragment that only acci¬ 
dentally came to have an independent existence. The 
which was under the government of run, now belongs to 
and the construction is without example elsewhere. In ver. 3 
(= xl. 15) irn and are given up entirely; the original is 

more full-toned and soaring. Instead of TO#', torpescant , ver. 
4 a has recedant (as in vi. 11, cf. ix. 18), which is all the 

more flat for coming after nina UD\ In ver. 45, after D'iDNn 
the which cannot here (cf., on the contrary, xxxv. 21) be 
dispensed with, is wanting. 

Vers. 5, 6. VTOK'l instead of nDN' is unimportant. But 
since the divine name Jahve is now for once chosen side by 
side with Elohim , it certainly had a strong claim to be retained 
in ver. 55. Instead of we have inin#' here; instead of 

Tim here '"iTP. And instead of ^ 3#rp 'yifct we have here 

• T * "■ 7 •• .. « r T 

| * , I • « T ■! T • 

'p“nwi DwN,—the hope is turned into petition: make haste 
unto me, is an innovation in 
taking over of the 


expression that is caused by the 


PSALM LXXI. 

PRATER OF A GRET-HEADED SERVANT OF GOD FOR 

FURTHER DIVINE AID. 

1 IN Thee, Jahve, have I hidden, let me not be ashamed 

for ever. 

2 Through Thy righteousness deliver me and rescue me, 
Incline Thou Thine ear unto me and save uie. 
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3 Be Thou to me a rock of habitation to take me up alway; 
Thou hast given commandment to save me, 

For my rock and my fortress art Thou. 

4 My God, rescue me out of the hand of the wicked, 

Out of the grasp of the evil-doer and the violent man. 

5 For Thou art my hope, O Lord Jahve, 

My trust from my youth. 

6 Upon Thee have I been supported from the womb, 

Thou art He who didst separate me from my mother’s 

bowels, 

Of Thee is my song of praise continually. 

7 As a wonder am I to many, 

But Thou art my refuge, a strong one. 

8 My mouth shall be filled with Thy praise, 

All the day long with Thy glorification. 

9 Cast me not away in the time of old age; 

Now when my strength faileth, forsake me not! 

10 For mine enemies speak concerning me, 

And those who lie in wait for my soul take counsel together, 

11 Saying: “Elohim hath forsaken him ; 

Persecute and seize him, for he cannot be rescued.” 

12 Elohim, be not far from me, 

My God, to my help make haste! 

13 Let be ashamed, let vanish away, the adversaries of my soul; 
Let those be covered with reproach and dishonour who seek 

my hurt. 

14 But I will hope continually, 

And will yet praise Thee more and more. 

15 My mouth shall tell of Thy righteousness, 

Of Thy salvation continually 7 , for I know not the numbers 

thereof. 

16 I will come with the mighty deeds of the Lord Jahve, 

I will praise Thy righteousness, Thee alone. 

17 Elohim, Thou hast taught me from my youth up, 

And until now do I declare Thy wondrous works. 

VOL. II. 19 
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18 Even to old age and white hairs, Elohim, forsake me not, 
Till I declare Thine arm to posterity, to all that shall come 

Thy strength. 

19 And Thy righteousness, Elohim, reacheth to the sky; 

Thou who doest great things—Elohim, who is like Thee?! 

20 Who hast caused us to see distresses many and sore, 

Thou wilt quicken us again, 

And out of the abysses of the earth Thou wilt bring us up 

again; 

21 Thou wilt increase my dignity and turn Thyself to com¬ 

fort me. 

22 I will also praise Thee upon the nabla, Thy truth, my God; 
I will play to Thee upon the cithern, O Holy One of Israel. 

23 My lips shall exult, when I shall harp to Thee, 

And my soul, which Thou hast redeemed. 

24 Also my tongue shall continually make known Thy right¬ 

eousness, 

That those are ashamed, that those are put to the blush 

who seek my hurt. 

The Davidie Psalm Ixx. is followed by an anonymous 
Psalm which begins like Ps. xxxi. and closes like Ps. xxxv., in 
which ver. 12, just like lxx. 2, is an echo of xl. 14. The 
whole Psalm is an echo of the language of older Psalms, which 
is become the mental property, so to speak, of the author, and 
is revived in him by experiences of a similar character. Not¬ 
withstanding the entire absence of any thorough originality, it 
has an individual, and in fact a Jeremianic, impress. 

The following reasons decide us in considering the Psalm 
as coming from the pen of Jeremiah :—(1) Its relationship to 
Psalms of the time of David and of the earlier times of the 
kings, but after David, leads us down to somewhere about the 
age of Jeremiah. (2) This anthological weaving together of 
men’s own utterances taken from older original passages, and this 
skilful variation of them' by merely slight touches of his own, is 
exactly Jeremiah’s manner. (3) In solitary instances the style 
of Psalm lxix., slow, loose, only sparingly adorned with figures, 
and here and there prosaic, closely resembles Jeremiah; also 
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to him corresponds the situation of the poet as one who is per¬ 
secuted ; to him, the retrospect of a life rich in experience and 
full of miraculous guidings; to him, whose term of active ser¬ 
vice extended over a period of more than thirty years under 
Zedekiah, the transition to hoary age in which the poet finds 
himself; to him, the reference implied in ver. 21 to some high 
office; and to him, the soft, plaintive strain that pervades the 
Psalm, from which it is at the same time clearly seen that the 
poet has attained a degree of age and experience, in which he 
is accustomed to self-control and is not discomposed by personal 
misfortune. To all these correspondences there is still to be 
added an historical testimony. The LXX. inscribes the Psalm 

to) AaviBj vicou 'luivahaft tcai tcov 7rpd)T(ov al^aXcoTLaOevTcov, 

According to this inscription, the tw Aavlh of which is errone¬ 
ous, but the second part of which is so explicit that it must be 
based upon tradition, the Psalm was a favourite song of the 
Rechabites and of the first exiles. The Rechabites are that 
tribe clinging to a homedy nomad life in accordance with the 
will of their father, which Jeremiah (ch. xxxv.) holds up before 
the men of his time as an example of self-denying faithful 
adherence to the law of their father which puts them to shame. 
If the Psalm is by Jeremiah, it is just as intelligible that the 
Rechabites, to whom Jeremiah paid such a high tribute of 
respect, should appropriate it to their own use, as that the first 
exiles should do so. Hitzig infers from ver. 20, that at the 
time of its composition Jerusalem had already fallen; whereas 
in Ps. Ixix. it is only the cities of Judah that as yet lie in 
ashes. But after the overthrow of Jerusalem we find no cir¬ 
cumstances in the life of the prophet, who is no more heard of 
in Egypt, that will correspond to the complaints of the psalmist 
of violence and mockery. Moreover the foe in ver. 4 is not 
the Chaldeean, whose conduct towards Jeremiah did not merit 
these names. Nor can ver. 20 have been written at the time 
of the second siege and in the face of the catastrophe. 

Vers. 1-6. Stayed upon Jahve, his ground of trust, from 
early childhood up, the poet hopes and prays for deliverance 
out of the hand of the foe. The first of these two strophes 
(vers. 1-3) is taken from xxxi. 2-4, the second (vers. 4-6, with 
the exception of vers, 4 and 6c) from xxii. 10, 11; both, how- 
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ever, in comparison with Ps. Ixx. exhibit the far more encroach¬ 
ing variations of a poet who reproduces the language of others 
with a freer hand. Olshausen wishes to read Tiyp in ver. 3, xc. 
1, xci. 9, instead of PVB, winch he holds to be an error in writ¬ 
ing. But this old Mosaic, Deuteronomial word ( vid. on xc. 1) 
—cf. the post-biblical oath jljJDn (by the Temple!)—is unassail¬ 
able. Jahve, who is called a rock of refuge in xxxi. 3, is here 
called a rock of habitation, i.e. a high rock that cannot be 
stormed or scaled, which affords a safe abode; and this figure 

ling of the text of 
i.e. whither I can 
constantly, and therefore always, as often as it is needful, 
betake myself for refuge. The additional JVttf is certainly not 
equivalent to nj?; it would more likely be equivalent to iKta 
JTOf; but probably it is an independent clause: Thou hast (in 
fact) commanded, i.e . unalterably determined (xliv. 5, lxviii. 29, 
cxxxiii. 3), to show me salvation, for my rock, etc. To the 
words JVNf Ton corresponds the expression nniXD JV^ in 
xxxi. 3, which the LXX. renders /cal et? obcov Karafpvyi 
whereas instead of the former three words it has /cal el? tottov 
o^vpiv) and seems to have read nrano cf. Dan. xi. 15 (Hit- 
zig). In ver. 5, Thou art my hope reminds one of the divine 
name in Jer. xvii. 13,1. 7 (cf. r) iXrrh tjiawv used of 

Christ in 1 Tim. i. 1, Col. i. 27). 'PDppJ is not less beautiful 
than 'npbspn in xxii. 11. In its incipient slumbering state (cf. 
iii. 6), and in its self-conscious continuance, He was and is the 
upholding prop and the supporting foundation, so to speak, of 
my life. And'tiJ instead of 'Hi in xxii. 10, is just such another 
felicitous modification. It is impracticable to define the mean¬ 
ing of this 'TU according to n?3 = vetribuere (prop* to cut 

up, distribute), because 1S representative of this Aramaeo- 
Arabic verb in the Hebrew. Still less, however, can it be 
derived from ft3, transire , the participle of which, if it would 
admit of a transitive meaning = 'fcOtfD (Targum), ought to be 
'U. The verb HT3, in accordance with its radical signification 
of abscindere (root D, synon. pp, np, tDp, and the like), denotes 
in this instance the separating of the child from the womb of 
the mother, the retrospect going back from youth to childhood, 
and even to his birth. The LXX. cKeiracTris {pov) is an 


is pursued still further with a bold remode 
xxxi. 3: “t'pn constantly to go into, 
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erroneous reading for iKawaar^ as is clear from xxii. 10, 
o ifcaTrdcras fie. 3 xliv. 9 (cf. 3 n'b, lxix. 13), is at the 
bottom of the expression in ver. 6c. The God to whom he 
owes his being, and its preservation thus far, is the constant, 
inexhaustible theme of his praise. 

Vers. 7-12. Brought safely through dangers of every 

kind, he is become as a wonder, a miracle (Arabic 

/ /^ ' /£ 

from cognate cJil, ^1??, to bend, distort: a turning 

round, that which is turned round or wrenched, i.e. that which 
is contrary to what is usual and looked for) to many, who gaze 
upon him as such with astonishment (xl. 4). It is his God, 
however, to whom, as hitherto so also in time to come, he will 
look to be thus wonderfully preserved : TiPpno, as in 2 Sam. 
xxii. 33. r'y is a genitive, and the suffix is thrown back ( vid . 
supra , vol. i. 274) in order that what God is to, and does for, 
the poet may be brought forward more clearly and independ¬ 
ently [lit. unalloyed]. Ver. 8 tells us what it is that he firmly 
expects on the ground of what he possesses in God. And on 
this very ground arises the prayer of ver. 9 also: Cast me not 
away (viz. from Thy presence, li. 13, Jer. vii. 15, and fre¬ 
quently) in the time (nv^*, as in Gen. viii. 11) of old age—he 
is therefore already an old man (iPJ), though only just at the 
beginning of the njpr. He supplicates favour for the present 
and for the time still to come : now that my vital powers are 
failing, forsake me not! Thus he prays because he, who has 
been often wondrously delivered, is even now threatened by 
foes. Ver. 11, introduced by means of ver. 10, tells us what 
their thoughts of him are, and what they purpose doing. 
ver. 10a, does not belong to as it does not in xxvii. 2 also, 
and elsewhere. The i? is that of relation or of reference, as in 
xli. 6. The unnecessary betrays a poet of the later period; 
cf. cv. 11, cxix. 82 (where it was less superfluous), and on the 
contrary, Ixxxiii. 5 sq. The later poet also reveals himself in 
ver. 12, which is an echo of very similar prayers of David in 
xxii. 12, 20 (xl. 14, cf. lxx. 2), xxxv. 22, xxxviii. 22 sq. The 
Davidic style is to be discerned here throughout in other points 
also. In place of the Ken substitutes which is the 
form exclusively found elsewhere. 

Vers. 13-18. In view of xl. 15 (lxx. 3), Xxxv. 4, 26, cix. 
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29, and other passages, the reading of with the Syriac, 

instead of ^3' in ver. 13a commends itself; but there are also 

* 

other instances in this Psalm of a modification of the original 
passages, and the course of the thoughts is now climactic : con¬ 
fusion, ruin (cf. vL 11), and in fact ruin accompanied by re¬ 
proach and shame. This is the fate that the poet desires for 
his deadly foes. In prospect of this he patiently composes 
himself, ver. 14a (cf. xxxi. 25) ; and when righteous retribu¬ 
tion appears, he will find new matter and ground and motive 
for the praise of God in addition to all such occasion as he has 
hitherto had. The late origin of the Psalm betrays itself 
again here ; for instead of the prat, Hiph . ^ppin (which is found 
only in the Books of Kings and in Ecclesiastes), the older 
language made use of the prat. Kal. Without ceasing shall 
his mouth tell ("'2°, as in Jer. li. 10) of God’s righteousness, 
of God’s salvation, for he knows not numbers, i.e. the counting 
over or through of them (cxxxix. 17 sq.) ; * the divine proofs of 
righteousness or salvation "'pop (xl. 6), they_are in them¬ 
selves endless, and therefore the matter also which they furnish 
for praise is inexhaustible. He will tell those things which 
cannot be so reckoned up; he will come with the mighty deeds 
of the Lord Jahve, and with praise acknowledge His right¬ 
eousness, Him alone. Since nr»33, like the New Testament 
8vvap€L<;, usually signifies the proofs of the divine rntoa (e.rj. 
xx. 7), the Beth is the Beth of accompaniment, as e.g. in xl. 8, 

lxvi. 13. 3 Ki3, venire cum , is like (^JM), equivalent 

to afferre , he will bring the proofs of the divine power, this 
rich material, with him. It is evident from vers. 18 sq. that 
JTn333 does not refer to the poet (in the fulness of divine 
strength), but, together with inp"l¥, forms a pair of words that 
have reference to God. according to the sense, joins 

closely upon the suffix of (cf. lxxxiii. 19): Thy right¬ 

eousness (which has been in mercy turned towards me), Thine 
alone ( te solum = tui solius ). From youth up God has in- 


* The LXX. renders ovk tyvuv 7rpayptet7ttotg; the Psalterium Romauum^ 
non cognovi neyotiationes; Psalt. Gallieum (Vulgate), non cognovi literaluram 
(instead of which the Psalt. Ilebr., literaturas ). According to Bottcher, 
the poet really means that he did not understand the art of writing. 
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structed him, viz. in His ways (xxr. 4), which are worthy of all 
praise, and hitherto found only in this passage in the 

Psalter, and elsewhere almost entirely cpnfined to prose) has 
he, “ the taught of Jahve” ('n had to praise the wonders 

of His rule and of His leadings. May God, then, not forsake 
him even further on nyfeq n3pl"*iy, The poet is already old 
(®J), and is drawing ever nearer to ny'tP, silvery, hoary old age 
(cf. 1 Sam. xii. 2). May God, then, in this stage of life also 
to which he lias attained, preserve him in life and in His 
favour, until as in cxxxii. 5, Gen. xxxviii. 11, 

and frequently) he shall have declared His arm, i.e. His mighty 
interposition in human history, to posterity (“ivn), and to all 
who shall come (supply WK), the whole of the future 
generation, His strength, i.e. the impossibility of thwarting His 
purposes. The primary passage for this is xxii. 31 sq. 

Vers. 19-24. The thought of this proclamation so thoroughly 
absorbs the poet that he even now enters upon the tone of it; 
and since to his faith the deliverance is already a thing of the 
past, the tender song with its uncomplaining prayer dies away 
into a loud song of praise, in which he pictures it all to himself. 
Without vers. 19-21 being subordinate to in ver. 18, 

qnpTO is coupled by close connection with "jmUJ. Ver. 19a 
is an independent clause; and Dno’iy takes the place of the 
predicate: the righteousness of God exceeds all bounds, is 
infinite (xxxvi. 6 sq., lvii. 11). The cry ^03 'o, as in xxxv. 
10, lxxxix. 9, Jer. x. 6, refers back to Ex. xv. 11. According 
to the Chethib , the range of the poet’s vision widens in ver. 20 
from the proofs of the strength and righteousness of God 
which he has experienced in his own case to those which he has 
experienced in common with others in the history of his own 
nation. The Keri (cf. on the other hand lx. 5, lxxxv. 7, Deut, 
xxxi. 17) rests upon a failing to discern how the experience 
of the writer are interwoven with those of the nation. Sncrri it, 
both instances supplies the corresponding adverbial notion to 
the principal verb, as in lxxxv. 7 (cf. li. 4). d™, prop, a 

rumbling, commonly used of a deep heaving of waters, here 
signifies an abyss. “The abysses of the earth” (LXX. he rcov 
aftv<T<ro)v rrjs 7 ^ 9 , just as the old Syriac version renders the 

New Testament a/Sutrao?, e.g. in Luke viii. 31, by |Ldocti 2.) we, 
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like the gates of death (ix. 14), a figure of extreme perils and 
dangers, in the midst of which one is as it were half hidden in 
the abyss of Hades. The past and future are clearly distin¬ 
guished in the sequence of the tenses. When God shall again 
raise His people out of the depth of the present catastrophe, 
then will He also magnify the of the poet, i.e . the dignity 


of his office, by most brilliantly vindicating him in the face of 
his foes, and will once more (3iDPt, fut. Niph. like above) 
comfort him. He on his part will also (cf. Job xl. 14) be 
grateful for this national restoration and this personal vindica¬ 
tion : he will praise God, will praise His truth, i.e. His fidelity 
to His promises. instead of ^332 sounds more circum- 

A • ■ v • ■ 

stantial than in the old poetry. The divine name “ The Holy 
One of Israel” occurs here for the third time in the Psalter; the 
other passages are lxxviii. 41, lxxxix. 19, which are older in time, 
and older also than Isaiah, who uses it thirty times, and Habak- 
kuk, who uses it once. Jeremiah has it twice (ch. 1. 29, li. 5), 
and that after the example of Isaiah. In vers. 23, 24a the 
poet means to say that lips and tongue, song and speech, shall 
act in concert in the praise of God. nsrin with DagesJi also in 
the second Nun , after the form side by side with 

which we also find the reading n33qn, and the reading njinrb 

which is in itself admissible, after the form nlptfri, but 

is here unattested.* The cohortative after '3 (LXX. orav ) is 
intended to convey this meaning: when I feel myself impelled 
to harp unto Thee. In the perfects in the closing line that 
which is hoped for stands before his soul as though it had 
already taken place. *3 is repeated with triumphant emphasis. 


* Heidenheim reads ri33"in with Segol y following the statement of Ibn- 

t? # : 

Bil'am in his tOpDH 'DJJD and of Mose ha-Nakdan in his mp3D that 
Segol always precedes the ending n3, with the exception only of n3H and 

D3tKn. Baer, on the other hand, reads H33"irii following Abcn-Ezra and 

Kknchi (Michlol 666). 
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PSALM LXXII. 

PRAYER FOR THE DOMINION OF PEACE OF THE 

ANOINTED ONE OF GOD. 

1 ELOHIM, give Thy rights unto the king, 

And Thy righteousness unto the king’s son. 

2 May he govern Thy people with uprightness, 

And Thine afflicted with justice. 

3 May the mountains bring peace to the people, 

And the hills by righteousness. 

4 May he judge the afflicted among the people, 

Save the children of the needy, and crush the oppressor. 

5 May they fear Thee as long as the sun, 

And before the moon to all generations. 

6 May he come down like rain upon the meadow-grass, 

As showers, a heavy rain upon the earth. 

7 In his days may the righteous flourish, 

And abundance of peace, till the moon be no more. 

S And may he have dominion from sea to sea, 

And from the river unto the ends of the earth. 

9 Before him shall the inhabitants of the wilderness bow, 

And his enemies shall lick the dust. 

10 The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring gifts, 

The kings of Saba and Meroe shall offer tribute. 

11 And all kings shall do homage to him, 

All peoples shall serve him. 

12 For he shall deliver the needy who crieth, 

And the afflicted who have no succour. 

13 He shall deal gently with the poor and needy, 

And help the souls of the needy; 

14 From oppression and violence he shall redeem their soul, 
And precious is their blood in his eyes: 

15 And he shall live, and he will present him with gold of Saba, 
And he will pray for him always, bless him continually. 
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16 May there be abundance of corn in the land unto the top 

of the mountains, 

May its fruit wave like Lebanon, 

And may they blossom out of cities like the herbs of the 

earth. 

17 May his name endure for ever, 

Before the sun may his name throw out shoots. 

And may they bless themselves in him, may all peoples call 

him blessed. 

18 Blessed be Jahve Elohim the God of Israel, 

Who alone doeth wondrous things. 

19 And blessed be His glorious name for ever, 

And let the whole earth be filled with His 

glory. 

Amen, and Amen. 

20 Ended are the prayers of David the son of Jesse* 


This last Psalm of the primary collection, united to Ps. 
lxxi. by community of the prominent word 1HpT¥, appears, as 
we look to the superscription, lxxii. 20, to be said to be a 
Psalm of David; so that consequently designates Solo¬ 

mon as the subject, not the author. But the Lamed of n tbvb 
here and in cxxvii. 1 cannot have any other meaning than that 
which the Lamed always has at the head of the Psalms when 
it~is joined to proper names; it is then always the expression 
denoting that the Psalm belongs to the person named : as its 
author. Then in style and general character the Psalm has 
not the least kinship with the Psalms of David. Charac¬ 
teristic of Solomon, on the other hand, are the movement 
proverb-like, and for the most part distichic, which has less of 
original freshness and directness than of an artificial, reflective, 
and almost sluggish manner, the geographic range of view, the 
richness in figures drawn from nature, and the points of con¬ 
tact with the Book of Job, which belongs incontrovertibly to 
the circle of the Salomonic literature: these are coincident 


signs which are decisive in favour of Solomon. But if Solomon 
is the author, the question arises, who is the subject of the 
Psalm ? According to Hitzig, Ptolemy Philadelphus; but no 
true Israelite could celebrate him in this manner, and there is* 
no reliable example of Carolina of this character having found 
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tlieir way into the song-hook of Israel. The subject of the 
Psalm is either Solomon (LXX. €t<? Sa\a>fia>v) or the Messiah 
(Targum, “O God, give Thy regulations of right to the King 
Messiah, Nrpro toW”). Both are correct. It is Solomon 
himself to whom the intercession and desires of blessing of this 
Psalm refer. Solomon, just as David with Psalms xx. and xxi., 
put it into the heart and mouth of the people, probably very 
soon after his accession, it being as it were a church-prayer on 
behalf of the new, reigning king. But the Psalm is also none 
the less Messianic, and with perfect right the church has made 
it the chief Psalm of the festival of Epiphany, which has 
received its name of fesium trium regum out of it. 

Solomon was in truth a righteous, benign, God-fearing 
ruler; he established and also extended the kingdom; he ruled 
over innumerable people, exalted in wisdom and riches above 
all the kings of the earth; his time was the most happy, the 
richest in peace and joy that Israel has ever known. The 
words of the Psalm were all fulfilled in him, even to the one 
point of the universal dominion that is wished for him. But 
the end of his reign was not like the beginning and the middle 
of it. That fair, that glorious, that pure image of the Messiah 
which he had represented waxed pale; and with this fading 
away its development in relation to the history of redemption 
took a new turn. In the time of David and of Solomon the 
hope of believers, which was attached to the kingship of David, 
had not yet fully broken with the present. At that time, with 
few exceptions, nothing was known of any other Messiah than 
the Anointed One of God, who was David or Solomon himself. 
When, however, the kingship in these its two most glorious im¬ 
personations had proved itself unable to bring to full realization 
the idea of the Messiah or of the Anointed One of God, and 
when the line of kings that followed thoroughly disappointed 
the hope which clung to the kingship of the present,—a hope 
which here and there, as in the reign of Hezekiah, blazed up 
for a moment and then totally died out, and men were driven 
from the present to look onward into the future,—then, and 
not until then, did any decided rupture take place between the 
Messianic hope and the present. The image of the Messiah is 
now painted on the pure ethereal sky of the future (though of 
the immediate future) in colours which were furnished by older 
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unfulfilled prophecies, and by the contradiction between the 
existing kingship and its idea; it becomes more and more, so 
to speak, an image, super-earthly, super-human, belonging to 
the future, the invisible refuge and invisible goal of a faith 
despairing of the present, and thereby rendered relatively more 
spiritual and heavenly (cf. the Messianic image painted in 
colours borrowed from our Psalm in Isa. ch. xi., Mic. v. 3, 6, 
Zech. ix. 9 sq.). In order rightly to estimate this, we must free 
ourselves from the prejudice that the centre of the Old Testa¬ 
ment proclamation of salvation [or gospel] lies in the prophecy 
of the Messiah. Is the Messiah, then, anywhere set forth as 
the Redeemer of the world? The Redeemer of the world is 
Jahve. The appearing ( parusia ) of Jahve is the centre of 
the Old Testament proclamation of salvation. An allegory 
inay serve to illustrate the way in which the Old Testament 
proclamation of salvation unfolds itself. The Old Testament 
in relation to the Day of the New Testament is Night. In 
this Night there rise in opposite directions two stars of Promise. 
The one describes its path from above downwards: it is the 
promise of Jahve who Is about to come. The other describes 
its path from below upwards: it is the hope which rests on the 
seed of David, the prophecy of the Son of David, which at the 
outset assumes a thoroughly human, and merely earthly charac¬ 
ter. These two stars meet at last, they blend together into 
one star; the Night vanishes and it is Day. This one Star is 
Jesus Christ, Jahve and the Son of David in one person, the 
King of Israel and at the same time the Redeemer of the 
world,—in one word, the God-man. 

Vers. 1-4. The name of God, occurring only once, is 
Eloliim; and this is sufficient to stamp the Psalm as an 
Elohimic Psalm, (cf. xxi. 2) and are only used 

without the article according to a poetical usage of the language. 

| The petition itself, and even the position of the words, show that 
the "king ’s son is present , and that he is king ; God is implored 
to bestow upon him His D'tpQK'O, i,e . the rights or legal powers 
belonging to Him, the God of Israel, and HjTiV, i.e. the official 
gift in order that he may exercise those rights in accordance 
with divine righteousness. After the supplicatory $ the 
futures which now follow, without the Waio apodoseos , are 
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manifestly optatives. Mountains and hills describe synecdochi- 
cally the whole land of which they are the high points visible 
afar off. NL M 3 is used in the sense of Ezek. xvii. 8 : 

may Dife be the fruit which ripens upon every mountain and 
hill; universal prosperity satisfied and contented within itself. 
The predicate for ver. ob is to be taken from ver. 3a, just as, 
on the other hand, n^va, “ in or by righteousness,” the fruit 
of which is indeed peace (Isa. xxxii. 17), belongs also to ver. 
3a; so that consequently both members supplement one 
another. The wish of the poet is this: By righteousness, 
may there in due season be such peaceful fruit adorning all the 
heights of the laud. Ver. 3 b, however, always makes one feel 
as though a verb were wanting, like njnqpfl suggested by 
Bottciier. In ver. 4 the wishes are continued in plain un- 
figurative language, in the signification to save, to obtain 

salvation for, has, as is frequently the case, a dative of the 
object. are those who are born to poverty, just like 

one who is born a king. Those who are born to poverty 
are more or less regarded, by an unrighteous government, as 
Having no rights. 

Vers. 5-8. The invocation of ver. 1 is continued in the 
form of a wish: may they fear Thee, Elohim, with 

the sun, Le . during its whole duration (DV in the sense of cotem¬ 
porary existence, as in Dan. iii. 33). in^the moonlight 

(cf. Job viii. 16, in the sunshine), i.e. so long as the 

moon shines. D'TO W (accusative of the duration of time, 
cf. cii. 25), into the uttermost generation which outlasts the 
other generations (like of the furthest heavens 

which surround the other heavens). The first two periphrastic 
expressions for unlimited time recur in Ps. lxxxix. 37 sq., a 
Psalm composed after the time of Solomon; cf. the unfigura- 
tive expression in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the 
Temple in 1 Kings viii. 40. The continuance of the kingship, 
from the operation of which such continuance of the fear of 
God is expected, is not asserted until ver. 17. It is capricious 
to refer the language of address in ver. 5 to the king (as 
Hupfeld and Hitzig do), who is not directly addressed either 
in ver. 4, or in ver. 6, or anywhere in the Psalm. With respect 
to God the desire is expressed that the righteous and benign 
rule of the king may result in the extension of the fear of God 
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from generation to generation into endless ages. The poet in 
ver. 6 delights in a heaping np of synonyms in order to give 
intensity to the expression of the thoughts, just as in ver. 5; 
the last two expressions stand side by side one another without 

any bond of connection as in ver. 5. D'TTi (from . 

• 

densum, spissum esse, and then, starting from this signification, 
sometimes multum and sometimes magnum esse ) is the shower 
of rain pouring down in drops that are close together; nor is 

TPj! a synonym of T3, but (formed from *nj, to flow, by 

means of a rare reduplication of the first two letters of the 
root, Ew. § 157, d) properly the water running from a roof 
(cf. B. Jorna 87a; “when the maid above poured out water, 
4TD1 *dtit came upon his head”). 13, however, is not the 
meadow-shearing, equivalent to a shorn, mown meadow, any 
more than T3, .TJ3, Arabic g’izza, signifies a shorn hide, but, on 
the contrary, a hide with the wool or feathers ( e,g . ostrich 
feathers) still upon it, rather a meadow, Le. grassy plain, that 
is intendedT to be mown. The closing word ( accus . loci as 

in cxlvii. 15) unites itself with the opening word TV : descendat 
in terram . In his last words (2 Sam. ch. xxiii.) David had 
compared the effects of the dominion of his successor, whom 
he beheld as by vision, to the fertilizing effects of the sun and of 
the rain upon the earth. The idea of ver. 6 is that Solomon’s 
rule may prove itself thus beneficial for the country. The 
figure of the rain in ver. 7 gives birth to another: under his 
rule may the righteous blossom (expanding himself unhindered 
and under the most favourable circumstances), and (may there 
arise) salvation in all fulness nv until there is no more 

moon (cf. the similar expression in Job xiv. 12). To this 
desire for the uninterrupted prosperity and happiness of the 
righteous under the reign of this king succeeds the desire for 
an unlimited extension of his dominion, ver. 8. The sea (the 
Mediterranean) and the river (the Euphrates) are geographi¬ 
cally defined points of issue, whence the definition of boundary 
is extended into the unbounded. Solomon even at his acces¬ 
sion ruled over all kingdoms from the Euphrates as far as the 
borders of Esiypt; the wishes expressed here are of wider 
compass, and Zechariah repeats them predictively (ch. ix. 10) 
with reference to the King Messiah. 
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Vers. 9-11. This third strophe contains prospects, the 
ground of which is laid down in the fourth. The position of 
the futures here becomes a different one. The contemplation 
passes from the home relations of the new government to its 
foreign relations, and at the same time the wishes are changed 
into hopes. The awe-commanding dominion of the king shall 
stretch even into the most distant corners of the desert. is 

used both for the animals and the men who inhabit the desert, 
to be determined in each instance by the context; here they 
are men beyond all dispute, but in lxxiv. 14, Isa. xxiii. 13, it is 
matter of controversy whether men or beasts are meant. Since 
the LXX., Aquila, Symmachus, and Jerome here, and the 
LXX. and Jerome in lxxiv. 14, render AtOloTres, the nomadic 
tribes right and left of the Arabian Gulf seem traditionally to 
have been associated in the mind with this word, more particu¬ 
larly the so-called Ichthyophagi. These shall bend the knee 
reverentially before him, and those who contend against him 
shall be compelled at last to veil their face before him in the 
dust. The remotest west and south become subject and tribu¬ 
tary to him, viz. the kings of Tartessus in the south of Spain, 
rich in silver, and of the islands of the Mediterranean and the 
countries on its coasts, that is to say, the kings of the Poly¬ 
nesian portion of Europe, and the kings of the Cushitish or of 
the Joktanitish NS?' and of the Cushitish top, as, according to 
Josephus, the chief city of Meroe was called ( vid . Genesis , S. 
206). It was a queen of that Joktanitish, and therefore South 
Arabian Sheba ,—perhaps, however, more correctly {vid. Wetz- 
stein in my Isaiah , ii. 529) of the Cushitish (Nubian) Sheba ,— 
whom the fame of Solomon’s wisdom drew towards him, 1 
Kings ch. x. The idea of their wealth in gold and in other 
precious things is associated with both peoples. In the expres¬ 
sion nrpp 3't^n (to pay tribute, 2 Kings xvii. 3, cf. iii. 4) the 
tribute is not conceived of as rendered in return for protection 
afforded (Maurer, Hengstenberg, and Olshausen), nor as an act 
repeated periodically (Rodiger, who refers to 2 Cliron. xxvii. 
5), but as a bringing back, i.e. repayment of a debt, referre 
8. reddere debitum (Hupfeld), after the same idea according 
to which obligatory incomings are called rediius (revenues). 
In the synonymous expression 3 'ipn the presentation 

appears as an act of sacrifice. signifies in Ezek. xxvii. 15 
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a payment made in merchandise, here a rent or tribute due, 
from "D5P, which in blending with the Aleph prostheticum has 
passed over into by means of a shifting of the sound after 
the Arabic manner, just as in the verb Job to interweave. 

r y - * p * t * / 

passes over into ?3tr (Rodigcr in Gesenius’ Thesaurus). In 
ver. 11 hope breaks through every bound: everything shall 
submit to his world-subduing sceptre. 

Vers. 12-15. The confirmation of these prospects is now 
given. Yoluntative forms are intermingled because the pros- 


given. voiuntative iorms are intermingled Decause tne pros¬ 
pect extending into the future is nevertheless more lyrical than 
prophetic in its character. The elevation of the king to the 
dominion of the world is the reward of his condescension; he 
shows himself to be the helper and protecting lord of the poor 
and the oppressed, who are the especial object upon which 
God’s eye is set. He looks upon it as his task to deal most 
sympathizingly and most considerately (orp) just with those of 
reduced circumstances and with the poor, and their blood is 
precious in his eyes. Yer. 12 is re-echoed in Job xxix. 12. 
The meaning of ver. 14 b is the same as cxvi. 15. Instead of 


by a retention of the Jod of the stem it is written 
Just as in xlix. 10, "ip" here also is followed by W. The 
assertion is individualized: and he (who was threatened with 
death) shall live (voiuntative, having reference to the will of 
the king). But who is now the subject to "|rrof Not the 
rescued one (HiUig), for after the foregoing designations (vers. 
11 sq.) we cannot expect to find a the gold of Sheba” (gold 
from Jeman or -^Ethiopia) in his possession. Therefore it is 
the king, and in fact Solomon, of whom the disposal of the gold 
of Sheba (Saba) is characteristic. The king’s thought and 
endeavour are directed to this, that the poor man who has 
almost fallen a victim shall live or revive, and not only will he 
maintain his cause, he will also bestow gifts upon him with a 
liberal hand, and he (the poor one who has been rescued and 
endowed from the riches of the king) shall pray unceasingly 
for him (the king) and bless him at all times. The poor one 
is he who is restored to life and endowed with gifts, and who 
intercedes and blesses; the kitig, however, is the beneficent 
giver. It is left for the reader to supply the right subjects in 
thought to the separate verbs. That clearly marked precision 
which we require in rhetorical recital is alien to the Oriental 
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style (vid, my Geschichte der judischen Poesie , S. 189). Maurer 
and Hofmann also give the same interpretation as we have done. 

Vers. 16, 17. Here, where the futures again stand at the 
head of the clauses, they are also again to be understood as 
optatives. As the blessing of such a dominion after God’s 
heart, not merely fertility but extraordinary fruitfulness may 
be confidently desired for the land. (a7r. Xey.), rendered by 
the Syriac version sugo , abundance, is correctly derived by the 
Jewish lexicographers from Dpa = nk’a (in the law relating to 

leprosy), Mishnic nos, Aramaic Nps, Arabic Lli, but also 

(vid. Job , ii. 275), to extend, expandeve; so that it signifies 
an abundance that occupies a broad space. unto the 

summit, as in xxxvi. 6, xix. 5. The idea thus obtained is the 
same as when Hofmann (Weissagung und Erfiillung , i. 180 f.) 
takes HD3 (from Dps=DSN) in the signification of a boundaiy 
line: u close upon the summit of the mountain shall the last 
corn stand,” with reference to the terrace-like structure of 
the heights. does not refer back to pX2 (Hitzig, who 

misleads one by referring to Joel ii. 3), but to "12; may the 
corn stand so high and thick that the fields, being moved 
by the wind, shall shake, i.e. wave up and down, like the 
lofty thick forest of Lebanon. The LXX., which renders 
v7T€pap0i]a€Tac } takes BtfjT for BW', as Ewald does: may its 
fruit rise to a summit, i,e. rise high, like Lebanon. But a 
verb 6WJ is unknown ; and how bombastic is this figure in 
comparison with that grand, but beautiful figure, which we 
would not willingly exchange even for the conjecture "ipty 
(may it be rich)! The other wish refers to a rapid, joyful in¬ 
crease of the population: may men blossom out of this city and 
out of that city as the herb of the earth (cf. Job v. 25, where 

also accords in sound with ^T t )> i.e. fresh, beautiful, 
and abundant as it. Israel actually became under Solomon’s 
sceptre as numerous u as the sand by the sea” (1 Kings iv. 
20), but increase of population is also a settled feature in the 
picture of the Messianic time (cx. 3, Isa. ix. 2, xlix. 20, Zech. 
ii. 8 [4]; cf. Sir. xliv. 21). If, however, under the just and 
benign rule of the king, both land and people are thus blessed, 
eternal duration may be desired for his name. May this name, 
is the wish of the poet, ever send forth new shoots (P?J Chethib) ) 

VOL. IL 20 
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or receive new shoots (P3' Ken , from Niph . fal), as long as the 
sun turns its face towards us, inasmuch as the happy and 
blessed results of the dominion of the king ever afford new 
occasion for glorifying his name. May they bless themselves 
in him, may all nations call him blessed, and that, as ta warn* 
implies, so blessed that his abundance of blessing appears to 
them to be the highest that they can desire for themselves. 
To et benedicant sibi in eo we have to supply in thought the 
most universal, as yet undefined subject, which is then more 
exactly defined as omnes gentes with a second synonymous 
predicate. The accentuation (Athnachj Mugrasli , Siliuk) is 
blameless. 

Vers. 18, 19. Closing Beraclia of the Second Book of the 
Psalter. It is more full-toned than that of the First Book, 
and God is intentionally here called Jalive Eloldm the God of 
Israel because the Second Book contains none but Eiohim- 


Psalms, and not, as there, Jalive the God of Israel . a Who 
alone doeth wonders’ 1 is a customary praise of God, lxxxvi. 10, 
cxxxvi. 4. cf. Job ix. 8. Dfc? is a favourite word in the 

7 : 

language of divine worship in the period after the Exile (Neh. 
ix. 5); it is equivalent to the irnsta *1133 Dt? in the liturgical 
Beraclia , God’s glorious name, the name that bears the impress 
of His glory. The closing w T ords: and let the whole earth be 
full, etc., are taken from Num. xiv. 21. Here, as there, the 
construction of the active with a double accusative of that 
which fills and that which is to be filled is retained in connec¬ 
tion with the passive; for Vita? is also accusative: let be filled 
with His glory the whole earth (let one make it full of it). The 
i£K coupled by means of Waxo is, in the Old Testament, exclu¬ 
sively peculiar to these doxologies of the Psalter. 

Ver. 20. Superscription of the primary collection. The 
origin of this superscription cannot be th« same as that of the 
doxology, which is only inserted between it and the Psalm, 
because it was intended to be read with the Psalm at the read¬ 
ing in the course of the service ( Symboloe , p. 19). ^3 = ^3, 

like in xxxvi. 13, ^D3, lxxx. 11, all being Pual forms, as is 


* Pronounce tcejiihbarchu , because the tone rests on the first letter of 
the root; whereas in ver. 15 it is jebar*chenhu with Chateph. vuL the rule 
in the Luther. Zeitschrift , 1863, S. 412. 
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manifest in the accented ultima . A parallel with this verse is 
the superscription t£ are ended the words of Job ” in Job xxxi. 
40, which separates the controversial speeches and Job’s mono¬ 
logue from the speeches of God. No one taking a survey of 
the whole Psalter, with the many Psalms of David that follow 
beyond Ps. Ixxii., could possibly have placed this key-stone 
here. If, however, it is more ancient than the doxological 
division into five books, it is a significant indication in relation 
to the history of the rise of the collection. It proves that 
the collection of the whole as it now lies before us was at 
least preceded by one smaller collection, of which we may say 
that it extended to Ps. Ixxii., without thereby meaning to main¬ 
tain that it contained all the Psalms up to that one, since several 
of them may have been inserted into it when the redaction of 
the whole took place. But it is possible for it to have contained 
Ps. Ixxii., since at the earliest it was only compiled in the time 
of Solomon. The fact that the superscription following directly 
upon a Psalm of Solomon is thus worded, is based on the same 
ground as the fact that the whole Psalter is quoted in the New 
Testament as Davidic. David is the father of the 'n “W, 2 

• 7 

Chron. xxix. 27, and hence all Psalms may be called Davidic, 
just as all may be called Salomonie, without meaning 

thereby that they are all composed by David himself. 



THIRD BOOK OF THE PSALTER 

Ps. LXXIII.-LXXXIX. 


PSALM L X X111. 

TEMPTATION TO APOSTASY OVERCOME. 

1 VERILY good to Israel is Elohim, 

To those who are of a clean heart. 

2 But as for me—my feet had almost tottered, 

% 9 

My steps had well-nigh slipped. 

3 For I was incensed at the boastful, 

When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 

4 For they suffer no pangs, 

Healthy and fat is their belly. 

5 In the trouble of men they are not, 

And not as other men are they plagued. 

6 Therefore pride encircleth their neck, 

Violence covereth them round about as a garment. 

7 Their eyes stand out with fat, 

The imaginations of the heart appear outwardly. 

S They mock and speak oppression in wickedness, 

They speak from on high. 

9 They set their mouth in the heavens, 

And their tongue stalketh along upon the earth. 

10 Therefore their people turn hither, 

And water in abundance is swallowed down by them. 
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11 And they say: u How should God know, 

And knowledge dwell in the Most High?! 

12 Behold those are godless, 

And always reckless have they attained to great power I 

13 Only in vain have I cleansed my heart, 

And washed my hands in innocence, 

14 And yet was plagued all the day long, 

And my chastisement was present every morning.”— 

15 Had I thought: I will speak thus, 

Behold, I should have dealt faithlessly with the generation 

of Thy children. 

16 Yet when I mused in order to solve the riddle, 

It was too difficult in mine eves— 

17 Until I went into the sanctuary of God, 

Until I gave good heed unto their end: 

18 Surely in slippery places dost Thou set them, 

Thou castest them down to ruins. 

19 How are they become a desolation as in a moment, 

Brought to an end, gone by reason of terrors! 

20 As a dream, as soon as one awaketh, 

O Lord, being aroused, Thou dost get rid of their image. 

21 If my heart should grow bitter, 

And I should be pricked in my reins: 

22 Then I should be a stupid one and without understanding, 
A behemoth should I be in comparison with Thee. 

23 But I remain continually with Thee, 

Thou hast taken hold of my right hand. 

24 According to Thy counsel wilt Thou lead me, 

And afterward receive me to honour. 

25 Whom have I in the heavens? 

And if Thou art mine, the earth doth not delight me! 

26 My flesh and my heart may fail— 

The refuge of my heart and my portion is Elohim for 

ever. 

27 For, lo, those who are estranged from Thee shall perish, 
Thou destroyest all those who wantonly forsake Thee. 
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28 But as for me—to be united to Elohim is my happiness, 
I make in the Lord, Jahve, my refuge, 

That I may declare all Tliy works. 


After the one Asaph Psalm of the Second Book, Ps. 1., 
follow eleven more of them from Ps. lxxiii. to lxxxiii. They 
are all Elohimic, whereas the Korah Psalms divide into an 
Elohimic and a Jehovic group. Ps. lxxxiv. forms the transi¬ 
tion from the one to the other. The Elohim-Psalms extend 
from Ps. xlii.-lxxxiv., and are fenced in on both sides by Jalive- 
Psalms. 


In contents Ps. lxxiii. is the counterpart or pendant of Ps. 1. 
As in that Psalm the semblance of a sanctity based upon works 
is traced back to its nothingness, so here the seeming good 
fortune of the ungodly, by which the poet felt himself tempted 
to fall away, not into heathenism (Hitzig), but into that free- 
thinking which in the heathen world does not less cast off the 
SeiaiSaifiovca than it does the belief in Jahve within the pale 
of Israel. Nowhere does there come to light in the national 
history any background that should contradict the and the 
doubts respecting the moral order of the world are set at rest 
in exactly the same way as in Ps. xxxvii., xlix., and in the Book 
of Job. Theodicy, or the vindication of God’s ways, does not 
as yet rise from the indication of the retribution in this present 
time which the ungodly do not escape, to a future solution of 
all the contradictions of this present world; and the transcen¬ 
dent glory which infinitely outweighs the suffering of this 
present time, still remains outside the range of vision. The 
stedfast faith which, gladly renouncing everything, holds fast to 
God, and the pure love to which this possession is more than 
heaven and earth, is all the more worthy of admiration in con¬ 
nection with such defective knowledge. 

The strophe schema of the Psalm is predominantly octa- 
stichic: 4. 8. 8. 8; 8. 8. 5. Its two halves are vers. 1-14, 
15-28. 


Vers. 1, 2. belonging to the favourite words of the 
faith that bids defiance to assault, signifies originally “ thus =i 
not otherwise,” and therefore combines an affirmative and re¬ 
strictive, or, according to circumstances, even an adversative 
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signification (vid. on xxxix. 6). It may therefore be rendered: 
yea good, assuredly good, or: only good, nothing but good; 
both renderings are an assertion of a sure, infallible relation of 
things. God appears to be angry with the godly, but in reality 
He is kindly disposed towards them, though He send affliction 
after affliction upon them (Lam. iii. 25). The words 
Dy6k are not to be taken together, after Gal. vi. 16 (toi/ 
'Io-parjX tov Oeov) ; not, “ only good is it with the Israel of 
Elohim,” but “only good to Israel is Elohim,” is the right 
apprehension of the truth or reality that is opposed to what 
seems to be the case. The Israel which in every relationship 
has a good and loving God is limited in ver. 16 to the pure in 
heart (xxiv. 4, Matt. v. 8). Israel in truth are not all those 
who are descended from Jacob, but those who have put away 
all impurity of disposition and all uncleanness of sin out of 
their heart, i.e. out of their innermost life, and by a constant 
striving after sanctification (ver. 13) maintain themselves in 
such purity. In relation to this, which is the real church of 
God, God is pure love, nothing but love. This it is that has 
been confirmed to the poet as he passed through the conflict of 
temptation, but it was through conflict, for he almost fell by 
reason of the semblance of the opposite. The Chethib '^3 
(cf. Num. xxiv. 4) or (cf. 2 Sam. xv. 32) is erroneous. 
The narration of that which is past cannot begin with a par¬ 
ticipial clause like this, and in such a sense (non multum 

abfuit quin, like i'^3, nihil ahfuit quin), always has the perfect 
after it, e.g. xciv. 17, cxix. 87. It is therefore to be read vgj 
( according to the fuller form for which is used not merely 
with great distinctives, as in xxxvi. 8, cxxii. 6, Num. xxiv. 6, 
but also with conjunctives out of pause, e.g . lvii. 2, cf. xxxvi. 9, 
Deut. xxxii. 37, Job xii. 6): my- feet had almost inclined 
towards, had almost slipped backwards and towards the side. 
On the other hand the Chethib nDQ5P is unassailable; the femi- 

T m * ’ 

T • % 

nine singular is frequently found as predicate both of a plural 
subject that has preceded (xviii. 35, cf. Deut. xxi. 7, Job xvi. 
16) and also more especially of one that is placed after it, e.g. 
xxxvii. 31, Job xiv. 19. The footsteps are said to be poured 
out when one “flies out or slips” and falls to the ground. 

Vers. 3-6. Now follows the occasion of the conflict of 
temptation: the good fortune of tnose who are estranged from 
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God. Id accordance with the gloominess of the theme, the 
style is also gloomy, and piles up the dull-toned suffixes amo 
and emo (vid. Ixxviii. 66, Ixxx. 7, Ixxxiii. 12, 14); both are 
after the example set by David. N3p with Beth of the object 
on which the zeal or warmth of feeling is kindled (xxxvii. 1, 
Prov. iii. 31) here refers to the warmth of envious ill-feeling. 
Concerning vid . v. 6. Ver. 36 tells under what circum¬ 

stances the envy was excited; cf. so far as the syntax is con¬ 
cerned, xlix. 6, lxxvi. 11. In ver. 4 J"ri3Y"in (from 3inn = 3*vn 
from 3Vn, cognate 3¥y, whence 3Xy> pain, Arabic 'asabe, a snare, 
cf. iun, tioSt?, and bpn, o-^omW), in the same sense as the Latin 
tormenta (from torquere) } is intended of pains that produce 
convulsive contractions. But in order to give the meaning 
a they have no pangs (to suffer) till their death,” (ic6) 
could not be omitted (that is, assuming also that i 5 , which is 
sometimes used for "W, vid . lix, 14, could in such an exclusive 


sense signify the terminus ad quern). Also il there are no pangs 
for their death, i.e. that bring death to them,” ought to be 
expressed by JIJbS Dr6. The clause as it stands affirms that 
their dying has no pangs, i.e. it is a painless death; but not 
merely does this assertion not harmonize with vers. 18 sq., but 
it is also introduced too early here, since the poet cannot surely 
begin the description of the good fortune of the ungodly with 
the painlessness of their death, and then for the first time come 
to speak of their healthy condition. We may therefore read, 
with Ewald, Hitzig, Bottcher, and Olshausen: 


toS niann 'a 
Diw anal on 


i.e. they have (suffer) no jpangs ) vigorous (Dfl like Dfn, Job xxi. 
23, D'pn, Prov. i. 12) and well-nourished is their belly; by which 
means the difficult Dnio^ is got rid of, and the gloomy picture 
is enriched by another form ending with mo. here in a 

derisive sense, signifies the body, like the Arabic Jll, JT (from 
Jl, coaluit, coluesitj to condense inwardly, to gain consistency).* 


* Hitzig calls to mind 0 vho;, 11 corporealbut this word is Ionic and 
equivalent to fao c, solidus , the ground-word of which is the Sanscrit sarvas, 
■whole, complete. 
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The observation of ver. 4 a is pursued further in ver. 5: whilst 
one would have thought that the godly formed an exception to 
the common wretchedness of mankind, it is just the wicked 
who are exempt from all trouble and calamity. It is also here 
to be written to'X, as in lix. 14, not to'rx. Therefore is 
haughtiness their neck-chain, and brutishness their mantle. PW 
is a denominative from pJ'V = avyr\v\ to hang round the neck; 
the neck is the seat of pride [air^etv ): haughtiness hangs around 
their neck (like PJ1>, a neck-ornament). Accordingly in ver. 66 
DDn is the subject, although the interpunction construes it 
differently, viz. “they wrap round as a garment the injustice 
belongin': to them.” in order, that is, to avoid the construction 
of t\oy' ( vid . lxv. 14) with but active verbs can take a 
dative of the object ( e.g. b HDD, ^ ^ **Dn) the sense: to 

be or to grant to any one that which the primary notion of the 
verb asserts. It may therefore be rendered: they put on the 
garment of violence (D!pn fW like Isa. lix. 17), or 

even by avoiding every enallage numeri ; violence covers them 
as a garment; so that fW is an apposition which is put forth 


in advance. 

Vers. 7—10. The reading fj aSifcia avrwv LXX. (cf. 
in Zech. v. 6 the D3'y, which is rendered by the LXX. in 
exactly the same way), in favour of which Hitzig, Bottcher, 
and Olshausen decide, u their iniquity presses forth out of a fat 
heart, out of a fat inward part,” is favoured by xvii. 10, where 
obtains just this signification by combination with “UD, 
which it would obtain here as being the place whence sin issues; 
cf. k^kpyzaQai ire rfjs /capSuis, Matt. xv. 18 sq.; and the parallel¬ 
ism decides its superiority. Nevertheless the traditional read¬ 
ing also gives a suitable sense; not (since fat tends to make 
the eyes appear to be deeper in) “their eyes come forward prat 
adipe ,” but “they stare forth ex adipe } out of the fat of their 
bloated visage,” sShd being equivalent to DH'JB Job xv. 


27. This is a feature of character faithfully drawn after 
nature. Further, just as in general to ireptaaevpa Trj? ieap§ia$ 
wells over in the gestures and language (Matt. xii. 34), so is 
it also with their “views or images of the heart” (from 
like the cock with its gift of divination as speculator): the 
illusions of their unbounded self-confidence come forth out- 
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wardly, they overflow after the manner of a river,* viz., as ver. 
8 says, in words that are proud beyond measure (Jer. v. 28). 
Luther: i( they destroy everything ” (synon. they make it as or 
into rottenness, from pjpo). But p'pn is here equivalent to the 
Aramaic p*D (iiwKaaOai ): they mock and openly speak JP3 
(with a in connection with Munach transformed from Decld ), 
with evil disposition (cf. Ex. xxxii. 12), oppression; i.e . they 
openly express their resolve which aims at oppression. Their 
fellow-man is the sport of their caprice; they speak or dictate 
DiiDD, down from an eminence, upon which they imagine them¬ 
selves to be raised high above others. Even in the heavens 
above do they set (Vit? as in xlix. 15 instead of —there, in 

accordance with tradition, Milel; here at the commencement of 
the verse Mi Ira) their mouth; even these do not remain un¬ 
touched by their scandalous language (cf. Jude ver. 16); the 
Most High and Holy One, too, is blasphemed by them, and 
their tongue runs officiously and imperiously through the earth 
below, every where disparaging that which exists and giving new 
laws, as in Ex. ix. 23, a Kal sounding much like llithpa ., 

in the signification grassari . In ver. 10 the Chethib 3'?’ 
(therefore he, this class of man, turns a people subject to him 
hither, i.e . to himself) is to be rejected, because is not 
appropriate to it. toy is the subject, and the suffix refers not 
to God (Stier), whose name has not been previously mentioned, 
but to the kind of men hitherto described: what is meant is 
the people which, in order that it may turn itself hither (n&y, 
not: to turn back, but to turn one’s self towards, as e.g. in Jer. 
xv. 19f), becomes his, i.e. this class’s people (cf. for this sense of 

* On the other hand, Red slob ( Deutsch. Morgenltind. Zeilschr. 18G0, S. 
675) interprets it thus: they run over the fencings of the heart, from rot? in 

the signification to put or stick through, to stick into (infigere) } by comparing 

'3^ nh'p, Jer. iv. 19, and tpxos ilovruv. He regards JVDtyD and mosaic aa 

one word, just as the Italian ricamare (to stitch) and Dpi is one word. 

Certainly the root *]T, cJ W cJii> has the primary notion of piercing (cf. 

-or), and also the notion of purity, which it obtains, proceeds from the idea 
of the brilliance which pierces into the eye ; but the primary notion of roiy 

is that of cutting through (whence like a knife, from rj^n, 

Judg. v. 26). 

t In genera! 3^ does not necessarily signify to turn back, but, like the 
Arabic 'ac/a, Persic gasmen , to enter into a new (active or passive) state. 
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the suffix as describing the issue or event, xviii. 24, xlix. 6, 
Ixv. 12). They gain adherents (xlix. 14) from those who leave 
the fear of God and turn to them; and Xto 'p, water of fulness, 
i.e. of full measure (cf. lxxiv. 15, streams of duration = that 
do not dry up), which is here an emblem of their corrupt 
principles (cf. Job xv. 16), is quaffed or sucked in (n¥Q, 1,QO t 

)*E, whence first of all TV?, u a< 9 to suck) by these befooled 

ones aurot? = vir avrcjv). This is what is meant to be 
further said, and not that this band of servile followers is in 
fulness absorbed by them (Sachs). Around the proud free¬ 
thinkers there gathers a rabble submissive to them, which 
eagerly drinks in everything that proceeds from them as though 
it were the true water of life. Even in David’s time (x. 4, 
xiv. 1, xxxvi. 2) there were already such stout spirits (Isa. xlvi. 
12) with a servum imitatorum pecus. A still far more favour¬ 
able soil for these D'V:? was the worldly age of Solomon. 

Vers. 11—14. The persons speaking are now those apos¬ 
tates who, deluded by the good fortune and free-thinking of 
the ungodly, give themselves up to them as slaves. Concerning 
the modal sense of VT jfi quomodo sciverit , vid. xi. 3, cf. Job xxii. 
13. With the doubting question is continued. Bottcher 
renders thus: nevertheless knowledge is in the Most High (a 
circumstantial clause like Prov. iii. 28, Mai. i. 14, Judg. vi. 13); 
but first of all they deny God’s actual knowledge, and then Ilis 
attributive omniscience. It is not to be interpreted: behold, 
such are (according to their moral nature) the ungodly (n^X, 
talesy like HT, xlviii. 15, Deut. v. 26, cf. npn, Isa. ivi. 11); nor, 
as is more in accordance with the parallel member ver. 126 and 
the drift of the Psalm: behold, thus it befalleth the ungodly 
(such are they according to their lot, as in Job xviii. 21, cf. 
Isa. xx. 6); but, what forms a better connection as a statement 
of the ground of the scepticism in ver. 11, either, in harmony 
with the accentuation: behold, the ungodly, etc., or, since it is 
not D'ycnn: behold, these are ungodly, and, ever reckless (Jer. 
xii. 1), they have acquired great power. With the bitter nan, 
as Stier correctly observes, they bring forward the obvious 
proof to the contrary. How can God be said to be the omni¬ 
scient Ruler of the world ?—the ungodly in their carnal security 
become very powerful and mighty, but piety, very far from 
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being rewarded, is joined with nothing but misfortune. My 
striving after sanctity (cf. Prov. xx. 9), my abstinence from all 
moral pollution (cf. Prov. xxvi. 6), says he who has been led 
astray, has been absolutely as in 1 Sam. xxv. 21) in vain; 
I was notwithstanding (Ew. § 345, a) incessantly tormented 
(cf. ver. 5), and with every morning’s dawn (DHpaS, as in ci. 8, 
cf. cnpnb in Job vii. 18) my chastitive suffering was renewed. 
We may now supply the conclusion in thought in accordance 
with ver. 10: Therefore have I joined myself to those who 
never concern themselves about God and at the same time ^et 

O 

on better. 

Vers. 15-18. To such, doubt is become the transition to 
apostasy. The poet has resolved the riddle of such an unequal 
distribution of the fortunes of men in a totally different way. 
Instead of in ver. 15, to read (Bottcher), or better, 

by taking up the following run, which even Saadia allows him¬ 
self to do, contrary to the accents (1 jjt> J*Lc), njn tos (Ewald), 

is unnecessary, since prepositions are sometimes used elliptically 
Isa. lix. 18), or even without anything further (Hos. vii. 
16, xi. 7) as adverbs, which must therefore be regarded as 
possible also in the case of to (Aramaic, Arabic ND3, ^Ethiopia 
hem). The poet means to say, If I had made up my mind to 
the same course of reasoning, I should have faithlessly forsaken 
the fellowship of the children of God, and should consequently 
also have forfeited their blessings. The subjunctive significa¬ 
tion of the perfects in the hypothetical protasis and apodosis, 
ver. 15 (cf. Jer. xxiii. 22), follows solely from the context; 
futures instead of perfects would signify ai dicerem . . . per - 
fide agerem. T*?? ^ is the totality of those, in whom the 
filial relationship in which God has placed Israel in relation to 
Himself is become an inward or spiritual reality, the true Israel, 
ver. 1, the “righteous generation,” xiv. 5. It is an appellative, 
as in Deut. xiv. 1, Hos. ii. 1. For on the point of the vioOeaia 
the New Testament differs from the Old Testament in this 
way, viz. that in the Old Testament it is always only as a 
people that Israel is called p, or as a whole D'33, but that the 
individual, and that in his direct relationship to God, dared not 
as yet call himself “child of God.” The individual character 
is not as yet freed from its absorption in the species, it is not 
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as yet independent; it is the time of the minor’s and 

the adoption is as yet only effected nationally, salvation is as 
vet within the limits of the nationality, its common human 
form has not as yet appeared. The verb “133 with 2 signifies to 
deal faithlessly with any one, and more especially (whether 
God, a friend, or a spouse) faithlessly to forsake him; here, in 
this sense of malicious desertion, it contents itself with the simple 
accusative. 

On the one side, by joining in the speech of the free¬ 
thinkers he would have placed himself outside the circle of the 
children of God, of the truly pious; on the other side, how¬ 
ever, when by meditation he sought to penetrate it (njnb), the 
doubt-provoking phenomenon (nKT) still continued to be to him 
trouble, i.e. something that troubled him without any 
result, an nnsolvable riddle (cf. Eccles. viii. 17). Whether we 
read Kin or X'n, the sense remains the same; the Km Kin pre¬ 
fers, as in Job xxxi. 11, the attractional gender. Neither here 
nor in Job xxx. 26 and elsewhere is it to be supposed that nnt^riKi 
is equivalent to rafcTiK} (Ewald, Hupfeld). The cohortative form 
of the future here, as frequently (Ges. § 128,1), with or without 
a conditional particle (cxxxix. 8, 2 Sam. xxii. 38, Job xvi. 6, 
xi. 17, xix. 18, xxx. 26), forms a hypothetical protasis: and 
(yet) when I meditated; Svmmachus (according to Montfaucon), 
el i\oyL%ofii]v, As Vaihinger aptly observes, “ thinking alone 
will give neither the right light nor true happiness.” Both are 
found only in faith. The poet at last struck upon the way of 
faith, and there lie found light and peace. The future after 
“W frequently has the signification of the imperfect subjunctive, 
Job xxxii. 11, Eccles. ii. 3, cf. Prov. xii. 19 (donee nutem = only 
a moment); also in an historical connection like Josh. x. 13, 
2 Chron. xxix. 34, it is conceived of as subjunctive (donee 
ulcisceretur , se sanctijicarent ), sometimes, however, as indicative, 
as in Ex. xv. 16 (donee transibat) and in our passage, where "ly 
introduces the objective goal at which the riddle found its 
solution: until I went into the sanctuary of God, (purposely) 
attended to as in the primary passage Deut. xxxii. 29, cf. 
Job xiv. 21) their life’s end. The cohortative is used here 
exactly as in nj'3XJ, but with the collateral notion of that which 
is intentional, which here fully accords with the connection. 
He went into God’s dread sanctuary (plural as in lxviii. 36, cf. 
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EnpO in the Psalms of Asaph, Ixvii. 7, lxxviii. G9); here he 
prayed for light in the darkness of his conflict, here were his 
eyes opened to the holy plans and ways of God (lxxvii. 14), 
here the sight of the sad end of the evil-doers was presented to 
him. By a God’s sanctuaries” Ewald and Hitzig understand 
His secrets; but this meaning is without support in the usage 
of the language. And is it not a thought perfectly in harmony 
with the context and with experience, that a light arose upon 
him when lie withdrew from the bustle of the world into the 
quiet of God’s dwelling-place, and there devoutly gave his mind 
to the matter? 

The strophe closes with a summary confession of the ex¬ 
planation received there. 1W is construed with Lamed inas¬ 
much as collocare is equivalent to locum assignare ( vid . ver. 6b). 
God makes the evil-doers to stand on smooth, slippery places, 
where one may easily lose one’s footing (cf. xxxv. 6, Jer. xxiii. 
12). There, then, they also inevitably fall; God casts them 
down into ruins, fra gores = ruince , from fcW = nMP to 

be confused, desolate, to rumble. The word only has the appear¬ 
ance of being from KPJ: ensnarings, sudden attacks (Hitzig), 
which is still more ill suited to lxxiv. 3 than to this passage; 
desolation and ruin can be said even of persons, as xxviii. 
5, naswi, Isa. viii. 15, Jer. li. 21-23. The poet knows no 
other theodicy but this, nor was any other known generally in 
the pre-exilic literature of Israel {vid. Ps. xxxvii., xxxix., Jer. 
cli. xii., and the Book of Job). The later prophecy and the 
Chokma were much in advance of this, inasmuch as they point 
to a last universal judgment {vid. more particularly Mai. iii. 
13 sqq.), but not one that breaks off this present state; the 
present state and the future state, time and eternity, are even 
there not as yet thoroughly separated. 

Vers. 19-22. The poet calms himself with the solution of 
the riddle that has come to him ; and it would be beneath his 
dignity as a man to allow himself any further to be tempted by 
doubting thoughts. Placing himself upon the standpoint of 
the end, he sees how the ungodly come to terrible destruction 
in a moment: they come to an end (^BD from *pD, not HDD), it is 
all over with them (IBI?) in consequence of (19 as lxxvi. 7, 
and unconnected as in xviii. 4, xxx. 4, 2 Sam. xxii. 14) fright¬ 
ful occurrences (flings, a favourite word, especially in the Book 
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of Job), which clear them out of the way. It is with them as 
with a dream, after (IP as in 1 Chron. viii. 8) one is awoke. 
One forgets the vision on account of its nothingness (Job xx. 
8). So the evil-doers who boast themselves fiera 7 roW*)? 
<pavTa<jia<; (Acts xxv. 23) are before God a phantom or 
unsubstantial shadow. When He, the sovereign Lord, shall 
awake, i.e. arouse Himself to judgment after He has looked on 
with forbearance, then He will despise their shadowy image, 
will cast it contemptuously from Him. Luther renders, So 
machstu Herr jr Bilde in der Stad verschmecht (So dost Thou, 
Lord, make their image despised in the city). But neither has 
the Kal “J3 this double transitive signification, u to give over to 
contempt/’ nor is the mention of the city in place here. In 
Hos. xi. 9 also ">'^3 in the signification in nrbem gives no right 
sense; it signifies heat of anger or fury, as in Jer. xv. 8, heat of 
anguish, and Schroder maintains the former signification (vid. on 
Ps. cxxxix. 20), in fervove (free), here also ; but the pointing TP? 
is against it. Therefore is to be regarded, with the Tar- 

O • T - / 

gum, as syncopated from Ttra (cf. N'3^ Jer. xxxix. 7, 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 10; Prov. xxiv. 17, and the like); not, however, 

to be explained, u when they awake,” viz. from the sleep of 
death (Targum*), or after lxxviii. 38, “when Thou awakest 
them,” viz. out of their sleep of security (De Wette, Kurtz), 
but after xxxv. 23, a when Thou awakest,” viz. to sit in judg¬ 
ment. 

Tlius far we have the divine answer, which is reproduced 
by the poet after the manner of prayer. Hengstenberg now 
goes on by rendering it, w for my heart was incensed but we 
cannot take ftpniv according to the sequence of tenses as an 
imperfect, nor understand '3 as a particle expressing the rea¬ 
son. On the contrary, the poet, from the standpoint of the 
explanation he has received, speaks of a possible return ('3 seq. 
fut. = iav) of his temptation, and condemns it beforehand: 
si exacerbaretur animus meus atque in renibus meis pungerer . 


* Tbe Targum version is, “As the dream of a drunken man, who 
awakes out of his Bleep, wilt Thou, 0 Lord, on the day of the great judg¬ 
ment, when they awake out of their graves, in wrath abaudon their image 
to contempt.” The text of our editions is to be thus corrected according 
to Beehai (on Deut. xxxiii. 29) and Nachmani (in his treatise blOTl 
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psnnrij to become sour, bitter, passionate; feifuyn, with the more 
exactly defining accusative to be pricked, piqued, irri¬ 

tated. With '?X1_ begins the apodosis: then should I be . . . 
I should have become (perfect as in ver. 15, according to Ges. 
§ 12fi, 5). Concerning PI' t&, non sapere , vid. xiv. 4. niDH3 can 
be taken as compar . decurtata for ITOnna; nevertheless, as ap¬ 
parently follows from Job xl. 15, the poet surely has th e p-ehe- 
mouj tlie water-ox, i.e. the hippopotamus, in his mind, which 
being Hebraized is niftna,* and, as a plump colossus of flesh, is 
at once an emblem of colossal stupidity (Maurer, Hitzig). The 
meaning of the poet is, that he would not be a man in relation 

to God, over against God (DP, as in Ixxviii. 37, Job ix. 2, cf. 
/ / 

in comparison with), if he should again give way to the 

same doubts, but would be like the most stupid animal, wdiich 
stands before God incapable of such knowledge as He willingly 
imparts to earnestly inquiring man. 

Vers. 23-26. But he does not thus deeply degrade him¬ 
self : after God has once taken him by the right hand and 
rescued him from the danger of falling (ver. 2), he clings all 
the more firmly to Him, and will not suffer his perpetual fellow¬ 
ship with Him to be again broken through by such seizures 
which estrange him from God. Confidently does he yield up 
himself to the divine guidance, though he may not see through 
the mystery of the plan (TO?) of this guidance. He knows 
that afterwards (intf with Mugrash: adverb as in lxviii. 26), 
i.e. after this dark way of faith, God will 1133 receive him, i.e. 
take him to Himself and take him from all suffering (Hg^ as 
in xlix. 16, and of Enoch, Gen. v. 24). The comparison of 
Zech. ii. 12 [8] is misleading; there intf is rightly accented as 
a preposition : after glory hath He sent me forth (yid. Kohler), 
and here as an adverb; for although the adverbial sense of inn 
would more readily lead one to look for the arrangement of the 
words 1133 'jnpn into, still “to receive after glory” (cf. the 
reverse Isa. Iviii. 8) is an awkward thought. 1133, which as an 


* The Egyptian p frequently passes over into the Hebrew 0, and 
vice versa , os in the name Aperiu = D'13y ; p, however, is retained in 
nyia —phar-aa t grand-house (oLco; fAe-yct; in Horapollo), the name of the 
Egyptian rulers, which begins with the sign of the plan of a house = p. 
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adjective u glorious” (Hofmann) is alien to the language, is 
either accusative of the goal (Hupfeld), or, which yields a form 
of expression that is more like the style of the Old Testament, 
accusative of the manner (Luther, u with honour”). In “>ns the 
poet comprehends in one summary view what he looks for at 
the goal of the present divine guidance. The future is dark to 
him, but lighted up by the one hope that the end of his earthly 
existence will be a glorious solution of the riddle. Here, as 
elsewhere, it is faith which breaks through not only the dark¬ 
ness of this present life, but also the night of Hades. At that 
time there was as yet no divine utterance concerning any 
heavenly triumph of the church, militant in the present world, 
but to faith the Jahve-Name had already a transparent depth 
which penetrated beyond Hades into an eternal life. The 
heaven of blessedness and glory also is nothing without God; 
but lie who can in love call God his, possesses heaven upon 
earth, and he who cannot in love call God his, would possess 
not heaven, but hell, in the midst of heaven. In this sense the 
poet says in ver. 25: whom have I in heaven? i.e. who there 
without Thee would be the object of my desire, the stilling of 
my longing? without Thee heaven with all its glory is a vast 
waste and void, which makes me indifferent to everything, and 
with Thee, Le. possessing Thee, I have no delight in the earth, 
because to call Thee mine infinitely surpasses every possession 
and every desire of earth. If we take still more exactly 
as parallel to DW3, without making it dependent upon ; 
and possessing Thee I have no desire upon the earth, then the 
sense remains essentially the same; but if we allow to be 
governed by TOBn in accordance with the general usage of the 
language, we arrive at this meaning by the most natural way. 
Heaven and earth, together with angels and men, afford him no 
satisfaction—his only friend, his sole desire and love, is God. 
The love for God which David expresses in xvi. 2 in the brief 
utterance, “ Thou art my Lord, Thou art my highest good,” is 
here expanded with incomparable mystical profoundness and 
beauty. Luther’s version shows his master-hand. The church 
follows it in its “ Herzlich lieb haV ich dick ” when it sings— 

“ The whole wide world delights me not, 

For heaven and earth, Lord, care I not, 

If I may but have Thee 
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and following it, goes on in perfect harmony with the text of 
our Psalm— 

“Yea, though my heart be like to break. 

Thou art my trust that nought can shake; ” * 

or with Paul Gerhard, [in his Passion-hymn “ Kin Lammlein 
geld und trdgt die Schuld der Welt und ihrer Kinder ,”] 

“ Light of my heart, that shalt Thou be; 

Aud when my heart in pieces breaks, 

Thou shalt my heart remain. 1 ’ 

For the hypothetical perfect rta expresses something in spite of 
which he upon whom it may come calls God his God: licet defe~ 
cerit . Though his outward and inward man perish, nevertheless 
God remains ever the rock of his heart as the firm ground upon 
which he, with his ego , remains standing when everything else 
totters; He remains his portion, i.e. the possession that cannot 
be taken from him, if he loses all, even his spirit-life pertaining 
to the body,—and God remains to him this portion he 
survives with the life which he has in God the death of the old 
life. The poet supposes an extreme case,—one, that is, it is true, 
impossible, but yet conceivable,—that his outward and inward 
being should sink away; even then with the merits actus of his 
ego he will continue to cling to God. In the midst of the 
natural life of perishableness and of sin, a new, individual life 
which is resigned to God has begun within him, and in this 
he has the pledge that he cannot perish, so truly as God, with 
whom it is closely united, cannot perish. It is just this that is 
also the nerve of the proof of the resurrection of the dead which 
Jesus advances in opposition to the Sadducees (Matt. xxii. 32). 

Vers. 27, 28. The poet here once more gives expression 
to the great opposites into which good fortune and misfortune 
are seemingly, but only seemingly, divided in a manner so con¬ 
tradictory to the divine justice. The central point of the con¬ 
firmation that is introduced with '3 lies in ver. 28. u Thy far 
removing ones” was to be expressed with pn*J, which is distinct 
from Pim. nat has p instead of nnntD or nnND after it. Those 

t tt • - - • M •; i" M 

who remove themselves far from the primary fountain of life 
faJl a prey to ruin; those who faithlessly abandon God, and 


* [Miss Wink worth’s translation.] 
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choose the world with its idols rather than Ilis love, fall a prey 
to destruction. Not so the poet; the nearness of God, i,e. a 
state of union with God, is good to him, i.e. (cf. cxix. 71 sq.) 
he regards as his good fortune, na'ip is nom . act . after the 

/L / 

form nap', ^ obedience, and rnw, a watch, cxli. 3, and of 

essentially the same signification with kurba the Arabic 

designation of the unio mystica ; cf. Jas. iv. 8 , iyyi.aare rc3 
0ec3 /cal irfyiei vfitv . Just as rD“ip stands in antithesis 

to Tpm, so 7 stands in antithesis to and HDDVn. To 
the former their alienation from God brings destruction; he 
finds in fellowship with God that which is good to him for the 
present time and for the future. Putting his confidence ('DnD, 
not 'pno) in Him, he will declare, and will one day be able to 
declare, all His ue. the manifestations or achievements 

of His righteous, gracious, and wise government. The lan¬ 
guage of assertion is quickly changed into that of address. 
The Psalm closes with an upward look of grateful adoration to 
God beforehand, who leads His own people, ofttimes won- 
drously indeed, but always happily, viz. through suffering to 
glory. 


PSALM LXXIV. 

APPEAL TO GOD AGAINST RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION, IN 

WHICH THE TEMPLE IS VIOLATED. 

1 WHY, Elohim, hast Thou cast off for ever, 

Why doth Thine anger smoke against the flock of Thy 

pasture 1 

2 Remember Thy congregation which Thou hast purchased 

of old, 

Which Thou hast ransomed for the tribe of Thy possession— 
Of Mount Zion whereon Thou dwellest. 

.3 Oh lift up Thy footsteps unto the perpetual ruins, 
Everything hath the enemy destroyed in the sanctuary. 

4 Thine adversaries roared in the midst of Thy place of 

assembly, 

They set up their signs as signs. 
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5 It looked as when one lifteth up on high 
Axes in the thicket of the wood: 

6 And now—at its carved work altogether 

With hatchet and mattocks they hewed right and left; 

7 They have set on fire Thy Temple, 

To the earth they have defiled the dwelling-place of Thy 

name; 

8 Thev said in their hearts: we will crush them altogether; 

v O 

They have burnt up all the houses of God in the land. 

t 

9 Our signs we see not. 

There is no longer any prophet, 

And among us there is no one who knoweth : until when?— 

10 How long, Elohim, shall the oppressor blaspheme? 

Shall the enemy scoff at Thy name for ever? 

11 Why dost Thou draw back Thy hand and Thy right hand ? 
Out of the midst of Thy bosom bring it forth, destroy !— 

12 And yet Elohim is my King from the days of old, 

Working deliverances in the midst of the earth. 

13 Thou hast divided the sea by Thy power, 

Thou hast broken the heads of the dragons upon the waters, 

14 Thou hast broken in pieces the heads of leviathan, 

Thou gavest him as food to a people: to the creatures of 

the desert. 

15 Thou hast cleft fountains and brooks, 

Thou hast dried up never-failing rivers. 

16 Thine is the day, also Thine the night, 

Thou hast prepared the star of night and the sun. 

17 Thou hast established all the borders of the earth, 

Summer and winter hast Thou formed. 

18 Remember this: the enemy revileth Jahve, 

And a foolish people scoffeth at Thy name. 

19 Give not over to the wild beast the soul of Thy turtle-dove, 
Thy poor creatures forget not for ever. 

20 Look upon the covenant, 

For the corners of the land are full of the habitations of 

violence. 
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21 Let not the disheartened turn back ashamed, 

Let the afflicted and the needy praise Thy name. 

22 Arise, Elohim, fight out Thy cause, 

Remember Thy reproach from the foolish continually ! 

23 Forget not the cry of Thine adversaries, 

The tumult of those who rise up against Thee which ascend- 

eth ever!! 

The lxxiii. is here followed by a Maskil ( vid . xxxii. 1) 
which, in common with the former, has the prominent, rare 
word (lxxiv. 3, lxxiii. 18), but also the old Asaphic im¬ 

press. We here meet with the favourite Asaphic contemplation 
of Israel as a flock, and the predilection of the Asaphic Psalms 
for retrospective references to Israel’s early history (lxxiv. 
13-15). We also find the former of these two characteristic 
features in Ps. lxxix., which reflects the same circumstances of 
the times. 

Moreover Jeremiah stands in the same relationship to both 
Psalms. In Jer. x. 25, Ps. lxxix. 6 sq. is repeated almost word 
for word. And one is reminded of Ps. lxxiv. by Lam. ii. 2 
(cf. lxxiv. 7), ii. 7 (cf. lxxiv. 4), and other passages. The 
lament u there is no prophet any more” (lxxiv. 9) sounds very 
much like Lam. ii. 9. In connection with Jeremiah’s repro¬ 
ductive manner, and his habit of allowing himself to be 
prompted to new thoughts by the original passages by means 
of the association of ideas (ef. "WiD Di'3 ? Lam. ii. 7, with 

of the Psalm), it is natural to assign the priority 
in age to the two Asaphic national lamentation Psalms. 

But the substance of both Psalms, which apparently brings 
us down not merely into the Chaldaean, but even into the 
Maccabaean age, rises up in opposition to it. After his return 
from the second Egyptian expedition (170 B.c.) Antiochus 
Epiphanes chastised Jerusalem, which had been led into revolt 
by Jason, in the most cruel manner, entered the Temple accom¬ 
panied by the court high priest Menalaus, and carried away 
the most costly vessels, and even the gold of the walls and 
doors, with him. Myriads of the Jews were at that time mas¬ 
sacred or sold as slaves. Then during the fourth Egyptian 
expedition (168) of Antiochus, when a party favourably dis¬ 
posed towards the Ptolemies again arose in Jerusalem, he sent 
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Apollonius to punish the offenders (167), and his troops laid 
the city waste with fire and sword, destroyed houses and walls, 
burnt down several of the Temple-gates and razed many of its 
apartments. Also on this occasion thousands were slain and 
led away captive. Then began the attempt of Antiochus to 
Hellenize the Jewish nation. An aged Athenian was entrusted 
with the carrying out of this measure. Force was used to 
compel the Jews to accept the heathen religion, and in fact to 
serve Olympian Zeus (Jupiter): on the 15th of Chislev a 
smaller altar was erected upon the altar of burnt-offering in 
the Temple, and on the 25th of Chislev the first sacrifice was 
offered to Olympian Zeus in the Temple of Jahve, now dedi¬ 
cated to him. Such was the position of affairs when a band of 
faithful confessors rallied around the Asmonsean (Hasmonaean) 
priest Mattathias. 

How strikingly does much in both Psalms, more particu¬ 
larly in Ps. lxxiv., harmonize with this position of affairs 1 At 
that time it was felt more painfully than ever that prophecy 
had become dumb, 1 Macc. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41. The con¬ 
fessors and martyrs who bravely declared themselves were 
called, as in Ps. lxxix. 2, DH'DH, 'A<tl&clZoi. At that time u they 
saw,” as 1 Macc. iv. 38 says, “ the sanctuary desolate, and the 
altar profaned, and the gates burnt up, and shrubs growing in 
the courts as in a forest, or as in one of the mountains, yea, and 
the priests* chambers pulled down.” The doors of the Temple- 
gates were burned to ashes (cf. 2 Macc. viii. 33, i. 8). The 
religious niniX (Ixxiv. 4) of the heathen filled the place where 
Jahve was wont to reveal Himself. Upon the altar of the 
court stood the /3$e\irfp,a ipTjfiaxreo )?; in the courts they had 
planted trees, and likewise the “ signs” of heathendom; and 
the ( 7 rao-TOfjjopia) lay in ruins. When later on, under 

Demetrius Soter (161), Alcimus (an apostate whom Antiochus 
had appointed high priest) and Bacchides advanced with 
promises of peace, but with an army at the same time, a band 
of scribes, the foremost of the * A<jt}>aZoi of Israel, w’ent forth 
to meet them to intercede for their nation. Alcimus, however, 
seized sixty of them, slaughtered them in one day, and that, as 
it is added in 1 Macc. vii. 16 sq., “according to the word 
which he wrote: The flesh of Thy saints and their blood 
have they shed round about Jerusalem, and there was none to 
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bury them.” The formula of citation /cark rov \6yov ov (rovs 
\070u? ou?) eypayjrie, and more particularly the eypatye, —which 
as being the aorist cannot have the Scripture ( f) 7 pa<f>rj) } and, 
since the citation is a prayer to God, not God, but only the 
anonymous psalmist, as its subject ( vid ., however, the various 
readings in Grimm on this passage),-—sounds as though the 
historian were himself conscious that he was quoting a portion 
of Scripture that had taken its rise among the calamities of 
that time. In fact, no age could be regarded as better war¬ 
ranted in incorporating some of its songs in the Psalter than 
the Maccabsean, the sixty-third week predicted by Daniel, the 
week of suffering bearing in itself the character of the time of 
the end, this strictly martyr age of the Old Covenant, to which 
the Book of Daniel awards a high typical significance in rela¬ 
tion to the history of redemption. 

But unbiassed as we are in the presence of the question 
whether there are Maccabman Psalins, still there is, on the 
other hand, much, too, that is against the referring of the two 
Psalms to the Maccabsean age. In Ps. Ixxix. there is nothing 

O O 

that militates against referring it to the Chaldsean age, and 
Ixxix. 11 (cf. cii. 21, lxix. 34) is even favourable to this. And 
in Ps. lxxiv., in which vers. 4 b, 8b, % are the mo^t satisfac¬ 
torily explained from the Maccabsean age, there are, again, 
other parts which are better explained from the Chaldsean. 
Por what is said in ver. 7a, “ they have set Thy Temple on fire” 
applies just as unconditionally as it runs to the Chaldaeans, but 
not to the Syrians. And the cry of prayer, lxxiv. 3, a lift up 
Thy footsteps to the eternal ruins,” appears to assume a laying 
waste that has taken place within the last few years at least, 
such as the Maccabsean age cannot exhibit, although at the 
exaltation of the Maccabees Jerusalem was aoifcrjTos w? eprjpo^ 
(1 Macc. iii. 45). Hitzig, it is true, renders: raise Thy foot¬ 
steps for sudden attacks without end; but both the passages in 
which occurs mutually secure to this word the significa¬ 

tion “desolations” (Targum, Symmachus, Jerome, and Saadia). 
If, however, the Chaldaean catastrophe were meant, then the 
author of both Psalms, on the ground of Ezra ii. 41, Neh. vii. 
44 (cf. xi. 22), might be regarded as an Asaphite of the time 
of the Exile, although they might also be composed by any one 
in the Asaphic style. And as regards their relation to Jere- 
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miah, we ought to be contented with the fact that Jeremiah, 
whose peculiarity as a writer is otherwise so thoroughly repro¬ 
ductive, is, notwithstanding, also reproduced by later writers, 
and in this instance by the psalmist. 

Nothing is more certain than that the physiognomy of these 
Psalms does not correspond to any national misfortune prior to 
the Chaldrean catastrophe. Vaihinger’s attempt to compre¬ 
hend them from the time of Athaliah’s rei^n of terror, is at 

O 7 

issue with itself. In the history of Israel instances of the sack¬ 
ing of Jerusalem and of the Temple are not unknown even 
prior to the time of Zedekiah, as in the reign of Jehoram, but 
there is no instance of the city being reduced to ashes. Since 
even the profanation of the Temple by the Persian general 
Bagoses (Josephus, Ant . xi. 7), to which Ewald formerly re¬ 
ferred this Psalm, was not accompanied by any injury of the 
building itself, much less its reduction to ashes, there remains 
only the choice between the laying waste of Jerusalem and of 
the Temple in the year 588 and in the year 167. We have 
reserved to ourselves the liberty of acknowledging some inser¬ 
tions from the time of the Maccabees in the Psalter; supra , 
vol. i. pp. 11—14. Now since in both Psalms, apart from the 
rro niKBfe, everything accords with the Maccabaean age, whilst 
when we refer them to the Chaldaean period the scientific con¬ 
science is oppressed by many difficulties (more especially in 
connection with lxxiv. 4, 8, 9, Ixxix. 2, 3), we yield to the force 
of the impression and base both Psalms upou the situation of 
the Jewish nation under Antiochus and Demetrius. Their 
contents coincide with the prayer of Judas Maccabaeus in 2 
Macc. viii. 1-4. 

Vers. 1-3. The poet begins with the earnest prayer that 
God would again have compassion upon His church, upon 
which His judgment of anger has fallen, and would again set 
up the ruins of Zion. Why for ever (ver. 10, Ixxix. 5, lxxxix. 
47, cf. xiii. 2) ? is equivalent to, why so continually and, as it 
seems, without end ? The preterite denotes the act of casting 
off, the future, ver. 16, the lasting condition of this casting off. 
nD^, when the initial of the following word is a guttural, and 
particularly if it has a meuely half-vowel (although in other 
instances also, Gen. xii. 19, xxvii. 45, Cant. i. 7), is deprived 
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of its Dagesh and accented on the ultima , in order (as Mose ha- 
Nakdan expressly observes) to guard against the swallowing up 
of the ah; cf. on x. 1. Concerning the smoking of anger, vid . 
xviii. 9. The characteristically Asaphic expression WJnD 
is not less Jeremianic, Jer. xxiii. 1. In ver. 2 God is reminded 
of what He has once done for the congregation of His people. 
B"!P, as in xliv. 2, points back into the Mosaic time of old, to the 
redemption out of Egypt, which is represented in rup (Ex. xv. 
17) as a purchasing, and in fej (lxxvii. 16, lxxviii. 35, Ex. xv. 
13) as a ransoming (redemptio). Dlt? is a factitive 

object; is the name given to the whole nation in its dis¬ 
tinctness of race from other peoples, as in Jer. x. 16, li. 19, cf. 
Isa. Ixiii. 17. nj (ver. 2 b) is rightly separated from pnnn 
(Mugrash ); it stands directly for as in civ. 8, 26, Prov. 
xxiii. 22, Job xv. 17 (Ges. § 122, 2). The congregation of the 
people and its central abode are, as though forgotten of God, 
in a condition w’hich sadly contrasts with their election. rriNTO 
™ are ruins ( vid . lxxiii. 18) in a state of such total destruction, 
that all hope of their restoration vanishes before it; ITO here 
looks forward, just as (nmn), Isa. lviii. 12, Ixi. 4, looks 
backwards. May God then lift His feet up high (D'Dpa poeti¬ 
cal for cf. lviii. 11 with Ixviii. 24), Le* with long hurried 
steps, without stopping, move towards His dwelling-place that 
now lies in ruins, that by virtue of His interposition it may rise 
again. Hath the enemy made merciless havoc—he hath ill- 
treated (inn, as in xliv. 3) everything (fe, as in viii. 7, Zeph. i. 
2, for fen or fe~"IK) in the sanctuary—how is it possible that 
this sacrilegious vandalism should remain unpunished ! 

Vers. 4-8. The poet now more minutely describes how 
the enemy has gone on. Since BHp in ver. 3 is the Temple, 
T'JinD in ver. 4 ought likewise to mean the Temple with refer¬ 
ence to the several courts; but the plural would here (cf. ver. 
8b) be misleading, and is, too, only a various reading. Baer 
lias rightly decided in favour of TJ1HD;* ijpo, as in Lam. ii. 
6 sq., is the instituted (Num. xvii. 19 [4]) place of God’s inter- 


* The reading is received, e.g by Elias flutter and Nissel; the 

Targum translates it, Kimchi follows it in his interpretation, and Abraham 
of Zante follows it in his paraphrase; it is tolerably widely know'll, but, 
according to the LXX. and Syriac versions and mss., it is to be rejected. 
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course with His congregation (cf. jUju, a rendezvous). What 
Jeremiah says in Lam. ii. 7 (cf. Jer. ii. 15) is here more 
briefly expressed. By Dnhis (ver. 46) we must not understand 
military insignia ; the scene of the Temple and the supplanting 
of the Israelitish national insignia to be found there, by the 
substitution of other insignia, requires that the word should 
have the religious reference in which it is used of circumcision 
and of the Sabbath (Ex. xxxi. 13); such heathen nins, which 
were thrust upon the Temple and the congregation of Jahve 
as henceforth the lawful ones, were those which are set forth 
in 1 Macc. i. 45—49, and more particularly the so-called abomi¬ 
nation of desolation mentioned in ver. 54 of the same chapter. 
With (ver. 5) the terrible scene which was at that time 
taking place before their eyes (Ixxix. 10) is introduced. 
is the subject; it became visible, tangible, noticeable, i.e . it 
looked, and one experienced it, as if a man caused the axe to 
enter into the thicket of the wood, i.e. struck into or at it right 
and left. The plural ntoyg forces itself into the simile be¬ 
cause it is the many heathen warriors who are, as in Jer. xlvi. 
22 sq., likened to these hewers of wood. Norzi calls the 
Kametz of PJT"|2D2 Kametz chatuph; the combining form would 
then be a contraction of ?pp (Ewald, Olshausen), for the long 
a of does not admit of any contraction. According to 
another view it is to be read bi-sbach-etz , as in Esth. iv. 8 
k e thab-Jiadath (with counter-tone Metheg beside the long vowel, 
as e.g . IIOTp, Gen. ii. 16). The poet follows the work of de¬ 
struction up to the destroying stroke, which is introduced by the 
run (perhaps W, Ken nj-up), which arrests one’s attention. In 
ver. 5 the usual, unbroken quiet is depicted, as is the heavy 
Cyclopean labour in the Virgilian ilii inter sese , etc.; in jaha- 
lomunj ver. 66 (now and then pointed jahlomun ), we hear the 
stroke of the uplifted axes, which break in pieces the costly 
carved work of the Temple. The suffix of n'rnns (the carved 
works thereof) refers, according to the sense,' to "pJflD. The 
LXX., favouring the Maccabsean interpretation, renders: efe- 
Koyfrav ra? 6 vpa<; avri}? This shattering of the panel¬ 

ling is followed in ver. 7 by the burning, first of all, as we may 
suppose, of this panelling itself so far as it consists of wood. 
The guaranteed reading here is "JKHpD, .not TpHpD. 
signifies to set on -fire, immittere igni , differing from 3 
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to set fire to, immittere ignem . On cf. Lam. ii. 2, 

Jer. xix. 13. Hitzig, following the LXX., Targum, and 
Jerome, derives the exclamation of the enemies DJ'J from pJ: 
their whole generation (viz. we will root out)! But p3 is pos¬ 
terity, descendants; why therefore only the young and not the 
aged? And why is it an expression of the object and not 
rather of the action, the object of which would be self-evident ? 

is fut. Kal of W, here = ffiph. njin ? to force, oppress, 
tyrannize over, and like DJK, to compel by violence, in later 
Hebrew. D3'3 (from ru*, like HD") is changed in pause into 
EJ'3; cf. the future forms in Num. xxi. 30, Ex. xxxiv. 19, and 
also in Ps. cxviii. 10-12. Now, after mention has been made 
of the burning of the Temple framework, cannot 

denote the place of the divine manifestation after its divisions 
(Hengstenberg), still less the festive assemblies (Bottcher), 
which the enemy could only have burnt up by setting fire to 
the Temple over their heads, and ^3 does not at all suit this. 
The expression apparently has reference to synagogues (and 
this ought not to be disputed), as Aquila and Symmachus ren¬ 
der the word. For there is no room for thinking of the separate 
services conducted by the prophets in the northern kingdom 
(2 Kings iv. 23), because this kingdom no longer existed at the 
time this Psalm was written ; nor of the the burning 

down of which no pious Israelite would have bewailed; nor of 
the sacred places memorable from the early history of Israel, 
which are nowhere called DHyiD, and after the founding of the 
central sanctuary appear only as the seats of false religious 
rites. The expression points (like 7V3, Sota ix. 15) to 
places of assembly for religious purposes, to houses for prayer 
and teaching, that is to say, to synagogues—a weighty instance 
in favour of the Maccabsean origin of the Psalm. 

Vers. 9-11. The worst thing the poet has to complain of 
is that God has not acknowledged His people during this time 
of suffering as at other times. “ Our signs” is the direct anti¬ 
thesis to “ their signs” (ver. 4), hence they are not to be under¬ 
stood, after lxxxvi. 17, as signs which God works. The suffix 
demands, besides, something of a perpetual character; they 
are the instituted ordinances of divine worship by means of 
which God is pleased to stand in fellowship with His people, 
and which are now no longer to be seen because the enemies 
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have set them aside. The complaint “ there is no prophet any 
more” would seem strange in the period immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, for Jeremiah’s term of active service 
lasted beyond this. Moreover, a year before (in the tenth 
year of Zedekiah’s reign) he had predicted that the Baby¬ 
lonian domination, and relatively the Exile, would last seventy 
years ; besides, six years before the destruction Ezekiel appeared, 
who was in communication with those who remained behind in 
the land. The reference to Lam. ii. 9 (cf. Ezek. vii. 26) does 
not satisfy one; for there it is assumed that there were prophets, 
a fact which is here denied. Only perhaps as a voice coming 
out of the Exile, the middle of which (cf. Hos. iii. 4, 2 Chron. 
xv. 3, and besides Canticum trium puerorum , ver. 14: teal ovk 
€<jtlv iv t(3 fcatpaj rovrtp apywv teal 7rpo<f)i]Trj<i /cal rjyovfievo?) 
was truly thus devoid of signs or miracles, and devoid of the 
prophetic word of consolation, can ver. 9 be comprehended. 
The seventy years of Jeremiah were then still a riddle without 
any generally known solution (Dan. ch. ix.). If, however, 
synagogues are meant in ver. 85, ver. 9 now too accords with 
the like-sounding lament in the calamitous times of Antiochus 
(1 Macc. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41). In ver. 10 the poet turns to 
God Himself with the question 11 How long?” how long is this 
{apparently) endless blaspheming of the enemy to last? Why 
dost Thou draw back (viz. ^£>0, from us, not lxxxi. 15) 
Thy hand and Thy right hand ? The conjunction of synonyms 
“Thy hand and Thy right hand” is, as in xliv. 4, Sirach xxxiii. 
7, a fuller expression for God’s omnipotent energy. This is 
now at rest; ver. 115 calls upon it to give help by an act of 
judgment, “Out of the midst of Thy bosom, destroy,” is a 
pregnant expression for, “drawing forth out of Thy bosom the 
hand that rests inactive there, do Tiiou destroy.” The Chethib 

L 

Ipin has perhaps the same meaning; for pin, signifies, 

like P'n, the act of encompassing, then that which en¬ 

compasses. Instead of ^lP'pD (Ex. iv. 7) the expression is 

IP'n anp?p because there, within the realm of the bosom, the 

« \ * * 

punitive justice of God for a time as it were slumbers. On 
the which outwardly is without any object, cf. lix, 14. 

Vers. 12-17. With this prayer for the destruction of the 
enemies by God’s interposition closes the first half of the 
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Psalm, which has for its subject-matter the crying contradic¬ 
tion between the present state of things and God’s relationship 
to Israel. The poet now draws comfort by looking back into 
the time when God as Israel’s King unfolded the rich fulness 
of His salvation everywhere upon the earth, where Israel’s 
existence was imperilled, p. 5 *? not only within the cir¬ 
cumference of the Holy Land, but, also within that of 
Egypt (Ex. viii. 18 [22]). The poet has Egypt directly in his 
mind, for there now follows first of all a glance at the historical 
(vers. 13-15), and then at the natural displays of God’s power 
(vers. 16, 17). Hengstenberg is of opinion that vers. 13-15 
also are to be understood in the latter sense, and appeals to Job 
xxvi. 11-13. But just as Isaiah (ch. li. 9, cf. sxvii. 1) transfers 
these emblems of the omnipotence of God in the natural world 
to His proofs of power in connection with the history of re¬ 
demption which were exhibited in the case of a worldly power, 
so does the poet here also in vers. 13-15. The i^n (the 
extended saurian) is in Isaiah, as in Ezekiel (D'3nn ? c h. xxix. 3, 
xxx ii. 2), an emblem of Pharaoh and of his kingdom; in like 
manner here the leviathan is the proper natural wonder of 
Egypt. As a water-snake or a crocodile, when it comes up 
with its head above the water, is killed by a powerful stroke, 
did God break the heads of the Egyptians, so that the sea cast 
up their dead bodies (Ex. xiv. 30). The the dwellers in 
the steppe, to whom these became food, are not the ^Ethiopians 
(LXX., Jerome), or rather the Ichthyophagi (Bochart, Heng¬ 
stenberg), who according to Agathareides fed e/c t<ov itcpnrTo- 
fievcjv et<? ttjv ^epaov /ctjtoh/j but were no cannibals, but the 


wild beasts of the desert, which are called Dy, as in Prov. xxx. 
25 sq. the ants and the rock-badgers. is a permutative 

of the notion Dj6, which was not completed: to a (singular) 
people, viz. to the wild animals of the steppe. Ver. 15 also 
still refers not to miracles of creation, but to miracles wrought 
in the course of the history of redemption; ver. 15a refers to 
the giving of water out of the rock (Ixxviii. 15), and ver. 155 
to the passage through the Jordan, which was miraculously dried 
up (wain^ as in Josh. ii. 10, iv. 23, v. 1). The object bn?} 
is intended as referring to the result: so that the water flowed 


out of the cleft after the manner of a fountain and a brook, 
nhna are the several streams of the one Jordan ; the attributive 
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genitive describes them as streams having an abundance 
that does not dry up, streams of perennial fulness. The God 
of Israel who has thus marvellously made Himself known in 
history is, however, the Creator and Lord of all created things. 
Day and night and the stars alike are His creatures. In close 
connection with the night, which is mentioned second, the moon, 
the of the night, precedes the sun; cf. viii. 4, where $3 is 
the same as p3n in this passage. It is an error to render thus: 
bodies of light, and more particularly the sun; which would 
have made one expect firiiKD before the specializing Waw . 

are not merely the bounds of the land towards the sea, 
Jer. v. 22, but, according to Deut. xxxii. 8, Acts xvii. 26, even 
the boundaries of the land in themselves, that is to say, the 
natural boundaries of the inland country. ®n.rn are the two 
halves of the year: summer including spring which 

begins in Nisan, the spring-month, about the time of the vernal 
equinox, and autumn including winter (IHp), after the termina¬ 
tion of which the strictly spring vegetation begins (Cant, ii. 11). 
The seasons are personified, and are called God’s formations or 
works, as it were the angels of summer and of winter. 

Vers. 18-23. The poet, after he has thus consoled himself 
by the contemplation of the power of God which He has dis¬ 
played for His people’s good as their Redeemer, and for the 
good of the whole of mankind as the Creator, rises anew to 
prayer, but all the more cheerfully and boldly. Since ever 
present facts of creation have been referred to just now, and 
the historical mighty deeds of God only further back, flKT refers 
rather forwards to the blaspheming of the enemies which He 
suffers now to go on unpunished, as though He took no cog¬ 
nizance of it. *pn has Pasek after it in order to separate the 
word, which signifies reviling, from the most holy Name. The 
epithet reminds one of Deut. xxxii. 21. In ver. 19a 

according to the accents JW is the absolute state (the primary 
form of njn, t rid. on Ixi. 1): give not over, abandon not to the 
wild beast (beasts), the soul of Thy turtle-dove. This is pro¬ 
bably correct, since u to the eager wild beast,” this 

inversion of the well-known expression n»n PM, which on the 
contrary yields the sense of vita animce , is an improbable and 
exampleless expression. If were intended to be thus 
understood, the poet might have written TWl n»n |nrr$>N, 
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4i give not Thy turtle-dove over to the desire of the wild beast.” 
Hupfeld thinks that the “old, stupid reading” may be set 
right at one stroke, inasmuch as he reads n'n jnn fe 
and renders it “give not to rage the life Thy turtle-dove;” 
but where is any support to be found for this “ to rage,” 
or rather (. Psychology , S. 202; tr. p. 239) “to eager desire?” 
The word cannot signify this in such an isolated position. 
Israel, which is also compared to a dove in lxviii. 14, is called 
a turtle-dove (nifi). In ver. 195 has the same signification 
as in ver. 19a, and the same sense as lxviii. 11 (cf. lxix. 37): 
the creatures of Thy miserable ones, i.e. Thy poor, miserable 
creatures—a figurative designation of the ecclesia pressa . The 
church, which it is the custom of the Asaphic Psalms to desig¬ 
nate with emblematical names taken from the animal world, 
finds itself now like sheep among wolves, and seems to itself as 
if it were forgotten by God. The cry of prayer H'naS Dan 
comes forth out of circumstances such as were those of the 


Maccabsean age. rrna is the covenant of circumcision (Gen. 

ch. xvii.); the persecution of the age of the Seleucidae put 

faith to the severe test, that circumcision, this sign which was 

the pledge to Israel of God’s gracious protection, became just 

the sign by which the Syrians knew their victims. In the 

Book of Daniel, ch. xi. 28, 30, cf. Ps. xxii. 32, jvd is used 

directly of the religion of Israel and its band of confessors. 

The confirmatory clause ver. 20 b also corresponds to the 

Maccabaean age, when the persecuted confessors hid themselves 

far away in the mountains (1 Macc. ii. 26 sqq., 2 Macc. vi. 11), 

but were tracked by the enemy and slain,—at that time the 

hiding-places ( tcpvcfxu , 1 Macc. i. 53) of the land were in reality 

full of the habitations of violence. The combination Don nito 

is like Difen ni&o J e r. xxv. 37, cf. Gen. vi. 11. From this 

" * * ' 

point the Psalm draws to a close in more familiar Psalm-strains. 

ver. 21, viz. from drawing near to Thee with their sup¬ 
plications. “The reproach of the foolish all the day” is that 
'which incessantly goes forth from them. Tpn “ going up 
(l Sam. v. 12, not: increasing, 1 Kings xxii. 35) perpetually,” 
although without the article, is not a predicate, but attributive 
(vid. on Ivii. 3). The tone of the prayer is throughout tem¬ 
perate ; this the ground upon which it bases itself is therefore 
all the more forcible. 
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PSALM LXXV. 

THE NEARNESS OF THE JUDGE WITH THE CUP OF WRATH. 

2 WE give thanks unto Thee, Eloliim, we give thanks, 
And near is Thy Name: 

Men declare Thy wondrous works. 

3 For u I will seize the moment, 

I, in uprightness will I judge. 

4 If the earth and all its inhabitants are dissolving— 

O 

I, even I set up its pillars.” ( Sela .) 

5 “ I say to the boastful: Boast not! 

And to the evil-doers: Lift not up the horn ! 

6 Lift not up on high your horn, 

Speak not impudence with a stiff neck!’ 

7 For not from the rising and not from the setting, 

And not from the desert of the mountain-heights— 

_ O 

8 Nay, Elohim judgeth the cause, 

He putteth down one, and setteth up another. 

9 For a cup is in the hand of Jahve, 

And it foameth with wine, it is full of mixture; 

And He poureth out from it, yea the dregs thereof 
Must all the wicked of the earth sip, drink up. 

10 And I, even I will proclaim for ever, 

I will sing praises to the God of Jacob; 

11 And all the horns of the- wicked will I smite down, 

The horns of the righteous shall be exalted. 

That for which Ps. Ixxiv. prays : Arise , Jahve , plead Thine 
own cause (vers. 22 sq.), Ps. Ixxv. beholds; the judgment of 
God upon the proud sinners becomes a source of praise and of 
a triumphant spirit to the psalmist. The prophetic picture 
stands upon a lyrical groundwork of gold; it emerges out of 
the depth of feeling, and it is drawn back again into it. The 
inscription: To the Precentor , (after the measure:) Destroy not 
(vid . on lvii. 1), a Psalm by Asaph, a Sony , is fully borne out. 
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The Sela shows that the Psnlm, as Ttr "fiOfD says, is appointed 
to be sung with musical accompaniment; and to the epa& cor¬ 
responds its thoroughly Asaphic character, which calls Ps. 1. to 
mind with especial force. But from this Psalm Ps. lxxv. 
differs, however, in this particular, viz. that a more clearly 
defined situation of affairs manifests itself through the hope of 
the judicial interposition of God which is expressed in it with 
prophetic certainty. According to appearances it is the time 
of the judgment of the nations in the person of Assyria; not, 
however, the time immediately following the great catastrophe, 
but prior to this, when Isaiah’s prophecy concerning the shatter¬ 
ing of the Assyrian power against Jerusalem had gone forth, 
just as Heng>tenberg also regards this Psahn as the lyrical 
companion of the prophecies which Isaiah uttered in the pre¬ 
sence of the ruin which threatened from Assyria, and as a 

% 7 

testimony to the living faith with which the church at that 
time received the word of God. Hitzig, however, assigns both 
Ps. lxxv. and lxxvi. to Judas Maccabaeus, who celebrates the 
victory over Apollonius in the one, and the victory over Seron 
in the other: 11 we may imagine that he utters the words of 
lxxv. 11 whilst he brandishes the captured sword of the fallen 
Apollonius.” But the probability that it refers to the Assyrian 
period is at least equally balanced with the probability that it 
refers to the Maecabaean (vid. lxxv. 7, lxxvi. 5-7); and if the 
time of Hezekiah were to be given up, then we might sooner 
go back to the time of Jehoshaphat, for both songs are too 
original to appear as echoes and not much rather as models of 
the later prophecy. The only influence that is noticeable in 
Ps. lxxv. is that of the Song of Hannah. 

Vers. 2-6. The church in anticipation gives thanks for 

the judicial revelation of its God, the near approach of which 

lie Himself asserts to it. The connection with l in 

• * • T • 

presents a difficulty. Neither here nor anywhere else is it to 
be supposed that ) is synonymous with '3; but at any rate 
even 'D might stand instead of it. For Hupfeld's attempt 
to explain it: and “near is Tiiy name” Thy wonders have 
declared; and Hitzig’s: and Thou whose Name is near, they 
declare Thy wondrous works,—are past remedy. Such a per¬ 
sonification of wonders does not belong to the spirit of Hebrew 
VOL. IL 22 
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poetry, and such a relative clause lies altogether beyond the 
bounds of syntax. If we would, however, take anpl, after 
1. 23, as a result of the thanksgiving (Campensis), then that 
for which thanks are rendered would remain undefined ; neither 
will it do to take as referring to the being inwardly present 
(Hengstenberg), since this, according to Jer. xii. 2 (cf. Deut. 
xxx. 14), would require some addition, which should give to the 
nearness this reference to the mouth or to the heart. Thus, 
therefore, nothing remains for us but to connect the nearness 
of the Name of God as an outward fact with the earnest giving 
of thanks. The church lias received the promise of an ap¬ 
proaching judicial, redemptive revelation of God, and now 
says, “We give Thee thanks, we give thanks and near is Thy 
Name;” it welcomes the future act of God with heartfelt 
thanksgiving, all those who belong to it declare beforehand the 

O T/ O 

wonders of God. Such was really the position of matters when 
in Hezekiah’s time the oppression of the Assyrians had reached 
its highest point—Isaiah’s promises of a miraculous divine de¬ 
liverance were at that time before them, and the believing ones 
saluted beforehand, with thanksgiving, the “coming Name of 
Jahve” (Isa. xxx. 27). The '3 which was to be expected after 
umn (cf., e.g c. 4 sq.) does not follow until ver. 3. God Him¬ 
self undertakes the confirmation of the forthcoming thanks¬ 
giving and praise by a direct announcement of the help that is 
hailed and near at hand (lxxxv. 10). It is not to be rendered, 
“ when I shall seize,” etc., for ver. 3 b has not the structure of 
an apodosis. '3 is confirmatory, and whatever interpretation 
we may give to it, the words of the church suddenly change 
into the words of God. in the language of prophecy, 

more especially of the apocalyptic character, is a standing ex¬ 
pression for the appointed time of the final judgment ( vid . on 
Hab. ii. 3). When this moment or juncture in the lapse of 
time shall have arrived, then God will seize or take possession 
of it (np^ in the unweakened original sense of taking hold of 
with energy, cf. xviii. 17, Gen. ii. 15): He Himself will then 
interpose and hold judgment according to the strictly observed 
rule of right adverbial accusative, cf. DHt^oa, ix. 9, 

and frequently). If it even should come to pass that the earth 
and all its inhabitants are melting away (cf. Isa. xiv. 31, Ex. 
xv. 15, Josh. ii. 9), i.e . under the pressure of injustice (as is to 
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be inferred from ver. 36), are disheartened, scattered asunder, 
and are as it were in the act of dissolution, then He (the abso¬ 
lute I, 'pis) will restrain this melting away; He setteth in their 
places the pillars, i.e. the internal shafts (Job ix. 6), of the 
earth, or without any figure: He again asserts the laws which 
lie at the foundation of its stability. is a mood of cer¬ 

tainty, and ver. 4 a is a circumstantial clause placed first, after 
the manner of the Latin ablative absolute. Hitzig appropri¬ 
ately compares Prov. xxix. 9; Isa. xxiii. 15 may also be under¬ 
stood according to this bearing of the case. 

O O 


The utterance of God is also continued after the Sela. It 
is not the people of God who turn to the enemies with the lan¬ 
guage of warning on the ground of the divine promise (Heng- 
stenberg); the poet would then have said or must at 

least have said WDK God Himself speaks, and His 

words are not yet peremptorily condemning, as in 1. 16 sqq., cf. 
xlvi. 11, but admonitory and threatening, because it is not He 
who has already appeared for the final judgment who speaks, 
but He who announces His appearing. With WDK He tells 
the braggarts who are captivated with the madness of supposed 
greatness, and the evil-doers who lift up the horn or the head,* 
what He will have once for all said to them, and what they are 
to suffer to be said to them for the short space of time till the 
judgment. The poet, if we have assigned the right date to 
the Psalm, has Rabshakeh and his colleagues before his mind, 
cf. Isa. xxxvii. 23. The as in that passage, and like ^ in 
Zech. ii. 4 (i rid. Kohler), has the idea of a hostile tendency. 
^ rules also over ver. 66: “ speak not insolence with a raised 
neck.” It is not to be construed PDV with a stiff neck. 

T ^ a ^ 

Parallel passages like xxxi. 19, xciv. 4, and more especially the 
primary passage 1 Sam. v. 3, show that PHV is an object-notion, 
and that ’TOY? by itself (with which, too, the accentuation har¬ 
monizes, since Munach here is the vicarius of a distinctive), 
according to Job xv. 26, has the sense of rpa^ifKt cutc? or 
inrepav^ovv re?. 


* The head ia called in Sanscrit glras, in Zend qciranh, — Kupct ; the 
horn in Sanscrit, qrTnya, i.e. (according to Burnouf, ICt tides, p. 19) that 
which proceeds from and projects out of the head (giras), Zend qrca = 

Ktptzs, np {karn). 

V V 
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Vers. 7-9. The church here takes up the words of God, 
again beginning with the '3 of ver. 3 (of. the '3 in 1 Sam. ii. 
3). A passage of the Midrash says n?D yin D'in D'nn *33 

(everywhere wliere harim is found in Scripture it signifies 
harirrij mountains, with the exception of this passage), and 
accordingly it is explained by Rashi, Kimchi, Alsheeh, and 
others, that man, whithersoever he may turn, cannot by strength 
and skill attain great exaltation and prosperity.* Thus it is 
according to the reading “i3")pp T although Kimchi maintains 
that it can also be so explained with the reading by 

pointing to Dp"ip (Isa. x. 6 ) and the like. It is, however, 
difficult to see why, in order to express the idea “ from any¬ 
where,” three quarters of the heavens should be used and the 
north left out. These three quarters of the heavens which are 
said to represent the earthly sources of power (Hupfeld), are 
a frame without the picture, and the thought, “ from no side 
(viz. of the earth) cometh promotion ”—in itself whimsical in 
expression—offers a wrong confirmation for the dissuasive that 
has gone before. That, however, which the church longs for 
is first of all not promotion, but redemption. On the other 
hand, the LXX., Targum, Syriac, and Vulgate render: a 
deserto montium (desertis montibus); and even Aben-Ezra 
rightly takes it as a Palestinian designation of the south, when 
he supplements the aposiopesis by means of DU'KW 'D (more 
biblically Wljy fcOJ, cf. cxxi. 1 sq.). The fact that the north is 
not mentioned at all shows that it is a northern power which 
arrogantly, even to blasphemy, threatens the small Israelitish 
nation with destruction, and against which it looks for help 
neither from the east and west, nor from the reed-staff of Egypt 
(Isa. xxxvi. 6 ) beyond the desert of the mountains of Arabia 
Petrasa, but from Jahve alone, according to the watchword of 
Isaiah: 'n (Isa. xxxiii. 22 ). The negative thought is left 

unfinished, the discourse hurrying on to the opposite affirmative 
thought. The close connection of the two thoughts is strik¬ 
ingly expressed by the rhymes Cnn and The '3 of ver. 8 

gives the confirmation of the negation from the opposite, that 
which is denied; the '3 of ver. 9 confirms this confirmation. 

* E.g. Bamidbar Rabba ch. xxii.; whereas according to Bereshith Rubba 
ch. lii. D'in is equivalent to DiTI- 
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If it were to be rendered, il and the wine foams,” it would then 
have been F-L 1 ; which is undoubtedly accusative, also shows 
that i” is also not considered as anything else: and it (the cup) 

foams ("ion liketo ferment, effervesce) with wine, is full 

of mixture. According to the ancient usage of the language, 
which is also followed by the Arabic, this is wine mixed with 
water in distinction from merum , Arabic chamr memzutfe . Wine 
was mixed with water not merely to dilute it, but also to make 
it more pleasant; hence ^]pp signifies directly as much as to 
pour out (vid. Hitzig on Isa. v. 22). It is therefore unnecessary 
to understand spiced wine (Talmudic ptDHlip, condition ), since 
the collateral idea of weakening is also not necessarily associated 

with the admixture of water, ntp refers to Dta, which is used 

* * 

as masculine, as in Jer. xxv. 15 ; the word is feminine elsewhere, 
and changes its gender even here in Ezek. xxiii. 34). 

In the fut, consec. the historical signification of the con¬ 
secutive is softened down, as is frequently the case. ^ affirms 
the whole assertion that follows. The dregs of the cup—a dira 
necessitas —all the wicked of the earth shall be compelled to sip 
(Isa. li. 17), to drink out: they shall not be allowed to drink 
and make a pause, but, compelled by Jahve, who has appeared 
as Judge, they shall be obliged to drink it out with involuntary 
eagerness even to the very last (Ezek. xxiii. 34). We have 
here the primary passage of a figure, which has been already 
hinted at in lx. 5, and is filled in on a more and more magnifi¬ 
cent and terrible scale in the prophets. Whilst Obadiah (ver. 
16, cf. Job xxi. 20) contents himself with a mere outline sketch, 
it is found again, in manifold applications, in Isaiah, Habakkuk, 
and Ezekiel, and most frequently in Jeremiah (ch. xxv. 27 sq., 
xlviii. 26, xlix. 12), where in ch. xxv. 15 sqq. it is embodied 
into a symbolical act. Jahve’s cup of intoxication (inasmuch 
as npn and the burning of anger and intoxicating, fiery 
wine, are put on an equality) is the judgment of wrath which 
is meted out to sinners and given them to endure to the end. 

Vers. 10, 11. The poet now turns back thankfully and 
cheerfully from the prophetically presented future to his own 
actual present. With he contrasts himself as a member of 
the now still oppressed church with its proud oppressors: he will 
be a perpetual herald of the ever memorable deed of redemp- 
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tion. says he, for, when he gives himself up so entirely 

to God the Redeemer, for him there is no dying. If he is a 
member of the ecclesia pressa , then he will also be a member 
of the ecclesia triumphant ; for el viropevopev, kcll <jvtij3ao'CKev- 
aopev (2 Tim. ii. 12). In the certainty of this av/jL(3aai\evet,v , 
and in the strength of God, which is even now mighty in the 
weak one, he measures himself in ver. 11 by the standard of 
what he expresses in ver. 8 as God’s own work. On the figure 
compare Deut. xxxiii. 17, Lam. ii. 3, and more especially the 
four horns in the second vision of Zechariah, ch. ii. 1 sq. [i. 18 
sq.]. The plural is both nU’jE and \np, because horns that do 
not consist of horn are meant. Horns are powers for offence 
and defence. The spiritual horns maintain the sovereignty 
over the natural. The Psalm closes as subjectively as it began. 
The prophetic picture is set in a lyric frame. 


PSALM LXXVI. 

PRAISE OF GOD AFTER HIS JUDGMENT HAS GONE FORTH. 

2 IN Judah is Elohim become known, 

In Israel is His name great. 

3 He pitched His tabernacle in Salem, 

And His dwelling-place in Zion. 

4 There brake He the lightnings of the bow, 

Shield and sword and weapons of war. ( Sela .) 

5 Brilliant art Thou, glorious before the mountains of prey! 

6 Spoiled were the stout-hearted ; 

They fell asleep in their sleep, 

And none of the valiant ones found their hands. 

7 Before Thy rebuke, 0 God of Jacob, 

Both chariot and horse became deeply stupefied. 

8 Thou, terrible art Thou, 

And who can stand before Thee when Thy wrath beginneth? 

9 From heaven didst Thou cause judgment to sound forth— 
The earth feared and became silent, 

10 At the rising of Elohim to judgment, 

To save all the afflicted of the land. (Stf/a.) 
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11 For the wrath of man is to Thee as praise, 

Seeing Thou with the remainder of the fulness of wrath 

dost gird Thyself. 

12 Vow and pay unto Jalive, your God, 

Let all who are round about Him bring offerings to the 

o o 

terrible One. 

13 He cutteth down the snorting of despots, 

He is terrible to the kings of the earth. 

No Psalm has a greater right to follow Ps. lxxv. than this, 
which is inscribed To the Precentor , with accompaniment of 
stringed instruments (vid . iv. 1), a Psalm by Asaph, a song . 
Similar expressions (God of Jacoby lxxv. 10, Ixxvi. 7; saints , 
wicked of the earthy lxxv. 9, Ixxvi. 10) and the same impress 
throughout speak in favour of unity of authorship. In other 
respects, too, they form a pair: Ps. lxxv. prepares the way for 
the divine deed of judgment as imminent, which Ps. Ixxvi. 
celebrates as having taken place. For it is hardly possible for 
there to be a Psalm the contents of which so exactly coincide 
with an historical situation of which more is known from other 
sources, as the contents of this Psalm confessedly (LXX. n rpo? 
top 1 Aaaupiov) does with the overthrow of the army of Assyria 
before Jerusalem and its results. The Psalter contains very 
similar Psalms which refer to a similar event in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat, viz. to the defeat at that time of the allied neigh¬ 
bouring peoples by a mutual massacre, which was predicted by 
the Asaphite Jahaziel (vid. on Ps. xlvi. and Ixxxiii.). More¬ 
over in Ps. Ixxvi. the u mountains of prey,” understood of the 
mountains of Seir with their mounted robbers, would point to 
this incident. But just as in Ps. lxxv. the reference to the 
catastrophe of Assyria in the reign of Hezekiah was indicated 
by the absence of any mention of the north, so in Ps. Ixxvi. 
both the Hljw' in ver. 4 and the description of the catastrophe 
itself make this reference and no other natural. The points 
of contact with Isaiah, and in part with Hosea (cf. ver. 4 with 
Hos, ii. 20) and Nahum, are explicable from the fact that the 
lyric went hand in hand with the prophecy of that period, as 
Isaiah predicts for the time when Jahve shall discharge His 
fury over Assyria, ch. xxx. 29, u Your song shall re-echo as in 
the nighty in which the feast is celebrated 
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Tlie Psalm is hexastichic, and a model of symmetrical 

* v 

strophe-structure. 


Vers. 2-4. In all Israel, and more especially in Judah, is 
Elohim known (here, according to ver. 25, participle, whereas 
in ix. 17 it is the finite verb), inasmuch as He has made Him¬ 
self known (cf. Isa. xxxiii. 13). His Name is great in 
Israel, inasmuch as He has proved Himself to be a great One 
and is praised as a great One. In Judah more especially, for in 
Jerusalem, and that upon Zion, the citadel with the primeval 
gates (xxiv. 7), He has His dwelling-place upon earth within 
the borders of Israel. is the ancient name of Jerusalem; 
for the Salem of Melchizedek is one and the same city with 
the Jerusalem of Adonizedek, Josh. x. 1. In this primeval 
Salem God has isiD, His tabernacle (= Lam. ii. 6, = iripp, 
as in xxvii. 5), there InjtyD, His dwelling-place,—a word else¬ 
where used of the lair of the lion (civ. 22, Am. iii. 4); cf. on 
the choice of words, Isa. xxxi. 9. The future of the result 
is an expression of the fact which is evident from God’s 
being known in Judah and His Name great in Israel. Ver. 4 
tells what it is by which He has made Himself known and glori¬ 
fied His Name. thitherwards, in that same place (as in 

fact the accusative, in general, is used both in answer to the 
question where? and whither?), is only a fuller form for DK>, 

as in Isa. xxii. 18, Ixv. 9, 2 Kings xxiii. 8, and frequently; w 


(^) and ipn (from HDH) confirm the accusative value of the ah . 

ntS*|V'DBh ( w ith Phe raphatum , cf. on the other hand, Cant, 
viii. 6 # ) are the arrow’s swift as lightning that go forth (Job 
xli. 20 [28]) from the bow; side by side with these, two other 
weapons are also mentioned, and finally everything that per¬ 
tains to war is gathered up in the word nprpp (cf. Hos. ii. 20 
[18]). God has broken in pieces the weapons of the worldly 
power directed against Judah, and therewith this power itself 
(Isa. xiv. 25), and consequently (in accordance with the pre¬ 
diction Hos. i. 7, and Isa. ch. x., xiv. xvii., xxix., xxxi., xxxiii., 
xxxvii., and more particularly xxxi. 8) has rescued His people 


* The pointing is here just as inconsistent as in and on the con¬ 

trary npnp. 
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by direct interposition, without their doing anything in the 
matter. 

Yers. 5-7. The u mountains of prey,” for which the LXX. 
has opecov alcovtcov (D’lO?), is an emblematical appellation for 
the haughty possessors of power who also plunder every one 
that comes near them,* or the proud and despoiling worldly 
powers. Far aloft beyond these towers the glory of God. He 
is illustris, prop, illumined; said of God: light-encircled, 
fortified in light, in the sense of Dan. ii. 22, 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
He is the to whom the Lebanon of the hostile army of 
the nations must succumb (Isa. x. 34). According to Solinus 
(ed. Mommsen, p. 124) the Moors call Atlas Addirim. This 
succumbing is described in vers. 6 sq. The strong of heart or 
stout-hearted, the lion-hearted, have been despoiled, disarmed, 
exuti; -J- is an Aramaizing prcet. Hithpo. (like "onna, 2 

Chron. xx. 35, cf. Dan. iv. 16, Isa. lxiii. 3) with a passive sig¬ 
nification. From ver. 6ac we see that the beginning of the 

O O 

catastrophe is described, and therefore (perhaps on that 
account accented on the ult .) is meant inchoatively: they have 
fallen into their sleep, viz. the eternal sleep (Jer. li. 39, 57), 
as Nahum says (ch. iii. 18): thy shepherds sleep , 0 king of 
Assyria , thy valiant ones rest . In ver. 6c we see them lying 
in the last throes of death, and making a last effort to spring 
up again. But they cannot find their hands, which they have 
lifted up threateningly against Jerusalem: these are lamed, 
motionless, rigid and dead; cf. the phrases in Josh. viii. 20, 2 
Sam. vii. 27, and the Talmudic phrase, a he did not find his 
hands and feet in the school-house,” i.e. he was entirely dis¬ 
concerted and stupefied.^ This field of corpses is the effect of 
the omnipotent energy of the word of the God of Jacob; cf. 
13 “U’J\ Isa. xvii. 13. Before His threatening both war-chariot 
and horse (1— 1) are sunk into motionlessness and unconscious- 


* One verse of a beautiful poem of the Muhammel which Ibn DucM , 
the phy larch of the Beni Zumeir , an honoured poet of the steppe, dictated 
to Consul YVetzstein runs thus: The noble are like a very lofty hill-side 
upon which, when thou oomest to it, thou findcst an evening ineal and 

protection (^jJj Ll*!’). 

f With orthophonic Caja , t rid. Baer's Me theg-Settling , § 45. 

X Dukes, llabbinixchc Blumenlese , S. 191. 
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ness—an allusion to Ex. ch. xv., as in Isa. xliii. 17: who hvingeth 
out chariot and horse , army and heroes—together they faint 
away , they shall never rise; they have flickered out, like a wick 
they are extinguished . 

Vers. 8-10. Nahum also (ch. i. G) draws the same infer¬ 
ence from the defeat of Sennacherib as the psalmist does in 
ver. 8. TXD (cf. Ruth ii. 7, Jer. xliv. 18), from the decisive 

turning-point onwards, from the TN in ii. 5, when Thine anger 
breaks forth. God sent forth His judiciary word from heaven 
into the midst of the din of war of the hostile world: imme¬ 
diately (cf. on the sequence of the tenses xlviii. 6, and on Hab. 
iii. 10) it was silenced, the earth was seized with fear, and its 
tumult was obliged to cease, when, namely, God arose on behalf 
of His disquieted, suffering people, when He spoke as we read 
in Isa. xxxiii. 10, and fulfilled the prayer offered in extreme 
need in Isa. xxxiii. 2. 

Yers, 11-13. The fact that has just been experienced is 
substantiated in ver. 11 from a universal truth, which has 
therein become outwardly manifest. The rage of men shall 
praise Thee, i.e. must ultimately redound to Thy glory, inas¬ 
much as to Thee, namely (ver. 11Z> as to syntax like Ixxiii. 3 h), 
there always remains a H'qNK', i.e. a still unexhausted remainder, 
and that not merely of non, but of ntori^ with vrhich Thou canst 
gird, i.e. arm, Thyself against such human rage, in order to 
quench it. nbn is the infinite store of wrath still avail¬ 

able to God after human rage has done its utmost. Or perhaps 
still better, and more fully answering to the notion of : 

it is the store of the infinite fulness of wrath which still remains 
on the side of God after human rage (non) has spent itself, 
when God calmly, and laughing (ii. 4), allows the Titans to do 
as they please, and which is now being poured out. In con¬ 
nection with the interpretation : with the remainder of the fury 
(of hostile men) wilt Thou gird Thyself, i.e . it serves Thee only 
as an ornament (Hupfeld), the alternation of non and flkn is 
left unexplained, and is alienated from its martial sense 
(Isa. lix. 17, li. 9, Wisd. v. 21 [20]), which is required by the 
context. Ewald, like the LXX., reads \3nri, ioprdcei aoc , in 
connection with which, apart from the high-sounding expres¬ 
sion, non {eyKard\eiy,ya iv0vy,LOv) must denote the 

remainder of malignity that is suddenly converted into its 
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opposite; and one does not see why what ver. 11a says con¬ 
cerning racre is here limited to its remainder. Such an inex- 

o O 

haustiveness in the divine wrath-power has been shown in what 
has just recently been experienced. Thus, then, are those who 
belong to the people of God to vow and pay, i.e . (inasmuch as 
the preponderance falls upon the second imperative) to pay 
their vows; and all who are round about Him, i.e. all peoples 
dwelling round about Him and His people (VMD-fej the sub¬ 
ject to what follows, in accordance with which it is also 
accented), are to bring offerings (lxviii. 30) to God, who is 
K'jiD, i.e. the sum of all that is awe-inspiring. Thus is He 
called in Isa. viii. 13; the summons accords with Isaiah’s pre¬ 
diction, according to which, in consequence of Jahve’s deed of 
judgment upon Assyria, ^Ethiopia presents himself to Him as 
an offering (ch. xviii.), and with the fulfilment in 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 23. Just so does ver. 13a resemble the lan^ua^e of 

D O 

Isaiah; cf. Isa. xxv. 1-5, xxxiii. 11, xviii. 5: God treats the 
snorting of the princes, i.e . despots, as the vine-dresser does the 
wild shoots or branches of the vine-stock: He lops it, He cuts 
it off, so that it is altogether ineffectual. It is the figure that 
is sketched by Joel iv. [iii.] 13, then filled in by Isaiah, and 
embodied as a vision in Apoc. xiv. 17-20, which is here indi¬ 
cated. God puts an end to the defiant, arrogant bearing of 
the tyrants of the earth, and becomes at last the feared of all 
the kings of the earth—all kingdoms finally become God’s and 
llis Christ’s. 


PSALM LXXVIL 

COMFORT DERIVED FROM THE HISTORY OF THE PAST 

DURING YEARS OF AFFLICTION. 

2 I CALL unto Elohim, and will cry, 

I call unto Elohim, that He may hearken unto me. 

3 In the day of my distress do I seek the Lord; 

My hand is stretched out in the night without ceasiug, 
My soul refuseth to be comforted. 

4 If I remember Elohim, I must groan ; 

If I muse, my spirit languishefch. ( Sela .) 
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5 Thou holdest mine eyelids open, 

I am tossed to and fro, and I am speechless. 

6 I consider the days of old, 

The years of ancient times; 

7 I will remember my music in the night, 

I will commune with my own heart, and my spirit maketh 

diligent search. 

8 Will the Lord cast off for ever, 

And will He be favourable no more? 

9 Is, then, His mercy passed away for ever, 

Is it at an end with His promise to all generations? 

10 Hath God forgotten to be gracious, 

Or hath He drawn in in anger His tender mercies ? ! ( Sela .) 

11 Thereupon say I to myself: my decree of affliction is this, 
The years of the right hand of the Most High. 

12 With praise do I remember the deeds of Jah, 

Yea, I will call to mind Thy wondrous doing from olden 

times, 

13 And meditate on all Thy work, 

And will muse over Thy doings. 

14 Elohim, in holiness is Thy way: 

Where is there a God, great as Elohim? 

15 Thou art God alone, doing wonders, 

Thou hast revealed Thy might among the peoples. 

16 Thou hast with uplifted arm redeemed Thy people, 

The sons of Jacob and Joseph. (Sela.) 

17 The waters saw Thee, Elohim, 

The waters saw Thee, they writhed, 

The depths also trembled. 

18 The clouds poured out waters, 

The skies rumbled, 

Thine arrows also went to and fro. 

19 Thy thunder resounded in the whirlwind, 

The lightnings lightened the world, 

The earth trembled and shook. 

20 In the sea was Thy way, 

And Thy path in great waters, 

And Thy footsteps were not to be discerned. 
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21 Thou hast led Thy people like a flock 
By the hand of Moses and Aaron. 

“ The earth feared and became still” says Ps. Ixxvi. 9 ; the 
earth trembled and shook , says Ps. lxxvii. 19 : this common 
thought is the string on which these two Psalms are strung. 
In a general way it may be said of Ps. lxxvii., that the poet 
flees from the sorrowful present away into the memory of the 
years of olden times, and consoles himself more especially with 
the deliverance out of Egypt, so rich in wonders. As to the 
rest, however, it remains obscure what kind of national afflic¬ 
tion it is which drives him to find his refuge from the God 
who is now hidden in the God who was formerly manifest. 
At any rate it is not a purely personal affliction, but, as is 
shown by the consolation sought in the earlier revelations of 
power and mercy in connection with the national history, an 
affliction shared in company with the whole of his people. In 
the midst of this hvmnic retrospect the Psalm suddenly breaks 
off, so that Olshausen is of opinion that it is mutilated, and 
Tholuck that the author never completed it. But as Ps. lxxvii. 
and lxxxi. show, it is the Asaphic manner thus to close with an 
historical picture without the line of thought recurring to its 
commencement. Where our Psalm leaves off, IIab. ch. iii. 
goes on, taking it up from that point like a continuation. For 
the prophet begins with the prayer to revive that deed of 
redemption of the Mosaic days of old, and in the midst of wrath 
to remember mercy; and in expression and figures which are 
borrowed from our Psalm, he then beholds a fresh deed of 
redemption by which that of old is eclipsed. Thus much, at 
least, is therefore very clear, that Ps. lxxvii. is older than 
Habakkuk. Hitzig certainly calls the psalmist the reader and 
imitator of Hab. ch. iii.; and Philippson considers even the 
mutual relationship to be accidental and confined to a general 
similarity of certain expressions. We, however, believe that 
we have proved in our Commentary on Habakkuk, (1843), S. 
118-125, that the mutual relationship is one that is deeply 
grounded in the prophetic type of Habakkuk, and that the 
Psalm is heard to re-echo in Habakkuk, not Habakkuk in the 
language of the psalmist; just as in general the Asaphic Psalms 
are full of boldly sketched outlines to be filled in by later pro- 
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phetic writers. We also now further put this question: how 
was it possible for the gloomy complaint of Ps. lxxvii., which 
is turned back to the history of the past, to mould itself after 
Hab. ch. iii., that joyous looking forward into a bright and 
blessed future? Is not the prospect in Hab. cli. iii. rather the 
result of that retrospect in Ps. lxxvii., the confidence in being 
heard which is kindled by this Psalm, the realizing as present, 
in the certainty of being heard, of a new deed of God in which 
the deliverances in the days of Moses are antitypically revived ? 

Mure than this, viz. that the Psalm is older than Habakkuk, 
who entered upon public life in the reign of Josiah, or even as 
early as in the reign of Manasseh, cannot be maintained. For 
it cannot be inferred from ver. 16 and ver. 3, compared with 
Gen. xxxvii. 35, that one chief matter of pain to the psalmist 
was the fall of the kingdom of the ten tribes which took place 
in his time. Nothing more, perhaps, than the division of the 
kingdom which had already taken place seems to be indicated 
in these passages. The bringing of the tribes of Joseph pro¬ 
minently forward is, however, peculiar to the Asaphic circle of 
songs. 


The task of the precentor is assigned by the inscription to 
Jeduthun ( Chethib: Jedithun), for b (xxxix. 1) alternates with 
bv (lxii. 1) ; and the idea that pnn' denotes the whole of the 
Jeduthunites (“overseer over . . .”) might be possible, but 
is without example. 

The strophe schema of the Psalm is 7. 12. 12. 12. 2. The 
first three strophes or groups of stiehs close with Sela . 


Vers. 2-4. The poet is resolved to pray without intermis¬ 
sion, and he prays; for his soul is comfortless and sorely tempted 
by the vast distance between the former days and the present 
times. According to the pointing, pixni appears to be meant 
to be imperative after the form ^'t?PP, which occurs instead of 
tapn and *"&'l?pp, cf. xciv. 1, Isa. xliii. 8, Jer. xvii. 18, and the 
mode of writing ^'Bpp, cxlii. 5, 2 Kings viii. 6, and frequently; 
therefore et audi = ut audias (cf. 2 Sam. xxi. 3). But such 
an isolated form of address is not to be tolerated; W&?ni has 

* A i 

been regarded as per/, consec. in the sense of ut audiaty although 
this modification of Into in connection with the appear¬ 
ing of the Waw consec . cannot be supported in any other 
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instance (Ew. § 234, e)> and Kiinchi on this account tries to 
persuade himself to that which is impossible, viz. that 1'txni in 
respect of sound stands for The preterites in ver. 3 

express that which has commenced and which will go on. The 
poet labours in his present time of affliction to press forward to 
the Lord, who has withdrawn from him ; his hand is diffused, i.e. 
stretched out (not: poured out, for the radical meaning of "133, 
as the Syriac shows, is 'protrahere) y in the night-time without 
wearying and leaving off; it is fixedly and stedfastly (n:vos, 
as it is expressed in Ex. xvii. 12) stretched out towards heaven. 
His soul is comfortless, and all Comfort up to the present re¬ 
bounds as it were from it (cf. Gen. xxxvii. 35, Jer. xxxi. 15). 
If he remembers God, who was once near to him, then he is com¬ 
pelled to groan (cf. lv. 18, 3; and on the cohortative form of 
a Lamed He verb, cf. Ges. § 75, 6), because He has hidden 
Himself from him; if he muses, in order to find Him again, 
then his spirit veils itself, i.e. it sinks into night and feebleness 
(sjtDynn as in cvii. 5, cxlii. 4, cxliii. 4). Each of the two mem¬ 
bers of ver. 4 are protasis and apodosis ; concerning this emo¬ 
tional kind of structure of a sentence, vid. Ewald, § 357, b. 

Vers. 5-10. He calls his eyelids the “guards of my eyes. 1 ’ 
He who holds these so that they remain open when they want 
to shut together for sleep, is God; for his looking up to Him 
keeps the poet awake in spite of all overstraining of his powers. 
Hupfeld and others render thus: u Thou hast held, i.e. caused 
to last, the night-watches of mine eyes,”—which is affected in 
thought and expression. The preterites state what has been 
hitherto and has not yet come to a close. He still endures, as 
formerly, such thumps and blows within him, as though he lay 
upon an anvil (and his voice fails him. Then silent 
soliloquy takes the place of audible prayer; he throws himself 
back in thought to the days of old (cxliii. 5), the years of past 
periods (Isa. li. 9), which were so rich in the proofs of the 
power and loving-kindness of the God who was then manifest, 
but is now hidden. He remembers the happier past of his 
people and his own, inasmuch as he now in the night purposely 
calls back to himself in his mind the time when joyful thank¬ 
fulness impelled him to the song of praise accompanied by the 
music of the harp (nW?3 belongs according to the accents to 
the verb, not to Tl3'23, although that construction certainly is 
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strongly commended by parallel passages like xvi. 7, xlii. 9, 
xcii. 3, cf. Job xxxv. 10), in place of which, crying and sighing 
and gloomy silence have now entered. He gives himself up to 
musing “with his heart,’ 1 i.e. in the retirement of his inmost 
nature, inasmuch as he allows his thoughts incessantly to hover 
to and fro between the present and the former days, and in 
consequence of this ( fut . consec. as in xlii. 6) his spirit betakes 
itself to scrupulizing (what the LXX. reproduces with aicak- 
XetVj Aquila with atcaXevtuv) —his conflict of temptation grows 
fiercer. Now follow the two doubting questions of the tempted 
one: he asks in different applications, vers. 8-10 (cf. lxxxv. 6), 
whether it is then all at an end with God’s loving-kindness and 

O 

promise, at the same time saying to himself, that this never¬ 
theless is at variance with the unchangeableness of His nature 
(Mai. iii. 6) and the inviolability of His covenant. D2K (only 
occurring as a 3. prat.) alternates with "IDS (xii. 2). nian is an 
infinitive construct formed after the manner of the Lamed He 
verbs, which, however, does also occur as infinitive absolute 
(niw, Ezek. xxxvi. 3, cf. on xvii. 3); Gesenius and Olshausen 
(who doubts this infinitive form, § 245, j) explain it, as do 
Aben-Ezra and Kimclii, as the plural of a substantive nan, but 
in the passage cited from Ezekiel ( [vid . Hitzig) such a substan¬ 
tival plural is syntactically impossible. D’Dnn fSjj is to draw 
together or contract and draw back one’s compassion, so that 
it does not manifest itself outwardly, just as he who will not 
give shuts (ffei?') his hand (Deut. xv. 7 ; ct. supra , xvii. 10). 

Vers. 11-16. With the poet introduces the self-en¬ 
couragement with which he has hitherto calmed himself when 
such questions of temptation were w'ont to intrude themselves 
upon him, and with which he still soothes himself. In the 
rendering of (with the tone regularly drawn back before 

the following monosyllable) even the Targum wavers between 
'niJHD (my affliction) and 'Htya (my supplication); and just in 
the same way, in the rendering of ver. 115, between 

v ' O * • - 

(have changed) and (years), nw cannot possibly signify 
“change” in an active sense, as Luther renders: “Tile right 
hand of the Most High can change everytning,” but only a 
having become different (LXX. aud the Quinta 
Symmachus eVtSeurepajo’^), after which Maurer, Ilupfeld, and 
Hitzig render thus: iny affliction is this, that the right hand of 
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the Most High has changed. But after we have read nuty in 
ver. 6 as a poetical plural of a year, we have first of all to 
see whether it may not have the same signification here. And 
many possible interpretations present themselves. It can be 
interpreted : “ my supplication is this: years of the right hand 
of the Most High” (viz. that years like to the former ones may 
be renewed); but this thought is not suited to the introduction 
with "iptO. We must either interpret it: my sickness, viz. 
from the side of God, ue. the temptation which befalls me from 
Him, the affliction ordained by Him for me (Aquila appaxTria 
liov) y is this (cf. Jer. x. 19); or, since in this case the unam¬ 
biguous would have been used instead of the Piel: my 
being pierced, my wounding, my sorrow is this (Symmachus 
TpQJCTf? flOVy inf . Kal from cix. 22, after the form ni3H 
from }3H)—they are years of the right hand of the Most High, 
i,e. those which God’s mighty hand, under which I have to 
humble myself (1 Pet. v. 6), has formed and measured out to 
me. In connection with this way of taking ver. 115, ver. 12a 
is now suitably and easily attached to what has gone before. 
The poet says to himself that the affliction allotted to him 
has its time, and will not last for ever. Therein lies a hope 
which makes the retrospective glance into the happier past a 
source of consolation to him. In ver. 12a the Chethib is 
to be retained, for the '3 in ver. 125 is thus best explained: 
“ I bring to remembrance, i.e. make known with praise or cele¬ 
brate (Isa. lxiii. 7), the deeds of Jah, for I will remember Thy 
wondrous doing from days of old.” His sorrow over the 
distance between the present and the past is now mitigated by 
the hope that God’s right hand, which now casts down, will 
also again in His own time raise up. Therefore he will now, 
as the advance from the indicative to the cohortative (cf. xvii. 
15) imports, thoroughly console and refresh himself with God’s 
work of salvation in all its miraculous manifestations from the 
earliest times, is the most concise and comprehensive 
appellation for the God of the history of redemption, who, as 
Habakkuk prays, will revive His work of redemption in the 
midst of the years to come, and bring it to a glorious issue. 
To Him who then was and who will yet come the poet now 
brings praise and celebration. The way of God is His historical 
rule, and more especially, as in Hab. iii. 6, His redemp- 

VOL. IL 23 
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tive rule. The primary passage Ex. xv. 11 (cf. Ps. Ixviii. 25) 
shows that Bhp3 is not to be rendered “in the sanctuary” 
(LXX. iv tq> aylq>) } but “in holiness” (Symmachus iv ayt- 
aafia)). Holy and glorious in love and in anger, God goes 
through history, and shows Himself there as the incomparable 
One, with whose greatness no being, and least of all any one of 
the beingless gods, can be measured. He is tan, the God, 
God absolutely and exclusively, a miracle-working (sta nfcfy 
not N.ta nefy cf. Gen. i. 11*) God, and a God who by these 
very means reveals Himself as the living and supra-mundane 
God. He has made His omnipotence known among the 
peoples, viz., as ver. 16 says, by the redemption of His people, 
the tribes of Jacob and the double tribe of Joseph, out of 
Egypt,—a deed of His arm, Le . the work of His own might, 
by which He has proved Himself to all peoples and to the 
whole earth to be the Lord of the world and the God of salva¬ 


tion (Ex. ix. 16, xv. 14). brachio scil. extenso (Ex. vi. 6, 

Deut. iv. 34, and frequently), just as in lxxv. 6, collo 

scil. erecto. The music here strikes in; the whole strophe is 
an overture to the following hymn in celebration of God, the 
Redeemer out of Egypt. 

Vers. 17-20. When He directed His glance towards the 
Red Sea, which stood in the way of His redeemed, the waters 
immediately fell as it were into pangs of travail (^'n*, as in 
Hab. iii. 10, not ^'n s i) ? also the billows of the deep trembled; 
for before the omnipotence of God the Redeemer, which creates 
a new T thing in the midst of the old creation, the rules of the 
ordinary course of nature become unhinged. There now follow 
in vers. 18,19 lines taken from the picture of a thunder-storm. 
The poet wishes to describe how all the powers of nature be¬ 
came the servants of the majestic revelation of Jahve, when He 
executed judgment on Egypt and delivered Israel. onf, Poel 
of D1| (cognate 31J, .jiEthiopic DM, to rain), signifies inten- 


* The jo inin g of the second word, accented on the first syllable and 
closely allied in sense, on to the first, which is accented on the ultima (the 
tone of which, under certain circumstances, retreats to the penult ., MD3 
"Mns) or monosyllabic, by means of the hardening Dagesh (the so-called 
p'm), only takes place when that first word ends in n — or n —, not wheu 

' V T 

it ends in n —. 
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sively: to stream forth in full torrents. Instead of this line, 
Habakkuk, with a change of the letters of the primary passage, 
which is usual in Jeremiah more especially, has D'o D^T. 
The rumbling which the cause to sound forth (tifu, cf. 

lxviii. 34) is the thunder. The arrows of God (T^f!, ia 
Habakkuk T«*n) are the lightnings. The Hithpa. (instead of 
which Habakkuk has o!?rP) depicts their busy darting hither 
and thither in the service of the omnipotence that sends them 
forth. It is open to question whether denotes the roll of 
the thunder (Aben-Ezra, Maurer, Bottcher): the sound of Thy 
thunder went rolling forth (cf. xxix. 4),—or the whirlwind 
accompanying the thunder-storm (Hitzig); the usage of the 
language (Ixxxiii. 14, also Ezek. x. 13, Syriac golgolo) is in 
favour of the latter. On ver. 19£c cf. the echo in xcvii. 4. 
Amidst such commotions in nature above and below Jahve 
strode along through the sea, and made a passage for His re¬ 
deemed. His person and His working were invisible, but the 
result which attested His active presence was visible. He took 
His way through the sea, and cut His path (Chethib plural, 

as in Jer. xviii. 15) through great waters (or, according 
to Habakkuk, caused His horses to go through), without the 


* We have indicated on xviii. 12, xxxvi. 6, that the D'pW are so called 
from their thinness, but passages like xviii. 12 and the one before us do 
not favour this idea. One would think that we have more likely to go 

back to j to be distant (whence suhk , distance; saJnk, distant), and 

that D'pncy signifies the distances, like D'W, the heights, from pn# = 

suhk , in distinction from pnjy, an atom (Wetzstein). But the Hebrew 

affords no trace of this verbal stem, whereas pn^’, conlundere, 

cnmminuere (Neshwan: to pound to dust, used e.g. of the apothecary’s 
drugs), is just as much Hebrew as Arabic. And the word is actually asso- 

C O ** c / ^ 

ciated with this verb by the Arabic mind, inasmuch as 

(nubes tenues, nuhila tenuia ) is explained by Accordingly 

O^priB?, according to its primary notion, signifies that which spreads itself 
out thin and fine over a wide surface, and, according to the usage of the 
language, in contrast with the thick and heavy yiNH the uppermost 

9 ' tl 

stratum of the atmosphere, and then the clouds, as also and the 

collective and ( vid. Isaiah , i. 156, note 1), is not first of all 

the clouds, but the surface of the sky that is turned to us (Fleischer). 
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footprints (fin]5V with Dag . dirimens ) of Him who passes and 
passed through being left behind to show it. 

Ver. 21. If we have divided the strophes correctly, then 
this is the refrain-like close. Like a flock God led His 
people by Moses and Aaron (Num. xxxiii. 1) to the promised 
goal. At this favourite figure, which is as it were the mono¬ 
gram of the Psalms of Asaph and of his school, the poet stops, 
losing himself in the old history of redemption, which affords 
him comfort in abundance, and is to him a prophecy of the 
future lying behind the afflictive years of the present. 


PSALM LXXVIII. 

THE WARNING-MIRROR OF HISTORY FROM MOSES 

TO DAVID. 

1 GIVE ear, O my people, to my teaching, 

Incline your ear to the utterances of my mouth. 

2 I will open my mouth with a parable, 

I will pour forth riddles out of the days of old. 

3 What we have heard, and become conscious of, 

And our fathers have told us, 

4 We will not hide from their children ; 

Telling to the generation to come the glorious deeds of 

Jahve, 

And His proof of power and His wonders, which He hath 

done. 

5 He hath established a testimony in Jacob 
And laid down a law in Israel, 

Which He hath commanded our fathers 
To make it known unto their children; 

6 In order that the generation to come might know it, the 

children born afterwards, 

That they might arise and tell it again to their children, 

7 And might place their confidence in Elohim, 

And might not forget the deeds of God, 

And might keep His commandments— 
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8 And might not become as their fathers a stubborn and re¬ 

bellious generation, 

A generation that set not its heart aright, 

And whose spirit was not faithful towards God. 

9 The sons of Ephraim, the bow-equipped archers, 

Turned back in the day of battle. 

10 They kept not the covenant of Elohim, 

And in His law they refused to walk. 

11 And they forgot His works 

And His wonders, which He showed them. 

12 In the sight of their fathers He proved Himself to be a 

miracle-worker, 

In the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. 

13 He divided the sea, and led them through, 

And piled the waters up as a heap ; 

14 And led them in the cloud by day, 

And the whole night in a fiery light. 

15 He clave rocks in the desert, 

And gave them as it were the floods of the sea to drink 

abundantly, 

16 And brought forth streams out of the rock, 

And caused the waters to flow down like rivers. 

17 They, however, continued further to sin against Him, 

To act rebelliously towards the Most High in a parched land. 

18 They tempted God in their heart 
To desire food for their soul, 

19 And spake against Elohim, they said: 

“ Will God be able to prepare a table in the desert? 

20 Behold He smote rock, and waters gushed out, 

And streams dashed along— 

Will He also be able to give bread, 

Or to provide flesh for His people?” 

21 Therefore, hearing this, Jahve was wroth, 

And fire kindled in Jacob, 

And anger also ascended against Israel. 

22 For they believed not in Elohim, 

And trusted not in His salvation. 
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23 Nevertheless He commanded the clouds above, 
And the doors of heaven He opened; 

24 He rained upon them manna to eat, 

And corn of heaven gave He unto them. 

25 Bread of angels did man eat, 

Meat He sent them in superabundance. 

26 He caused the east wind to blow in the heaven, 
And by His power brought on the south wind, 

27 And rained flesh upon them like the dust, 

And winged fowls as the sand of the seas. 

28 And it fell within the circuit of its camp, 

Round about its tents. 

29 Then they did eat and were well filled, 

And their desire He fulfilled to them. 

30 Still they were not estranged from their desire, 
The food was still in their mouth, 

31 Then the anger of Elohim went up against them, 
And slew among their fat ones, 

And smote down the young men of Israel. 

32 For all this they sinned still more, 

And believed not in His wonders. 

33 Then He made their days vanish in a breath. 
And their years in sudden haste. 

34 When He slew them, they inquired after Him, 
They turned back and sought God diligently, 

35 And remembered that Elohim was their rock, 
And God the Most High their Redeemer. 

36 They appeased Him with their mouth, 

And with their tongue they lied unto Him; 

37 But their heart was not stedfast with Him, 

And they did not prove faithful in His covenant. 

38 Nevertheless He is full of compassion— 

He forgiveth iniquity and doth not destroy. 

And hath ofttimes restrained His anger, 

And stirred not up all His fury. 
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39 He remembered that they were flesh, 

A breath of wind that passeth by and returneth not. 

40 How oft did they provoke Him in the desert, 

Did they grieve Him in the wilderness 1 

11 And again and again they sought God, 

And vexed the Holy One of Israel. 

42 They remembered not His hand, 

The day when He delivered them from the oppressor, 

43 When He set His signs in Egypt 

And His remarkable deeds in the field of Zoan. 

44 He turned their Niles into blood, 

And their running waters they could not drink, 

45 He sent gad-flies against them, which devoured them, 
And frogs, which brought destruction upon them. 

46 He gave the fruit of their field to the cricket, 

And their labour to the locust; 

47 He smote down their vine with hail, 

And their sycamore-trees with hail-stones; 

18 And He gave over their cattle to the hail, 

And their flocks to the lightnings. 

49 He let loose upon them the burning of His anger, 
Indignation and fury and distress, 

An embassy of angels of misfortune; 

50 He made plain a way for His anger, 

He spared not their soul from death, 

And their life He gave over to the pestilence. 

51 He smote all the first-born in Egypt, 

The firstlings of manly strength in the tents of Ham. 

52 Then He made His own people to go forth like sheep, 
And guided them like a flock in the desert; 

53 And He led them safely without fear, 

But their enemies the sea covered. 

54 He brought them to His holy border, 

To the mountain, which His right hand had acquired; 

55 He drove out nations before them, 
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And allotted them as a marked out inheritance, 

And settled the tribes of Israel in their tents. 

■ 

56 Nevertheless they tempted and provoked Elohim the Moat 

High, 

And His testimonies they kept not. 

57 They turned back and fell away like their fathers, 

They turned aside like a deceitful bow. 

58 They incensed Him by their high places, 

And by their idols they excited His jealousy* 

59 Elohim heard and was wroth, 

And became greatly wearied with Israel. 

60 Then He cast off the tabernacle of Shiloh, 

The tent which He had pitched among men; 

61 He gave His might into captivity, 

And His glory into the oppressor’s hand. 

62 He gave over His people to the sword, 

Aud was wroth concerning His inheritance. 

63 Their young men fire devoured, 

And for their maidens they sang no bridal song. 

64 Their priests, by the sword they fell, 

And their widows could not mourn. 

65 Then the Lord awaked as one sleeping, 

As a hero, shouting from wine, 

66 And smote their oppressors behind, 

Eternal reproach did He put upon them— 

67 And He despised the tent of Joseph, 

And the tribe of Ephraim He chose not. 

68 He chose the tribe of Judah, 

The mount Zion, which He hath loved. 

69 And He built, as the heights of heaven, His sanctuary, 
Like the earth which He hath founded for ever. 

70 And He chose David His servant, 

And took him from the sheep-folds; 

71 Following the ewes that gave suck He took him away 
To pasture Jacob His people, 

And Israel His inheritance. 
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72 And he pastured them according to the integrity of his 

heart, 

And with judicious hands he led them. 

In the last verse of Ps. lxxvii. Israel appears as a flock 
which is led by Moses and Aaron; in the last verse of Ps. 
lxxviii. as a flock which is led by David, of a pure heart, with 
judicious hands. Both Psalms also meet in thoughts and ex¬ 
pressions, just as the of both leads one to expect. Ps. 
lxxviii. is called Mashil , a meditation . The word would also be 
appropriate here in the signification “a didactic poem.” For 
the history of Israel is recapitulated here from the leading 
forth out of Egypt through the time of the Judges down to 
David, and that with the practical application for the present 
age that they should cleave faithfully to Jalive, more faith¬ 
fully than the rebellious generation of the fathers. After the 
manner of the Psalms of Asaph the Ephraimites are made 
specially prominent out of the whole body of the people, their 
disobedience as well as the rejection of Shiloh and the election 
of David, by which it was for ever at an end with the supremacy 
of Ephraim and also of his brother-tribe of Benjamin. 

The old Asaphic origin of the Psalm has been contested:— 
(1) Because ver. 9 may be referred to the apostasy of Ephraim 
and of the other tribes, that is to say, to the division of the 
kingdom. But this reference is capriciously imagined to be 
read in ver. 9. (2) Because the Psalm betrays a malice, indeed 

a national hatred against Ephraim, such as is only explicable 
after the apostasy of the ten tribes. But the alienation and 
jealousy between Ephraim and Judah is older than the rupture 
of the kingdom. The northern tribes, in consequence of their 
position, which was more exposed to contact with the heathen 
world, had already assumed a different character from that of 
Judah living in patriarchal seclusion. They could boast of a 
more excited, more martial history, one richer in exploit; in the 
time of the Judges especially, there is scarcely any mention of 
Judah. Hence Judah was little thought of by them, especially 
by powerful Ephraim, which regarded itself as the foremost 
tribe of all the tribes. From the beginning of Saul’s persecu¬ 
tion of David, however, when the stricter principle of the south 
came first of all into decisive conflict for the mastery with the 
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more lax principle of the Ephraimites, until the rebellion of 
Jeroboam against Solomon, there runs through the history of 
Israel a series of facts which reveal a deep reft between Judah 
and the other tribes, more especially Benjamin and Ephraim. 
Though, therefore, it were true that a tone hostile to Ephraim 
is expressed in the Psalm, this would not be any evidence 
against its old Asaphic origin, since the psalmist rests upon 
facts, and, without basing the preference of Judah upon merit, 
he everywhere contemplates the sin of Ephraim, without any 
Judaean boasting, in a connection with the sin of the whole 
nation, which involves all in the responsibility. Nor is ver. 
69 against Asaph the cotemporary of David; for Asaph may 
certainly have seen the building of the Temple of Solomon as 
it towered upwards to the skies, and Caspari in his Essay on 
the Holy One of Israel (. Luther . Zeitschrift , 1844, 3) has 
shown that even the divine name does not militate 

against him. We have seen in connection with Ps. lxxvi. how 
deeply imbued Isaiah’s language is with that of the Psalms of 
Asaph. It cannot surprise us if Asaph is Isaiah’s predecessor 
in the use of the name u the Holy One of Israel.” The fact, 
however, that the writer of the Psalm takes the words and 
colours of his narration from all five books of the Pentateuch, 
with the exception of Leviticus, is not opposed to our view of 
the origin of the Pentateuch, but favourable to it. The author 
of the Book of Job, with whom in ver. 64 he verbally coin¬ 
cides, is regarded by us as younger; and the points of contact 
with other Psalms inscribed u by David,” u by the sons of 
Korah,” and i( by Asaph,” do not admit of being employed for 
ascertaining his time, since the poet is by no means an unin¬ 
dependent imitator. 

The manner of representation which characterizes the Psalm 
becomes epical in its extension, but is at the same time concise 
after the sententious style. The separate historical statements 
have a gnome-like finish, and a gem-like elegance. The whole 
falls into two principal parts, vers. 1-37, 38-72 ; the second 
part passes over from the God-tempting unthankfulness of the 
Israel of the desert to that of the Israel of Canaan. Every 
three strophes form one group. 

Vers. 1—11. The poet begins very similarly to the poet of 
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Ps. xlix. He comes forward among the people as a preacher, 
and demands for his tora a willing, attentive hearing, rnin is 
the word for every human doctrine or instruction, especially 
for the prophetic discourse which sets forth and propagates the 
substance of the divine teaching. Asaph is a prophet, hence 
ver. 2 is quoted in Matt. xiii. 34 sq. as pqOev Sta rov Trpo^rjrov * 
He here recounts to the people their history from that 

Egyptaeo-Sinaitic age of yore to which Israel’s national inde¬ 
pendence and specific position in relation to the rest of the 
world goes back. It is not, however, with the external aspect 
of the history that he has to do, but with its internal teachings. 

is an allegory or parable, 7rapa/3o\ijj more particularly the 
apophthegm as the characteristic species of poetry belonging to 
the Chokma , and then in general a discourse of an elevated 
style, full of figures, thoughtful, pithy, and rounded. nTn is 
that which is entangled, knotted, involved, perplexe dictum . 
The poet, however, does not mean to say that he will literally 
discourse gnomic sentences and propound riddles, but that he 
will set forth the history of the fathers after the manner of a 
parable and riddle, so that it may become as a parable, Le. a 
didactic history, and its events as marks of interrogation and 
nota-be e’s to the present age. The LXX. renders thus: 

avol^Q) ev 7 rapaftoXals to a to pa pov y (pOey^opac TrpoflXrfpaTa 

air apx?}?. Instead of this the Gospel by Matthew has: avol^a> 
ip TrapafloXali ; to err6 pa pov y ipevfjopat tcetcpvppeva airo tcaTa- 
3o\r}s ( [tcoapov ), and recognises in this language of the Psalm 
a propteey of Christ; because it is moulded so appropriately 
for the mouth of Him who is the Fulfiller not only of the Law 
and of Prophecy, but also of the vocation of the prophet. It 
is the object-clause to "in?}, and not a relative clause belonging 
to the “ riddles out of the age of yore,” that follows in ver. 3 
with for that which has been heard only becomes riddles 

by the appropriation and turn the poet gives to it. Ver. 3 
begins a new period (cf. Ixix. 27, Jer. xiv. 1, and frequently): 
What we have heard, and in consequence thereof known, and 
what our fathers have told us (word for word, like xliv. 2, 


* The reading 'Waatov tqu ^do^vjtov is, although erroneous, never¬ 
theless ancient; since even the Clementine Homilies introduce this passage 
as the language of Isaiah. 
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Judg. vi. 13), that will we not hide from their children (cf. 
Job xv. 18). The accentuation is perfectly correct. The 
JReMa by DM3D has a greater distinctive force than the Rebta 
by pint* (ypf ?); it is therefore to be rendered: telling to the 
later generation (which is just what is intended by the offspring 
of the fathers) the glorious deeds of Jahve, etc. The fut. 
consec . joins on to nb>y Glorious deeds, proofs of 

power, miracles hath He wrought, and in connection therewith 
set up an admonition in Jacob, and laid down an order in 
Israel, which He commanded our fathers, viz. to propagate by 
tradition the remembrance of those mighty deeds (Ex. xiii. 8, 
14, Deut. iv. 9, and other passages). DlTHir6 has the same 
object as Drynirn in Deut. iv. 9, Josh. iv. 22. The matter in 
question is not the giving of the Law in general, as the purpose 
of which, the keeping of the laws, ought then to have been 
mentioned before anything else, but a precept, the purpose of 
which was the further proclamation of the magnalia Dei , and 
indirectly the promotion of trust in God and fidelity to the 
Law; cf. lxxxi. 5 sq., where the special precept concerning the 
celebration of the Feast of the Passover is described as a 

•» 

laid down in Joseph. The following generation, the children, 
which shall be born in the course of the ages, were to know 
concerning His deeds, and also themselves to rise up (tt^p), 
not: come into being, like the of the older model-passage 
xxii. 32) and to tell them further to their children, in order 
that these might place their confidence in God (^p3 like 
npnp IVP in lxxiii. 28), and might not forget the mighty deeds 
of God (lxxvii. 12), and might keep His commandments, 
being warned by the disobedience of the fathers. The genera¬ 
tion of the latter is called rnb* "n^ D > just as the degenerate son 
that is to be stoned is called in Deut. xxi. 18. tai 5 J'pn, to direct 
one's heart, i,e. to give it the right direction or tendency, to 
put it into the right state, is to be understood after ver. 37, 2 
Chron. xx. 33, Sir. ii. 17. 

Ver. 9, which comes in now in the midst of this description, 
is awkward and unintelligible. The supposition that “ the sons 
of Ephraim ” is an appellation for the whole of Israel is refuted 
by vers. 67 sq. The rejection of Ephraim and the election of 
Judah is the point into which the historical retrospect runs 
out; how then can “the sons of Ephraim” denote Israel as a 
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whole? And yet what is here said of the Ephraimites also 
holds good of the Israelites in general, as ver. 57 shows. The 
fact, however, that the Ephraimites are made specially con¬ 
spicuous out of the “generation” of all Israel, is intelligible 
from the special interest which the Psalms of Asaph take in 
the tribes of Joseph, and here particularly from the purpose of 
practically preparing the way for the rejection of Shiloh and 
Ephraim related further on. In vers. 10 and 11 the Ephraim¬ 
ites are also still spoken of; and it is not until ver. 12, with the 
words “ in sight of their fathers,” that we come back again to 
the nation at large. The Ephraimites are called rit?P“'Dh 'ptsnj 

c r v it •• i • i 

in the sense of nirp 'Dn ft&rp vena; the two participial construct 
4 rms do not stand in subordination but in co-ordination, as in 
Jer. xlvi. 9, Deut. xxxiii. 19, 2 Sam. xx. 19, just as in other 
instances also two substantives, of which one is the explanation 
of the other, are combined by means of the construct, Job xx. 
17, cf. 2 Kings xvii. 13 Ken . It is therefore: those who pre¬ 
pare the bow, i.e . those arming themselves therewith (p^ as in 
1 Chron. xii. 2, 2 Chron. xvii. 17), those who cast the bow, i.e . 
tl ose shooting arrows from the bow (Jer. iv. 29), cf. Bottcher, 
§ 728. What is predicated of them, viz. “they turned round” 
(:.BH as in Judg. xx. 39, 41), stands in contrast with this their 
al ility to bear arms and to defend themselves, as a disappointed 
ex Dectation. Is what is meant thereby, that the powerful war¬ 
like tribe of Ephraim grew weary in the work of the conquest 
of Danaan (Judg. ch. i.), and did not render the services which 
might have been expected from it? Since the historical retro¬ 
spect does not enter into details until ver. 12 onwards, this 
special historical reference would come too early here; the 
statement consequently must be understood more generally 
and, according to ver. 57, figuratively: Ephraim proved itself 
unstable and faint-hearted in defending and in conducting the 
cause of God, it gave it up, it abandoned it. They did not 
act as the covenant of God required of them, they refused to 
walk (ro^, cf. Eccles. i. 7) within the limit and track of 
His Tora, and forgat the deeds of God of which they had been 
eye-witnesses under Moses and under Joshua, their comrades 
of the same family. 

Vers. 12-25. It is now related how wonderfully God led 
the fathers of these Ephraimites, who behaved themselves so 
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badly as the leading tribe of Israel, in the desert; how they 
again and again ever indulged sinful murmuring, and still He 
continued to give proofs of His power and of His loving-kind¬ 
ness. The (according to Num. xiii. 22) very ancient Zoan 
( Tanis ), ancient Egyptian Zane ) Coptic G'ane y on the east 
bank of the Tanitic arm of the Nile, so called therefrom— 
according to the researches to which the Turin Papyrus No. 
112 has led, identical with Avaris ( vid . on Isa. xix. 11) *—was 
the seat of the Hyksos dynasties that ruled in the eastern 
Delta, where after their overthrow Rameses II., the Pharaoh of 
the bondage, in order to propitiate the enraged mass of the 
Semitic population of Lower Egypt, embraced the worship of 
Baal instituted by King Apophis. The colossal sitting figure 
of Rameses II. in the pillared court of the Royal Museum in 
Berlin, says Brugsch (Aus dem Orient ii. 45), is the figure 
which Rameses himself dedicated to the temple of Baal in 
Tanis and set up before its entrance. This mighty colossus is 
a cotemporary of Moses, who certainly once looked upon this 
monument when, as Ps. lxxviii. says, he “ wrought wonders in 
the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan.” The psalmist, more¬ 
over, keeps very close to the Tora in his reproduction of the 
history of the Exodus, and in fact so close that he must have 
had it before him in the entirety of its several parts, the 
Deuteronomic, Elohimistic, and Jehovistic. Concerning the 
rule by which it is pointed 'asa pMle , vid . on lii, 5. The pri¬ 
mary passage to ver. 135 (cf. ver. 16) is Ex. xv. 8. 

is a pile, i.e. a piled up heap or mass, as in xxxiii. 7. And 
ver. 14 is the abbreviation of Ex. xiii. 21. In vers. 15 sq. 
the writer condenses into one the two instances of the giving of 
water from the rock, in the first year of the Exodus (Ex. ch. 
xvii.) and in the fortieth year (Num. ch. xx.). The Piel 
and the plural correspond to this compression. H3T is not 
an adjective (after the analogy of nan but an adverb as 

in lxii. 3; for the giving to drink needs a qualificative, but niBJin 
does not need any enhancement. Kyi*} has i instead of e as in 

cv. 43. 


* The identity of Avaris and Tanis is in the meanwhile again become 
doubtful. Tanis was the Hyksos city, but Pelusium = Avaris the Hyksos 
fortress; vid. Petermann’s MiUheilungen , 1866, S. 296-298. 
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The fact that the subject is continued in ver. 17 with 
without mention having been made of any sinning on the part 
of the generation of the desert, is explicable from the considera¬ 
tion that the remembrance of that murmuring is closely con¬ 
nected with the giving of water from the rock to which the 
names Massah u-Meribah and Menbath-Kadesk (cf. Num. xx. 
13 with xxvii. 14, Deut. xxxii. 51) point back: they went on 
(niy) sinning against Him, in spite of the miracles they experi¬ 
enced. nhp^ is syncopated from as in Isa. iii. 8. The 

poet in ver. 18 condenses the account of the manifestations of 
discontent which preceded the giving of the quails and manna 
(Ex. ch. xvi.), and the second giving of quails (Num. ch. xi.), 
as he has done the two cases of the giving of water from 
the rock in ver. 15. They tempted God by unbelievingly and 
defiantly demanding postulando , E\v. § 280, d) instead 

of trustfully hoping and praying. points to the evil 

fountain of the heart, and describes their longing as a 

sensual eagerness, a lusting after it. Instead of allowing the 
miracles hitherto wrought to work faith in them, they made 
the miracles themselves the starting-point of fresh doubts. 
The poet here clothes what we read in Ex. xvi. 3, Num. xi. 4 
sqq., xxi. 5, in a poetic dress. In the unbelief reaches its 
climax, it sounds like self-irony. On the co-ordinating con¬ 
struction il therefore Jahve heard it and was wroth,” cf. Isa. v. 
4, xii. 1, L 2, Rom. vi. 17. The allusion is to the wrath-burn¬ 
ing at Taberah (Tab'era), Num. xi. 1-3, which preceded the 
giving of the quails in the second year of the Exodus. For it 
is obvious that ver. 21 and Num. xi. 1 coincide, KM isynM 
here being suggested by the of that passage, and 

r6y being the opposite of KWn yp^m in ver. 2. A confla¬ 
gration broke out at that time in the camp, at the same time, 
however, with the breaking out of God’s anger. The nexus 
between the anger and the fire is here an outward one, whereas 
in Num. xi. 1 it is an internal one. The ground upon which the 
wrathful decree is based, which is only hinted at there, is here 
more minutely given in ver. 22: they believed not in Elohim 
(yid. Num. xiv. 11), i.e. did not rest with believing confidence 
in Him. and trusted not in His salvation, viz. that which they 
had experienced in the redemption out of Egypt (Ex. xiv. 13, 
xv. 2), and which was thereby guaranteed for time to come. 
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Now, however, when Taberah is here followed first by the 
giving of the manna, vers. 23-25, then by the giving of the 
quails, vers. 26-29, the course of the events 13 deranged, 
since the giving of the manna had preceded that burning, and 
it was only the giving of the quails that followed it. This 
putting together of the two givings out of order was rendered 
necessary by the preceding condensation (in vers. 18-20) 
of the clamorous desire for a more abundant supply of food 
before each of these events. Notwithstanding Israel’s unbelief, 
He still remained faithful: He caused manna to rain down 
out of the opened gates of heaven (cf. “ the windows of 
heaven,” Gen. vii. 11, 2 Kings vii. 2, Mai. iii. 10), that is to 
say, in richest abundance. The manna is called corn (as in 
cv. 40, after Ex. xvi. 4, it is called bread) of heaven, because 
it descended in the form of grains of corn, and supplied the 
place of bread-corn during the forty years. Dn^ the 

LXX. correctly renders dprov a/yyeXcov (D'T'aN = nb '*}33, ciii. 
20). The manna is called “ bread of angels” (Wisd. xvi. 20) 
as being bread from heaven (ver. 24, cv. 40), the dwelling- 
place of angels, as being mann es-semd , heaven’s gift, its 
Arabic name,—a name which also belongs to the vegetable 
manna which flows out of the Tamarix mannifera in conse¬ 
quence of the puncture of the Coccus manniparus , and is even 
at the present day invaluable to the inhabitants of the desert 
of Sinai. is the antithesis to Q'TSK; for if it signified 
“ every one,” would have been said (Hitzig). HTV as in 
Ex. xii. 39 ; as in Ex. xvi. 3, cf. 8. 

Vers. 26-37. Passing over to the giving of the quails, the 
poet is thinking chiefly of the first occasion mentioned in Ex. 
ch. xvi., which directly preceded the giving of the manna. But 
the description follows the second: V& (He caused to depart, 
set out) after Num. xi. 31. “East” and “south” belong 
together: it was a south-east wind from the JElanitic Gulf. 
“ To rain down ” is a figurative expression for a plentiful giving 
or dispensing from above. “ Its camp, its tents,” are those of 
Israel, Num. xi. 31, cf. Ex. xvi. 13. The nwn, occurring 
twice, vers. 29, 30 (of the object of strong desire, as in xxi. 3), 
points to Kibrolli-hattaavah , the scene of this carnal lusting; 
fcOnn is the transitive of the Kin in Prov. xiii. 12. In vers. 30, 
31 even in the construction the poet closely follows Num. xi. 
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33 (cf. also VlT with aversion, loathing, Num. xi. 20). 

The Waw unites what takes place simultaneously; a construc¬ 
tion w'hich presents the advantage of being able to give special 
prominence to the subject. The wrath of God consisted in 
the breaking out of a sickness which was the result of immode¬ 
rate indulgence, and to which even the best-nourished and 
most youthfully vigorous fell a prey. When the poet goes on 
in ver. 32 to say that in spite of these visitations (nN’rion) they 
went on sinning, he has chiefly before his mind the outbreak 
of “fat” rebelliousness after the return of the spies, cf. ver. 
325 with Num. xiv. 11. And ver. 33 refers to the judgment 
of death in the wilderness threatened at that time to all who 
had come out of Egypt from twenty years old and upward 
(Num. xiv. 28-34). Their life devoted to death vanished from 
that time onwards breath-like instability, and in 

undurable precipitancy; the mode of expression in xxxi. 11, 
Job xxxvi. 1 suggests to the poet an expressive play of words. 
When now a special judgment suddenly and violently thinned 
the generation that otherwise was dying off, as in Num. xxi. 
G sqq., then they inquired after Him, they again sought His 
favour, those who were still preserved in the midst of this dying 
again remembered the God who had proved Himself to be a 
“Rock” (Deut. xxxii. 15, 18, 37) and to be a “Redeemer” 
(Gen. xlviii. 16) to them. And what next*? Vers. 36, # 37 
tell us what effect they gave to this disposition to return to 
God. They appeased Him with their mouth, is meant to say : 
they sought to win Him over to themselves by fair speeches, 
inasmuch as they thus anthropopathically conceived of God, 
and with their tongue they played the hypocrite to Him; their 
heart, however, was not sincere towards Him (pV like HK in 
ver. 8), i.e. not directed straight towards Him, and they proved 
themselves not stedfast (7rt<7Tol, or properly fiefiatoi) in their 
covenant-relationship to Him. 

Vers. 38-48. The second part of the Psalm now begins. 
God, notwithstanding, in His compassion restrains His anger; 
but Israel’s God-tempting conduct was continued, even after the 


* According to the reckoning of the Masora this ver. 36 is the middle 
verse of the 2527 verses of the Psalter (Buxtorf, Tiberias , 1620, p. 133). 
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journey through the desert, in Canaan, and the miracles of 
judgment amidst which the deliverance out of Egypt had been 
effected were forgotten. With NVil in ver. 38 # begins an ad¬ 
versative clause, which is of universal import as far as rpn^ and 
then becomes historical. Ver. 386 expands what lies in D*rn: 
He expiates iniquity and, by letting mercy instead of right take 
its course, arrests the destruction of the sinner. With n3"im 

/ T l • • 

(Ges. § 142, 2) this universal truth is supported out of the 
history of Israel. As this history shows, He has many a time 
called back His anger, i.e. checked it in its course, and not 
stirred up all His glowing anger (cf. Isa. xlii. 13), i.e . His anger 
in all its fulness and intensity. We see that ver. 38 cd is 
intended historically, from the fact more particularly that if 
the whole of ver. 38 were intended as abstract, ver. 39 
would inadequately express the result which accrued to Israel 
from this conduct of God. If, however, ver. 38 cd refers to 
His conduct towards Israel, then ver. 39 follows with the 
ground of the determination, and that in the form of an in¬ 
ference drawn from such conduct towards Israel. He mode¬ 
rated His anger against Israel, and consequently took human 
frailty and perishableness into consideration. The fact that 
man is flesh (which not merely affirms his physical fragility, 
but also his moral weakness, Gen. vi. 3, cf. viii. 21), and that, 
after a short life, he falls a prey to death, determines God to 
be long-suffering and kind; it was in fact sensuous desire and 
loathing by which Israel was beguiled time after time. The 
exclamation “how oft!’ 1 ver. 40, calls attention to the praise¬ 
worthiness of this undeserved forbearance. 

But with ver. 41 the record of sins begins anew. There is 
nothing by which any reference of this ver. 41 to the last 
example of insubordination recorded in the Pentateuch, Num. 
xxv. 1-9 (Hitzig), is indicated. The poet comes back once 
more to the provocations of God by the Israel of the wilderness 
in order to expose the impious ingratitude which revealed itself 


* According to B. Kidduslun 30a, this ver. 38 is the middle one of the 
5896 {'pIDDi of the Psalter. According to B. Maccotk 226, Ps. 

lxxviii. 38, and previously Deut. xxviii. 58, 59, xxix. 8 [9], were recited 
when the forty strokes of the lash save one, which according to 2 Cor. xi. 
24 Paul received five times, were being counted out to the culprit. 
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in this conduct* ninn is the causative of nin = In7, Nnn, to 

repent, to be grieved, LXX. irapa)^vvav, The miracles of the 
time of redemption are now brought before the mind in detail, 
ad exaggerandum crimen tentationis Dei cum summa ingratitudine 
conjunctum (Venema). The time of redemption is called dv, 
as in Gen. ii. 4 the hexahemeron* niN (synon. jnj) 
is used as in Ex. x. 2. We have already met with in 

xliv. 11. The first of the plagues of Egypt (Ex. vii. 14-25), 
the turning of the waters into blood, forms the beginning in 
ver. 44. From this the poet takes a leap over to the fourth 
plague, the (LXX. fcvvofivia ), a grievous and destructive 
species of fly (Ex. viii. 16-28 [20-32]), and combines with it 
the frogs, the second plague (Ex. vii. 26 [viii. 1]—viii. 11 [15]). 
is the lesser Egyptian frog, Iiaiui Mosaica y which is even 


now called dofda . Next in ver. 46 he comes to the 

eighth plague, the locusts, ^'pn (a more select name of the 
migratory locusts than Ex. x. 1-20; the third plague, the 

gnats and midges, D'33, is left unmentioned in addition to the 
fourth, which is of a similar kind. For the chastisement by 
means of destructive living things is now closed, and in ver. 47 
follows the smiting with hail, the seventh plague, Ex. ix. 13-35. 

(with pausal a, not 6, cf. in Ezek. viii. 2 the similarly 
formed ntaBTin) in the signification hoar-frost ( Trd^yrj , LXX., 
Vulgate, Saadia, and Abulwalid), or locusts (Targum fc^na = 
23n), or ants (J. D. Michaelis), does not harmonize with the 
history; also the hoar-frost is called "HM, the ant n?D3 (collec¬ 
tive in Arabic neml). Although only conjecturing from the 
context, we understand it, with Parchon and Kimchi, of hail¬ 
stones or hail. With thick lumpy pieces of ice He smote down 
vines and sycamore-trees (. Fayum was called in ancient Egyptian 
“ the district of the sycamore ”). proceeds from the Biblical 
conception that the plant has a life of its own. The description 
of this plague is continued in ver. 48. Two MSS. present 
instead of T}3^; but even supposing that D'pKn might signify 
the fever-burnings of the pestilence (yid. on Hab. iii. 5), the 
mention of the pestilence follows in ver. 50, and the devastation 
which, according to Ex. ix. 19-22, the hail caused among the 
cattle of the Egyptians is in its right place here. Moreover 
it is expressly said in Ex. ix. 24 that there was conglomerate 
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fire among the hail; are therefore flaming, blazing 

lightnings. 

Vers. 49-59. When these plagues rose to the highest pitch, 
Israel became free, and removed, being led by its God, into 
the Land of Promise; but it continued still to behave there 
just as it had done in the desert. The poet in vers. 49-51 brings 
the fifth Egyptian plague, the pestilence (Ex. ix. 1-7), and the 
tenth and last, the smiting of the first-born (nnbzi nSD)^ Ex. ch. 
xi., xii., together. Yer. 49a sounds like Job xx. 23 (cf. below 
ver. 64). D'jn are not wicked angels, against which view 

Hengstenberg refers to the scriptural thesis of Jacobus Ode in 
his work De Angelis , Deum ad puniendos malos homines mittere 
honos angelos et ad castigandos pios usurpare malos , but angels 
that bring misfortune. The mode of construction belongs to 
the chapter of the genitival subordination of the adjective to 
the substantive, like JH Prov. vi. 24, cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 
Num. v. 18, 24, 1 Kings x. 15, Jer. xxiv. 2, and the Arabic 



the mosque of the assembling one, i.e. the 


assembling (congregational) mosque, therefore: angels (not of 
the wicked ones = wicked angels, which it might signify else¬ 
where, but) of the evil ones = evil, misfortune-bringing angels 
(Ew. § 287, a). The poet thus paraphrases the rpn^sn that is 
collectively conceived in Ex. xii. 13, 23, Heb. xi. 28. In ver. 
50a the anger is conceived of as a stream of fire, in ver. 50 b 
death as an executioner, and in 50c the pestilence as a foe. 
O'Mx JWfcO (Gen. xlix. 3, Deut. xxi. 17) is that which had 
sprung for the first time from manly vigour ( plur . intensions ). 
Egypt is called Dn as in Ps. cv. and cxi. according to Gen. x. 6, 
and is also called by themselves in ancient Egyptian Kemi , 
Coptic CliGmi, Kime (vid . Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride , ch. 
xxxiii.). When now these plagues which softened their 
Pharaoh went forth upon the Egyptians, God procured for 
His people a free departure, He guided flock-like ("n#3 like 
"n$>3, Jer. xxxi. 24, with Dag . implicitum) } i.e. as a shepherd, 
the flock of His people (the favourite figure of the Psalms of 
Asaph) through the desert,—He led them safely, removing all 
terrors out of the way and drowning their enemies in the Red 
Sea, to His holy territory, to the mountain which (n?) His right 
hand had acquired, or according to the accents (cf. supra , vol. 
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i. 169) : to the mountain there (nj), which, etc. It is not Zion 
that is meant, but, as in the primary passage Ex. xv. 16 sq., in 
accordance with the parallelism (although this is not imperative) 
and the usage of the language, which according to Isa. xi. 9, 
lvii. 13, is incontrovertible, the whole of the Holy Land with its 
mountains and valleys (cf. Deut. xi. 11). r6nj j s the poetical 
equivalent to n^rua, Num. xxxiv. 2, xxxvi. 2, and frequently. 
The Beth is Beth essentia (here in the same syntactical position 
as in Isa. xlviii. 10, Ezek. xx. 41, and also Job xxii. 24 surely): 
He made them (the heathen, viz., as in Josh, xxiii. 4 their terri¬ 
tories) fall to them (viz., as the expression implies, by lot, inua) 
as a line of inheritance, i.e. (as in cv. 11) as a portion measured 
out as an inheritance. It is only in ver. 56 (and not so early 
as ver. 41) that the narration passes over to the apostate con¬ 
duct of the children of the generation of the desert, that is to 
say, of the Israel of Canaan. Instead of VJinv from nny, the 
word here is Vnny from Hiy (a derivative of “ny, not "ipj). 
Since the apostasy did not gain ground until after the death of 
Joshua and Eleazar, it is the Israel of the period of the Judges 
that we are to think of here. n s D“i ritrp ver. 57, is not: a bow 

T • l V V 7 ’ 

of slackness, but: a bow of deceit; for the point of comparison, 
according to Hos. vii. 16, is its missing the mark: a bow that 

O ' O 

discharges its arrow in a wrong direction, that makes no sure 
shot. The verb nipi signifies not only to allow to hang down 
slack (cogn. n ?"J), but also, according to a similar conception to 
spe dejicere , to disappoint, deny. In the very act of turning 
towards God, or at least being inclined towards Him by Ilis 
tokens of power and loving-kindness, they turned (Jer. ii. 21) 
like a bow that misses the mark and disappoints both aim and 
expectation. The expression in ver. 58 is like Deut. xxxii. 16, 
21. y?B* refers to their prayer to the Ba alim (Judg. ii. 11). 
The word “laynn, which occurs three times in this Psalm, is a 
word belonging to Deuteronomy (ch. iii. 26). Ver. 59 is pur¬ 
posely worded exactly like ver. 21. The divine purpose of love 
spurned by the children just as by the fathers, was obliged in 
this case, as in the former, to pass over into angry provocation. 

Vers. 60—72. The rejection of Shiloh and of the people 
worshipping there, but later on, when the God of Israel is again 
overwhelmed by compassion, the election of Judah, and of 
Mount Zion, and of David, the king after His own heart. In 
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the time of the Judges the Tabernacle was set up in Shiloh 
(Josh, xviii. 1); there, consequently, was the central sanctuary 
of the whole people,—in the time of EH and Samuel, as follows 
from 1 Sam. ch. i.-iii., it had become a fixed temple building. 
When this building was destroyed is not known ; according to 
Judg. xviii. 30 sq., cf. Jer. vii. 12-15, it was probably not until 
the Assyrian period. The rejection of Shiloh, however, pre¬ 
ceded the destruction, and practically took place simultaneously 
with the removal of the central sanctuary to Zion; and was, 
moreover, even previously decided by the fact that the Ark of 
the covenant, when given up again by the Philistines, was not 
brought back to Shiloh, but set down in Kirjath Jearim (1 
Sam. vii. 2). The attributive clause uses pt? as 

/ 7 T t " * • 

IpETl is used in Josh, xviii. 1. The pointing is correct, for the 
words do not suffice to signify “ where He dwelleth among 
men” (Hitzig); consequently!?^ is the causative of the Kal , 
Lev. xvi. 16, Josh. xxii. 19. In ver. 61 the Ark of the cove¬ 
nant is called the might and glory of God (fay cxxxii. 8, 
cf. TO?, x Sam. iv. 21 sq.), as being the place of their presence 
in Israel and the medium of their revelation. Nevertheless, 
in the battle with the Philistines between Eben-ezer and Aphek, 
Jalive gave the Ark, which they had fetched out of Shiloh, 
into the hands of the foe in order to visit on the high-priest- 
liood of the sons of Ithamar the desecration of His ordinances, 
and there fell in that battle 30,000 footmen, and among them 
the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, the priests (1 Sam. 
ch. iv.). The fire in ver. 63 is the fire of war, as in Num. xxi. 
28, and frequently. The incident mentioned in 1 Sam. vi. 19 
is reasonably (yid, Keil) left out of consideration. By 
(LXX. erroneously, ovtc iirivO^aav = = ^Wp) are meant 

the marriage-songs (cf. Talmudic kWp'P, the nuptial tent, and 
Dp the marriage-house). “Its widows (of the people, in 
fact, of the slain) weep not” (word for w r ord as in Job xxvii. 
15) is meant of the celebration of the customary ceremony of 
mourning (Gen. xxiii. 2): they survive their husbands (which, 
with the exception of such a case as that recorded in 1 Sam. 
xiv. 19-22, is presupposed), but without being able to show 
them the last signs of honour, because the terrors of the war 
(Jer. xv. 8) prevent them. 

With ver. 65 the song takes a new turn. After the puni- 
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tive judgment lias sifted and purified Israel, God receives His 
people to Himself afresh, but in such a manner that He trans¬ 
fers the precedence of Ephraim to the tribe of Judah. He 
awakes as it were from a long sleep (xliv. 24, cf. lxxiii. 20); 
for He seemed to sleep whilst Israel had become a servant to 
the heathen; He aroused Himself, like a hero exulting by reason 
of wine, Le. like a hero whose courage is heightened by the 
strengthening and exhilarating influence of wine (Hengsten- 
berg). I?.™*? is not the Hithpal, of |n in the Arabic significa¬ 
tion, which is alien to the Hebrew, to conquer, a meaning 
which we do not need here, and which is also not adapted to 
the reflexive form (Hitzig, without any precedent, renders thus : 
who allows himself to be conquered by wine), but Hithpo . of \P r : 
to shout most heartily, after the analogy of the reflexives Jpjxnn, 
Tiunn, Jt/yriJin. The most recent defeat of the enemy which 
the poet has before his mind is that of the Philistines. The 
form of expression in ver. 66 is moulded after I Sam. v. 6 sqq. 
God smote the Philistines most literally in posteriora (LXX., 
Vulgate, and Luther). Nevertheless ver. 66 embraces all the 
victories under Samuel, Saul, and David, from 1 Sam. ch. v. 
and onwards. Now, when they were able to bring the Ark, 
which had been brought down to the battle against the Philis¬ 
tines, to a settled resting-place again, God no longer chose 
Shiloh of Ephraim, but Judah and the mountain of Zion, which 
He had loved (xlvii. 5), of Benjamitish-Judaean (Josh. xv. 63, 
Judg. i. 8, 21)—but according to the promise (Deut. xxxiii. 
12) and according to the distribution of the country ( vid . on 
lxviii. 28) Benjamitish—Jerusalem.* There God built His 
Temple D'p*pD3. Hitzig proposes instead of this to read 
D'php3; but if D'p'lp, xvi. 6, signifies amcena , then Cp*} may 
signify excelsa (cf. Isa. xlv. 2 D'Wn, Jer. xvii. 6 Q'"nn) and be 
poetically equivalent to D'DTiD: lasting as the heights of heaven, 
firm as the earth, which He hath founded for ever. Since the 
eternal duration of heaven and of the earth is quite consistent 
with a radical change in the manner of its duration, and that 
not less in the sense of the Old Testament than of the New 
(vid. e.g. Isa. Ixv. 17), so the applies not to the stone 


* According to B. Menachotli 536, Jedidiah (Solomon, 2 Sam. xii. 25) 
built the Temple in the province of Jedidiah (of Benjamin, Deut. xxxiii. 12). 
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buildiDg, but rather to the place where Jahve reveals Himself, 
and to the promise that He will have such a dwelling-place in 
Israel, and in fact in Judah. Regarded spiritually, i.e. essen¬ 
tially, apart from the accidental mode of appearing, the Temple 
upon Zion is as eternal as the kingship upon Zion with which 
the Psalm closes. The election of David gives its impress to 
the history of salvation even on into eternity. It is genuinely 
Asaphic that it is so designedly portrayed how the shepherd of 
the flock of Jesse (Isai) became the shepherd of the flock of 
Jahve, who was now to pasture old and young in Israel with 
the same care and tenderness as the ewe-lambs after which he 
went as in Gen. xxxiii. 13, and 3 njn, cf. 1 Sam. xvi. 11, 
xvii. 34, like 3 and the like). The poet is also able already 
to glory that he has fulfilled this vocation with a pure heart 
and with an intelligent mastery. And with this he closes. 
From the decease of David lyric and prophecy are retrospec¬ 
tively and prospectively turned towards David. 


PSALM LXXIX. 

SUPPLICATORY PRAYER IN A TIME OF DEVASTATION, OF 

BLOODSHED, AND OF DERISION. 

1 ELOHIM, the heathen have pressed into Thine inheritance, 
They have defiled Thy holy Temple, 

They have turned Jerusalem into a heap of stones. 

2 They have given the dead bodies of Thy servants for food 

to the birds of the heaven, 

The flesh of Thy saints to the beasts of the land; 

3 They have poured out their blood like water 
Round about Jerusalem, and no one burieth them. 

4 We are become a reproach to our neighbours, 

A mockery and derision to those who are round about us. 

5 How long, Jahve, wilt Thou be angry for ever, 

Shall Thy jealousy burn like fire?! 

6 Pour out Thy fury upon the heathen who know Thee not, 
And over the kingdoms, which call not upon Thy name! 
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7 For they devour Jacob, 

And have laid waste his dwelling-place. 

8 Remember not against us the iniquities of the forefathers; 
Speedily let Thy tender mercies come to meet us, 

For we are brought very low. 

9 Help us, O God of our salvation, for the glory of Thy 

Name, 

And deliver us, and expiate our sins for Thy Name’s sake ! 

10 Wherefore shall the heathen say: where is now their God?— 
Let there be made known among the heathen before our 

O 

eyes 

The avenging of the blood of Thy servants, which is shed. 

11 Let the sighing of the prisoners come before Thee, 
According to the greatness of Thine arm spare the children 

of death. 

12 And render unto our neighbours sevenfold into their bosom 
Their reproach, wherewith they have reproached Thee, O 

Lord! 

13 And we, Thy people and the flock of Thy pasture, 

We will give Thee thanks for ever, 

In all generations will we tell forth Thy praise. 

This Psalm is in every respect the pendant of Ps. lxxiv. The 
points of contact are not merely matters of style (cf. lxxix. 5, 
how long for ever? with lxxiv. 1, 10; lxxix. 10, with lxxiv. 
5 ; lxxix. 2, the giving over to the wild beasts, with lxxiv. 19, 
14; lxxix. 13, the conception of Israel as of a flock, in which 
respect Ps. lxxix. is judiciously appended to Ps. lxxviii. 70-72, 
with Ps. lxxiv. 1, and also with lxxiv. 19). But the mutual rela¬ 
tionships lie still deeper. Both Psalms have the same Asaphic 
stamp, both stand in the same relation to Jeremiah, and both 
send forth their complaint out of the same circumstances of the 
time, concerning a destruction of the Temple and of Jerusalem, 
such as only the age of the Seleucidae (1 Macc. i. 31, iii. 45, 
2 Macc. viii. 3) together with the Chaldsean period* can ex- 

* According to Sofrim xviii. § 3, Ps. lxxix. and cxxxvii. are the Psalms 
for the Ki noth-day, i.e. the 9 th day of Ab, the day commemorative of the 
Chaldsean and Roman destruction of Jerusalem. 
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hibit, and in conjunction with a defiling of the Temple and a 
massacre of the servants of God, of the Chasidim (1 Macc. vii. 
13, 2 Macc. xiv. 6), such as the age of the Seleucidae exclu¬ 
sively can exhibit. The work of the destruction of the Temple 
which was in progress in Ps. lxxiv., appears in Ps. lxxix. as 
completed, and here, as in the former Psalm, one receives the 
impression of the outrages, not of some war, but of some per¬ 
secution : it is straightway the religion of Israel for the sake 
of which the sanctuaries are destroyed and the faithful are 
massacred. 

Apart from other striking accords, vers. 6, 7 are repeated 
verbatim in Jer. x. 25. It is in itself far more probable that 
Jeremiah here takes up the earlier language of the Psalm than 
that the reverse is the true relation; and, as Hengstenberg has 
correctly observed, this is also favoured by the fact that the 
words immediately before, viz. Jer. x. 24, originate out of Ps. 
vi. 2, and that the connection in the Psalm is a far closer one. 
But since there is no era of pre-Maccabsan history corre¬ 
sponding to the complaints of the Psalm,* Jeremiah is to be 
regarded in this instance as the example of the psalmist; and 
in point of fact the borrower is betrayed in vers. 6, 7 of the 
Psalm by the fact that the correct hv of Jeremiah is changed 

into ta, the more elegant into and the plural 

into and the soaring exuberance of Jeremiah’s expres¬ 
sion is impaired by the omission of some of the words. 

Vers. 1—4. The Psalm begins with a plaintive description, 
aud in fact one that makes complaint to God. Its opening 
sounds like Lam. i. 10. The defiling does not exclude the 
reducing to ashes, it is rather spontaneously suggested in 
lxxiv. 7 in company with wilful incendiarism. The complaint 
in ver. 1 c reminds one of the prophecy of Micah, ch. iii. 12, 
which in its time excited so much vexation (Jer. xxvi. 18); 

and ver. 2, Deut. xxviii. 26. confers upon those who 

were massacred the honour of martyrdom. The LXX. ren- 


* Cassiodorus and Bruno observe: deplorat Antiochipersecutioncm tem¬ 
pore Machabeorum factam y tunc futuram . And Notker adds : To those 
who have read the First Book of the Maccabees it (viz. the destruction 
bewailed in the Psalm) is familiar. 
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ders by et? bTrcopotyvXafuoVy a flourish taken from Isa. i. 8. 
Concerning the quotation from memory in 1 Macc. vii. 16 sq., 
vid. the introduction to Ps. lxxiv. The translator of the ori¬ 
ginally Hebrew First Book of the Maccabees even in other 
instances betrays an acquaintance with the Greek Psalter (cf. 
1 Macc. i. 37, kol i^e^eav alfia dOwov kvkXm tov dyiafTfiaTos). 
“ As water, 1 ’ Le. (cf. Deut. xv. 23) without setting any value 
upon it and without any scruple about it. Ps. xliv. 14 is 
repeated in ver. 4. At the time of the Chaldsean catastrophe 
this applied more particularly to the Edomites. 

Vers. 5-8. Out of the plaintive question how long ? and 
whether endlessly God would be angry and cause His jealousy 
to continue to burn like a fire (Deut. xxxii. 22), grows up the 
prayer (ver. 6) that He would turn His anger against the 
heathen who are estranged from and hostile towards Him, and 
of whom He is now making use as a rod of anger against 
His people. The taking over of vers. 6 and 7 from Jer. x. 25 
is not betrayed by the looseness of the connection of thought; 
but in themselves these four lines sound much more original in 


Jeremiah, and the style is exactly that of this prophet, cf. Jer. 
vi. 11, ii. 3, and frequently, xlix. 20. The ^X, instead of 
which follows is incorrect; the singular ^3X gathers all up 
as in one mass, as in Isa. v. 26, xvii. 13. The fact that such 
power over Israel is given to the heathen world has its ground 
in the sins of Israel. From ver. 8 it may be inferred that the 
apostasy which raged earlier is now checked. DWftO is not an 
adjective (Job xxxi. 28, Isa. lix. 2), which would have been 
expressed by DWXin irnwy, but a genitive: the iniquities of 
the forefathers (Lev. xxvi. 14, cf. 39). On ver. 8c cf. Judg. 
vi. 6. As is evident from ver. 9, the poet does not mean that 
the present generation, itself guiltless, has to expiate the guilt 
of the fathers (on the contrary, Deut. xxiv. 16, 2 Kings xiv. 6, 
Ezek. xviii. 20); he prays as one of those who have turned 
away from the sins of the fathers, and who can now no longer 
consider themselves as placed under wrath, but under sin-par¬ 
doning and redeeming grace. 

Vers. 9-12, The victory of the world is indeed not God’s 
aim : therefore His own honour does not suffer that the world 


of which He has made use in order to chasten His people 
should for ever haughtily triumph. is repeated with 
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emphasis at the end of the petition in ver. 9, according to the 
figure epanaphora. "Oyity = jypSj as in xlv. 5, cf. vii. 1, is a 
usage even of the language of the Pentateuch. Also the 
motive, “wherefore shall they say?” occurs even in the Tora 
(Ex. xxxii. 12, cf. Num. xiv. 13-17, Deut. ix. 28). Here (cf. 
cxv. 2) it originates out of Joel ii. 17. The wish expressed in 
ver. 106c is based upon Deut. xxxii. 43. The poet wishes in 
company with his cotemporaries, as eye-witnesses, to experience 
what God has promised in the early times, viz. that He will 
avenge the blood of His servants. The petition in ver. 11 
runs like cii. 21, cf. xviii. 7. ^'pN individualizingly is those 
who are carried away captive and incarcerated; nrPiDJi \ja are 
those who, if God does not preserve them by virtue of the 
greatness (^3, cf. ^3 Ex. xv. 16) of His arm, i.e, of His far- 
reaching omnipotence, succumb to the power of death as to a 
patina potestas * That the petition in ver. 12 recurs to the 
neighbouring peoples is explained by the fact, that these, who 
might most readily come to the knowledge of the God of 
Israel as the one living and true God, have the greatest degree 
of guilt on account of their reviling of God. The bosom is 
mentioned as that in which one takes up and holds that which 
is handed to him (Luke vi. 38); p'n*(ty) (D^) 3W, as in 
Isa. lxv. 7, 6, Jer. xxxii. 18. A sevenfold requital (cf. Gen. 
iv. 15, 24) is a requital that is fully carried out as a criminal 
sentence, for seven is the number of a completed process. 

Ver. 13. If we have thus far correctly hit upon the parts 
of which the Psalm is composed (9. 9. 9), then the lamentation 
closes with this tristichic vow of thanksgiving. 


PSALM LXXX. 

PRATER FOR JAHVe’s VINE. 

2 SHEPHERD of Israel, Oh give ear, 

Thou who leadest Joseph like a flock, 

Who sittest enthroned above the cherubim, Oh appear! 

* The Arabic has just this notion in an active application, viz. lent el- 
’not = the heroes (destroyers) in the battle. 
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3 Before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh 
Stir up Thy warrior-strength, 

And come to our help I 

4 Elohim, restore us, 

A nd cause Thy face to shine , then shall we he helped ! 

5 Jahve Elohim Tsebaoth, 

How long wilt Thou be angry when Thy people pray 1! 

6 Thou gavest them to eat bread of tears, 

And gavest them to drink tears in great measure. 

7 Thou madest us a strife to our neighbours, 

And our enemies carry on their mockery. 

8 Elohim Tsebaoth , restore us, 

And cause Thy face to shine , then shall ice be helped / 

9 Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt, 

Thou didst drive out nations and plant it; 

10 Thou hast made a space before it, 

And it struck roots and filled the earth. 

11 Mountains were covered by its shadow, 

And by its boughs, the cedars of God. 

12 It spread its branches unto the sea, 

And towards the river its young shoots. 

13 Why hast Thou broken down its hedges, 

That all who pass by the way do pluck it 1 

14 The boar out of the forest doth devour it, 

And that which roameth the field doth feed upon it. 

15 Elohim Tsebaoth, Oh look again from heaven and behold, 
And accept this vine ! 

16 And be the protection of that which Thy right hand hath 

planted, 

And over the son, whom Thou hast firmly chosen for 

Thyself. 

17 Burnt with fire, swept away, 

Before the threatening of Thy countenance they perish. 

18 Oh hold Thy hand over the man of Thy right hand, 

Over the son of man whom Thou hast chosen for 

Thyself; 
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19 And we will not go back from Thee— 

Quicken us, and we will celebrate Thy Name. 

20 Jahve Elohim Tsebaoth , restore us, 

Cause Thy face to shine , then shall we be helped ! 

With the words We are Thy people and the flock of Thy 
pasture , Ps. lxxix. closes; and Ps. lxxx. begins with a cry to the 
Shepherd of Israel. Concerning the inscription of the Psalm : 
To be practised after the 4 ‘ Lilies y the testimony . . by A saph } 
a Psalm , vid, on xlv. 1 , supra , p. 76 sq. The LXX. renders, 
et? to t eXo? (unto the end), In rep tcjv dWouDOrjcofievcDv (which 
is unintelligible and ungrammatical = paprvpiov rw 

* Aad<j) (as the accentuation also unites these words closely by 
Tarchaf Inrep rov ’ Aaavplov (cf. Ixxvi. 1), perhaps 

a translation of ’Wtrta, an inscribed note which took the 
“ boar out of the forest” as an emblem of Assyria. This hint 
is important. It solves the riddle why Joseph represents all 
Israel in ver. 2, and why the tribes of Joseph in particular are 
mentioned in ver. 3, and why in the midst of these Benjamin, 
whom like descent from Rachel and chagrin, never entirely 
overcome, on account of the loss of the kingship drew towards 
the brother-tribes of Joseph. Moreover the tribe of Benjamin 
had only partially remained to the house of David since the 
division of the kingdom,* so that this triad is to be regarded 
as an expansion of the u Joseph” (ver. 2). After the northern 
kingdom had exhausted its resources in endless feuds with 
Damascene Syria, it succumbed to the world-wide dominion of 
Assyria in the sixth year of Hezekiah, in consequence of the 
heavy visitations which are closely associated with the names 


* It is true we read that Benjamin stood on the side of Rehoboam with 
Judah after the division of the kingdom (1 Kings xii. 21), Judah and Ben¬ 
jamin appear as parts of the kingdom of Judah (2 Chron. xi. 3, 23, xv. 
8 sq., and frequently) ; but if, according to 1 Kings xi. 13, 32, 36, only 

remains to the house of David, this is Judah, inasmuch as Benjamin 
did not remain entirely under the Davidic sceptre, and Simeon is to be left 
out of account (cf. Genesis , S. 603) ; the Ben jamitish cities of Bethel, Gilgal, 
and Jericho belonged to the northern kingdom, but, as in the case of Rama 
(1 Kings xv. 21 sq.), not without being contested (cf. e.g. 2 Chron. xiii. 
19); the boundaries were therefore fluctuating, vid. Ewald, Geschichte dea 
Volkes Israel (3d ed.), S. 439-441. 
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of the Assyrian kings Pul, Tiglath-pileser, and Shalmaneser 
The psalmist, as it seems, prays in a time in which the oppres¬ 
sion of Assyria rested heavily upon the kingdom of Ephraim, 
and Judah saw itself threatened with ruin when this bulwark 
should have fallen. We must not, however, let it pass without 
notice that our Psalm has this designation of the nation accord- 

O 

ing to the tribes of Joseph in common with other pre-exilic 
Psalms of Asaph (Ixxvii. 16, lxxviii. 9, Ixxxi. 6). It is a 
characteristic belonging in common to this whole group of 
Psalms. Was Asaph, the founder of this circle of songs, a 
native, perhaps, of one of the Levite cities of the province of 
the tribe of Ephraim or Manasseh ? 

The Psalm consists of five eight-line strophes, of which the 
first, second, and fifth close with the refrain, u Elohim, restore 
us, let Thy countenance shine forth, then shall we be helped!” 
This prayer grows in earnestness. The refrain begins the first 
time with Elohim , the second time with Elohim Tsehaoth , and 
the third time with a threefold Jahve Elohim Tseha6th } with 
which the second strophe (ver. 5) also opens. 

Vers. 2-4. The first strophe contains nothing but petition. 
First of all the nation is called Israel as springing from Jacob; 
then, as in Ixxxi. 6, Joseph , which, where it is distinct from 
Jacob or Judah , is tiie name of the kingdom of the ten tribes 
(t 'id, Caspari on Obad. ver. 18), or at least of the northern 
tribes (Ixxvii. 16, lxxviii. 67 sq.). Ver. 3 shows that it is also 
these that are pre-eminently intended here. The fact that in 
the blessing of Joseph, Jacob calls God a Shepherd (njn), Gen. 
xlviii. 15, xlix. 24, perhaps has somewhat to do with the choice of 
the first two names. In the third, the sitting enthroned in the 
sanctuary here below and in the heaven above blend together; 
for the Old Testament is conscious of a mutual relationship 
between the earthly and the heavenly temple (i>3Vi) until the 
one merges entirely in the other. The cherfibim, which God 
enthrones, i.e . upon which He sits enthroned, are the bearers 
of the chariot (nnsiD) of the Ruler of the world ( vid . xviii. 

ii). With n^'sin (from yD', eminere , emicare , as in the 

Asaph Psalm 1. 2) the poet prays that He would appear in His 
splendour of light, Le. in His fiery bright, judging, and rescuing 
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doxa, whether as directly visible, or even as only recognisable 
by its operation. Both the comparison u after the manner 
of a flock” and the verb 3H3 are Asaphic, lxxviii. 52, cf. 26. 
Just so also the names given to the nation. The designation 
of Israel after the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh attaches 
itself to the name Joseph; and the two take the brother after 
the flesh into their midst, of whom the beloved Rachel was the 
mother as well as of Joseph, the father of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. In Nnm. ch. ii. also, these three are not separated, 
but have their camp on the west side of the Tabernacle. May 
God again put into activity—which is the meaning of Tiiy 
(excitare) in distinction from Tjpn ( expergefacere )—His mna, 
the need for the energetic intervention of which now makes 
itself felt, before these three tribes, Le . by becoming their vic¬ 
torious leader. is a summoning imperative.* Concerning 
vid . on iii. 3 ; the construction with Lamed says as little 
against the accusative adverbial rendering of the ah set forth 
there as does the Beth of riKnha (in the wood) in 1 Sam. xxiii. 
15, vid . Bottcher’s Neue Aehrenlese , Nos. 221, 384, 449. It 

is not a bringing back out of the Exile that is prayed for by 

for, according to the whole impression conveyed by the 
Psalm, the people are still on the soil of their fatherland; but 
in their present feebleness they are no longer like themselves, 
they stand in need of divine intervention in order again to 
attain a condition that is in harmony with the promises, in 
order to become themselves again. May God then cause His 
long hidden countenance to brighten and shine upon them, then 
shall they be helped as they desire (nyc J j:'i). 

Vers. 5-8. In the second strophe there issues forth bitter 
complaint concerning the form of wrath which the present 
assumes, and, thus confirmed, the petition rises anew. The 
transferring of the smoking °f God’s nostrils = the hard 
breathing of anger (lxxiv. 1, Deut. xxix. 19 [20]), to God 
Himself is bold, but in keeping with the spirit of the Biblical 


* Not a pronoun : to Thee it belongs to be for salvation for us, as the 
Talmud, Midrash, and Masora {vid. Norzi) take it; wherefore in J. Succa 
54c it is straightway written Such a ra*>=^> is called in the language 

of the Masora, and even in the Midrash ( Exod. Rabba y fol. 121), JVNIl ro^ 
{vid. Buxtorf, Tiberias , p. 245). 
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view of the wrath of God ( vid . on xviii. 9), so that there is no need 
to avoid the expression by calling in the aid of the Syriac word 
to be strong, powerful (why art Thou hard, why dost Thou 
harden Thyself . . . ). The perfect after has the sense of 

a present with a retrospective glance, as in Ex. x. 3, cf. njN 
Ex. xvi. 28, Hab. i. 2. The construction of with 3 is not 
to be understood after the analogy of 3 rnn (to kindle = to be 
angry against any one), for the prayer of the people is not an 
object of wrath, but only not a means of turning it aside. 
While the prayer is being presented, God veils Himself in the 
smoke of wrath, through which it is not able to penetrate. The 
LXX. translators have read rtaro, for they render iirl 
ttjv 'Trpoa-exr^rjV rwv Sovkwv crov (for which the common reading 
is tov SovKov (tov ). Bread of tears is, according to xlii. 4, bread 
consisting of tears; tears, running down in streams upon the 
lips of the praying and fasting one, are his meat and his drink, 
njjpn with an accusative signifies to give something to drink, 
and followed by Beth , to give to drink by means of something, 
but it is not to be translated: potitandum das eis cum lacrymis 
trientem (De Dieu, von Ortenberg, and Hitzig). (Tal¬ 

mudic, a third part) is the accusative of more precise definition 
(Vatablus, Gesenius, Olshausen, and Hupfeld): by thirds (LXX. 
iv per pfp, Symmachus per pep ); for a third of an ephah is cer 
tainly a very small measure for the dust of the earth (Isa. xl. 
12), but a large one for tears. The neighbours are the neigh¬ 
bouring nations, to whom Israel is become an object, a 
butt of contention. In is expressed the pleasure which the 
mocking gives them. 

Vers. 9-20. The complaint now assumes a detailing cha¬ 
racter in this strophe, inasmuch as it contrasts the former days 
with the present; and the ever more and more importunate 
prayer moulds itself in accordance therewith. The retrospec¬ 
tive description begins, as is rarely the case, with the second 
modus, inasmuch as a the speaker thinks more of the bare nature 
of the act than of the time” (Ew. § 136, b). As in the blessing 
of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 22) Joseph is compared to the layer 
(|3) of a fruitful growth (rn’ B )j whose shoots (niazt) climb over 
the wall: so here Israel is compared to a vine (Gen. xlix. 22 ; 
nnb }D3, cxxviii. 3), which has become great in Egypt and been 
transplanted thence into the Land of Promise. LXX. 

VOL. II. 25 
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fj,€Talpew , as in Job xix. 10, perhaps with an allusion to the 
D'l'DD of tlie people journeying to Canaan (Ixxviii. 52).* Here 
God made His vine a way and a place (njB, to clear, from 
to turn, turn aside, Arabic fanija , to disappear, pass away; root 
JD, to urge forward), and after He had secured to it a free soil 
and unchecked possibility of extension, it (the vine) rooted its 
roots, i.e . struck them ever deeper and wider, and filled the 
earth round about (cf. the antitype in the final days, Isa. 
xxvii. 6). The Israelitish kingdom of God extended itself on 
every side in accordance with the promise. (cf. Ezek. 

xvii. 6, and vegetable a shoot) also has the vine as its 
subject, like Vers. 11 and 12 state this in a continued 

allegory, by the “mountains” pointing to the southern boun¬ 
dary, by the “ cedars” to the northern, by the “ sea” to the 
western, and by the “ river” (Euphrates) to the eastern boun¬ 
dary of the country (vid . Deut. xi. 24 and other passages). rfef 
and n'BJV are accusatives of the so-called more remote object 
(Ges. § 143, 1). TOj? is a cutting = a branch; Hpri', a (vege¬ 
table) sucker = a young, tender shoot; the cedars of 

Lebanon as being living monuments of the creative might of 
God. The allegory exceeds the measure of the reality of 
nature, inasmuch as this is obliged to be extended according to 
the reality of that which is typified and historical. But how 
unlike to the former times is the present 1 The poet asks 
“ wherefore?” for the present state of things is a riddle to him. 
The surroundings of the vine are torn down; all who come in 
contact with it pluck it (n*}K, to pick off, pluck off, Talmudic 

of the gathering of figs); the boar out of the wood (“^'D with 
J'JJ, suspended Ajinf) cuts it off (ED")3, formed out of 


* Exod. Rabba , ch. xliv., with reference to this passage, says: “When 
husbandmen seek to improve a vine, what do they do ? They root (plpiy) 
it out of its place and plant (p^rw) it in another." And Levit. Rabba , 
ch. xxxvi., says: “ As one does not plant a vine in a place where there 
are great, rough stones, but examines the ground and then plants it, so 
didst Thou drive out peoples and didst plant it," etc. 

f According to Kiddushin, 30a, because this Ajin is the middle letter 
of the Psalter as the Waw of pro, Lev. xi. 42, is the middle letter of the 
Tora. One would hardly like to be at the pains of proving the correctness 
of this statement; nevertheless in the seventeenth century there lived one 
Laymarius, a clergyman, who was not afraid of this trouble, and found 
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= 2T3 *), viz. with its tusks; and that which moves about the 
fields (vid. concerning 7'?, 1. 11), i.e. the untractable, lively wild 
beast, devours it. Without doubt the poet associates a distinct 
nation with the wild boar in his mind; for animals are also in 
other instances the emblems of nations, as e.g . the leviathan, 
the water-serpent, the behemoth (Isa. xxx. 6), and flies (Isa. 
vii. 18) are emblems of Egypt. The Midrash interprets it of 
Seir-Edom, and 'IB' W, according to Gen. xvi. 12, of the nomadic 
Arabs. 

In ver. 15 the prayer begins for the third time with three¬ 
fold urgency, supplicating for the vine renewed divine provi¬ 
dence, and a renewal of the care of divine grace. We have 
divided the verse differently from the accentuation, since 
U3H is to be understood according to Ges. § 142. The junc¬ 
tion by means of l is at once opposed to the supposition that 
in ver. 16 signifies a slip or plant, plantam (Targum, Syriac, 
Aben-Ezra, Kimclii, and others), and that consequently the 
whole of ver. 16 is governed by HpBL Nor can it mean its (the 
vine’s) stand or base, 15 (Bottcher), since one does not plant a 
“ stand.” The LXX. renders : teal tcardpriaaij which is 
imper . aor . 1. med. 9 therefore in the sense of But the 

alternation of (cf. Prov. ii. 11, and ^z^ 9 to cover over) 
with the accusative of the object makes it more natural to 

derive H3D, not from £3 = p 3 , but from to cover, 

conceal, protect (whence a covering, shelter, hiding-place): 

the calculations of the Masora (& g. that 'n TIK occurs 222 times) in part 
inaccurate; vid. Monatliche Unterredungen , 1691, S. 467, and besides, Geiger, 
Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel , S. 258 f. 

* Saadia appropriately renders it by referring, as does Dunash 

also, to the Talmudic DD"ip> which occurs of ants, like of rodents. 

So Peah ii. § 7, Menachoth 716, on which Rashi observes, “the locust 
(3:n) is accustomed to eat from above, the ant tears off the corn-stalk 
from below.” Elsewhere DDTp denotes the breaking off of dry branches 
from the tree, as Til the removal of gTeen branches. 

t Perhaps the Caph majusculum iB the result of an erasure that re¬ 
quired to be made, vid. Geiger, Urschrift , S. 295. Accordingly the Ajin 
suspensum might also be the result of a later inserted correction, for there 
is a Phoenician inscription that has T (wood, forest) ; vid. Levy, Phbni - 
zisches Worlcrbuch, S. 22. 
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and protect him whom ... or: protect what Thy right hand 
has planted. The pointing certainly seems to take H33 as the 
feminine of )3 (LXX., Dan. xi. 7, (fivrov) ; for an imperat . 
paragog . Kal of the form H33 does not occur elsewhere, although 
it might have been regarded by the punctuists as possible from 
the form ^3, volve , cxix. 22. If it is regarded as impossible, 
then one might read nsb. At any rate the word is imperative, 
as the following eum quem y also shows, instead of which, 
if H33 were a substantive, one would expect to find a relative 
clause without iC'N, as in ver. 166. Moreover ver. 166 requires 
this, since can only be used of visiting with punishment. 

And who then would the slip (branch) and the son of man be 
in distinction from the vine? If we take H33 as imperative, 
then, as one might expect, the vine and the son of man are 
both the people of God. The Targum renders ver. 166 thus: 
<£ and upon the King Messiah, whom Thou hast established for 
Thyself,” after Ps. ii. and Dan. vii. 13; but, as in the latter 
passage, it is not the Christ Himself, but the nation out of 
which He is to proceed, that is meant. K&N has the sense of 
firm appropriation, as in Isa. xliv. 14, inasmuch as the notion 
of making fast passes over into that of laying firm hold of, of 
seizure. Rosenmuller well renders it: quem adoptatum tot 
nexibus tibi adstrinxisti. The figure of the vine, which rules 
all the language here, is also still continued in ver. 17; for the 
partt. fem, refer to |B3,—the verb, however, may take the plural 
form, because those of Israel are this (i vine,” which combusta 
igne , succisa (as in Isa. xxxiii. 12; Aramaic, to cut off, tear off, 

in ver. 13 the Targum word for niN; Arabic, to clear 

away, peel off), is just perishing, or hangs in danger of destruc¬ 
tion (VinK') before the threatening of the wrathful countenance 
of God. The absence of anything to denote the subject, and 
the form of expression, which still keeps within the circle of 
the figure of the vine, forbid us to understand this ver. 17 of 
the extirpation of the foes. According to the sense bv 

* The \“in has Gaja , like monKt? (Ixxxi. 3), 133"'33 (cxliv. 7), and 

I. | • 

the like. This Gaja beside the Shehd (instead of beside the following vowel) 
belongs to tbe peculiarities of tbc metrical books, which in general, on 
account of their more melodious mode of delivery, have many Buck a Gaja 
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coincides with the supplicatory by niD. It is Israel that is called 
13 in ver. 1G, as being the son whom Jahve has called into being 
in Egypt, and then called out of Egypt to Himself and solemnly 
declared to be His son on Sinai (Ex. iv. 22, Hos. xi. 1), and 
who is now, with a play upon the name of Benjamin in ver. 3 
{cf. ver. 16), called 'TW as being the people which Jahve 
has preferred before others, and has placed at His right hand* 
for the carrying out of His work of salvation; who is called, 
however, at the same time D"iS"|3 because belonging to a 

/ T T V / O O 

iiumanity that is feeble in itself, and thoroughly conditioned 
and dependent. It is not the more precise designation of the 
“son of man” that is carried forward by “and who 

has not drawn back from Thee” (Hupfeld, Hitzig, and others), 
but it is, as the same relation which is repeated in ver. 196 
shows, the apodosis of the preceding petition : then shall we 
never depart from Thee; being not a participle, as in xliv. 
19, but a plene written voluntative: recedamus , vowing new 
obedience as thanksgiving for the divine preservation. To the 
prayer in ver. 18 corresponds, then, the prayer U*nn, which is 
expressed as future (which can rarely be avoided, Ew. § 229), 
with a vow of thanksgiving likewise following: then will we 
call with Thy name, i.e. make it the medium and matter of 
solemn proclamation. In ver. 20 the refrain of this Psalm, 
which is laid out as a trilogy, is repeated for the third time. 
The name of God is here threefold. 


beside Sheba, which does not occur in the prose books. Thus, e.g., mn' 
and D'nta always have Gaja beside the Sheba when they have liebia 

VjJ 

magnum without a conjunctive, probably because Rebia and Dechi had 
such a fulness of tone that a first stroke fell even upon the Sheba-letters. 

* Pinsker punctuates thus: Let Thy hand be upon the man, Thy right 
hand upon the son of man, whom, etc.; but the impression that "p'D' and 
nnVDK coincide is so strong, that no one of the old interpreters (from 
the LXX. and Targum onwards) has been able to free himself from it. 
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EASTER FESTIVAL SALUTATION AND DISCOURSE. 

2 CAUSE shouts of joy to resound unto Elohim, our safe 

retreat, 

Make a joyful noise unto the God of Jacob. 

3 Raise a song and sound the timbrel, 

The pleasant cithern together with the harp. 

4 Blow the horn at the new moon, 

At the full moon, in honour of the day of our feast* 

5 For a statute for Israel is it, 

An ordinance of the God of Jacob. 

6 A testimony hath He laid it down in Joseph, 

When He went forth over the land of Egypt— 

A language of one not known did I hear. 

7 I have removed his back from the burden, 

His hands were freed from the task-basket. 

8 In distress didst thou cry, and I delivered thee, 

I answered thee in a covering of thunder, 

I proved thee at the waters of Mertbah. ( Sela.) 

9 Hear, O my people, and I will testify unto thee; 

Israel, Oh that thou wouldst hearken unto Me!— 

10 Let there be among thee no strange god, 

And do not thou worship a god of a foreign country. 

11 I, I am Jahve thy God, 

Who led thee up out of the land of Egypt— 

Open wide thy mouth, and I will fill it. 

12 But My people hearkened not unto My voice, 

And Israel did not obey Me. 

13 Then I cast them forth to the hardness of their heait. 

They went on in their own counsels. 

14 Oh that My people would be obedient unto Me, 

That Israel would walk in My ways! 

15 Suddenly would I humble their enemies, 

And against their oppressors turn My hand. 

lb The haters of Jahve should submit themselves to Him, 
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And their time should endure for ever. 

17 He fed them with the fat of wheat, 

And with honey out of the rock did I satisfy thee. 

Ps. Ixxx.. which looks back into the time of the leading 

'_ o 

forth out of Egypt, is followed by another with the very same 
Asaphic thoroughly characteristic feature of a retrospective 
glance at Israel’s early history (cf. more particularly Ixxxi. 11 
with lxxx. 9). In Ps. Ixxxi. the lyric element of Ps. ixxvii. is 
combined with the didactic element of Ps. lxxviii. The unity 
of these Psalms is indubitable. All three have towards the 
close the appearance of being fragmentary. For the author 
delights to ascend to the height of his subject and to go down 
into the depth of it, without returning to the point from which 
he started. In Ps. Ixxvii. Israel as a whole was called “ the 
sons of Jacob and Joseph;” in Ps. lxxviii. we read “the sons 
of Ephraim ” instead of the whole nation; here it is briefly 
called “Joseph.” This also indicates the one author. Then 
Ps. Ixxxi., exactly like Ixxix., is based upon the Pentateuchal 
history in Exodus and Deuteronomy. Jahve Himself speaks 
through the mouth of the poet, as He did once through the 
mouth of Moses — Asaph is tear the prophet (nth) 

among the psalmists. The transition from one form of speech 
to another which accompanies the rapid alternation of feelings, 
what the Arabs call talwin el-chitdb , w a colouring of a speech 
by a change of the persons,” is also characteristic of him, as 
later on of Micah (e.g. vi. 15 sq.). 

This Ps. Ixxxi. is according to ancient custom the Jewish 
New Year’s Psalm, the Psalm of the Feast of Trumpets (Num. 
xxix. 1), therefore the Psalm of the first (and second) of 
Tishri; it is, however, a question whether the blowing of the 
horn ( shophar ) at the new moon, which it calls upon them to 
do, does not rather apply to the first of Nisan, to the ecclesias¬ 
tical New Year. In the weekly liturgy of the Temple it was 
the Psalm for the Thursday. 

The poet calls upon them to give a jubilant welcome to the 
approaching festive season, and in vers. 7 sqq. Jahve Himself 
makes Himself heard as the Preacher of the festival. He 
reminds those now living of His loving-kindness towards ancient 
Israel, and admonishes them not to incur the guilt of like 
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unfaithfulness, in order that they may not lose the like tokens 
of Ilis loving-kindness. What festive season is it? Either 
the Feast of the Passover or the Feast of Tabernacles; for it 
must be one of these two feasts which begin on the day of the 
full moon. Because it is one having reference to the redemp¬ 
tion of Israel out of Egypt, the Targum, Talmud (more par¬ 
ticularly Rosh ha-Shana, where this Psalm is much discussed), 
Midrash, and Sohar understand the Feast of Tabernacles; 
because vers. 2—ka seem to refer to the new moon of the 
seventh month, which is celebrated before other new moons 
(Num. x. 10) as nynrin (Num. xxix. 1 , cf. Lev. xxiii. 24), i.e . 
to the first of Tishri, the civil New Year; and the blowing of 
horns at the New Year is, certainly not according to Scrip¬ 
ture, but yet according to tradition (vid. Maimonides, Hilchoth 
Shophar i. 2), a very ancient arrangement. Nevertheless we 
must give up this reference of the Psalm to the first of Tishri 
and to the Feast of Tabernacles, which begins with the fifteenth 
of Tishri:—(1) Because between the high feast-day of the 
first of Tishri and the Feast of Tabernacles on the fifteenth to 
the twenty-first (twenty-second) of Tishri lies the great day of 
Atonement on the tenth of Tishri, which would be ignored, by 
greeting the festive season with a joyful noise from the first of 
Tishri forthwith to the fifteenth. (2) Because the remem¬ 
brance of the redemption of Israel clings far more charac¬ 
teristically to the Feast of the Passover than to the Feast of 
Tabernacles. This latter appears in the oldest law-giving (Ex. 
xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22) as TP?? Jp, i.e. as a feast of the ingathering 
of the autumn fruits, and therefore as the closing festival of the 
whole harvest; it does net receive the historical reference to 
the journey through the desert, and therewith its character of 
a feast of booths or arbours, until the addition in Lev. xxiii. 
39—44, having reference to the carrying out of the celebration 
of the feasts in Canaan; whereas the feast which begins with 
the full moon of Nisan has, it is true, not been entirely free of 
all reference t^ agriculture, but from the very beginning bears 
the historical names nD9 and riVXGn an. (3) Because in the 
Psalm itself, viz. in ver. 6b, allusion is made to the fact which 
the Passover commemorates. 

Concerning vid . on viii. 1. The symmetrical, stichic 

plan of the Psalm is clear: the schema is 11. 12. 12. 
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Vers. 2-6. The summons in ver. 2 is addressed to the 
whole congregation, inasmuch as is not intended of the 
clanging of the trumpets, but as in Ezra iii. 11, and frequently. 
The summons in ver. 3 is addressed to the Levites, the ap¬ 
pointed singers and musicians in connection with the divine 
services, 2 Chron. v. 12, and frequently. The summons in 
ver. 4 is addressed to the priests, to whom was committed not 
only the blowing of the two (later on a hundred and twenty, 
vid. 2 Chron. v. 12) silver trumpets, but who appear also in 
Josh. vi. 4 and elsewhere (cf. xlvii. 6 with 2 Chron. xx. 28) as 
the blowers of the shophar. The Talmud observes that since 
the destruction of the Temple the names of instruments K’JSitP 
and Krnxixn are wont to be confounded one for the other ( B . 
Sabbath 36a, Succa 34a), and, itself confounding them, infers 
from Num. x. 10 the duty and significance of the blowing of 
the shophar ( B . Erachin 3 b). The LXX. also renders both 
by o-a\7ri7f; but the Biblical language mentions and 

rnvVn, a horn (more especially a ram’s horn) and a (metal) 
trumpet, side by side in xcviii. 6, 1 Chron. xv. 28, and is there¬ 
fore conscious of a difference between them. The Tora says 
nothing of the employment of the shophar in connection with 
divine service, except that the commencement of every fiftieth 
year, which on this very account is called rots', annus 
buccince , is to be made known by the horn signal throughout 
all the land (Lev. xxv. 9). But just as tradition by means of 
an inference from analogy derives the blowing of the shophar 
on the first of Tishri, the beginning of the common year, from 
this precept, so on the ground of the passage of the Psalm 
before us, assuming that tsnha, LXX. ev veofLTjvia, refers not 
to the first of Tishri but to the first of Nisan, we may suppose 
that the beginning of every month, but, in particular, the 
bejrinnin^ of the month which was at the same time the be- 

D O 

ginning of the ecclesiastical year, was celebrated by a blowing 
of the shophar, as, according to Josephus, Bell . iv. 9, 12, the 
beginning and close of the Sabbath was announced from the 
top of the Temple by a priest with the salpinx. The poet 
means to say that the Feast of the Passover is to be saluted by 
the congregation with shouts of joy, by the Levites with music, 
and even beginning from the new moon ( neomenia ) of the 
Passcver month with blowing of shophars, and that this is to 
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be continued at the Feast of the Passover itself. The Feast 
of the Passover, for which Hupfeld devises a gloomy physi¬ 
ognomy,* was a joyous festival, the Old Testament Christmas. 
2 Chron. xxx. 21 testifies to the exultation of the people and 
the boisterous music of the Levite priests, with which it was 
celebrated. According to Num. x. 10, the trumpeting of the 
priests was connected with the sacrifices ; and that the slaying 
of the paschal lambs took place amidst the Tantaratan of the 
priests (long-drawn notes interspersed with sharp shrill ones, 
njppm nynn ny'pn), is expressly related of the post-exilic ser¬ 
vice at least.f 

The phrase proceeds from the phrase I™, according 

to which jHJ directly means: to attune, strike up, cause to he 
heard. Concerning HD2 (Prov. vii. 20 ND2) tradition is un¬ 
certain. The Talmudic interpretation ( B . Rosh Jia-Shana 8b, 
Betza 16a, and the Targum which is taken from it), according 
to which it is the day of the new moon (the first of the month), 
on which the moon hides itself, i.e. is not to be seen at all in 
the morning, and in the evening only for a short time immedi¬ 
ately after sunset, and the interpretation that is adopted by a 
still more imposing array of authorities (LXX., Vulgate, 
Menahem, Rashi, Jacob Tam, Aben-Ezra, Parchon, and others), 
according to which a time fixed by computation (from HD3 = 
DD3, computare) is so named in general, are outweighed by the 
usage of the Syriac, in which keso denotes the full moon as the 
moon with covered, i.e. filled-up orb, and therefore the fifteenth 
of the month, but also the time from that point onwards, per¬ 
haps because then the moon covers itself, inasmuch as its 
shining surface appears each day less large (cf. the Peshito, 

1 Kings xii. 32 of the fifteenth day of the eighth month, 

2 Chron. vii, 10 of the twenty-third day of the seventh month, 
in both instances of the Feast of Tabernacles), after which, too, 
in the passage before us it is rendered wa-b-kese , which a Syro- 
Arabic glossary (in Rosenmiiller) explains festa quoe sunt in 
medio mensis . The Peshito here, like the Targum, proceeds 

* In the first of his Commentaiiones de primitiva et vera festorum apud 
Hebrxos ration 1351, 4 to. 

t Vid. my essay on the Passover rites during the time of the second 
Temple in the Luther. Zeitschr. 1855; and cf. Armknecht, Die heilige 
Pxalmodie (1855), S. 5. 
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from the reading ttpn, which, following the LXX. and the 
best texts, is to be rejected in comparison with the singular 
uan. If, however, it is to be read Win, and np3 (according to 
Kimchi with Segol not merely in the second syllable, but with 
double Segol npp y after the form = signifies not inter- 
luniumy but plenilunium (instead of which also Jerome has in 
medio mense , and in Prov. vii. 20, in die plena lunoe y Aquila 
Tjpepa irava-eXrjvov ), then what is meant is either the Feast of 
Tabernacles, which is called absolutely inn i n 1 Kings viii. 2 
(2 Chron. v. 3) and elsewhere, or the Passover, which is also 
so called in Isa. xxx. 29 and elsewhere. Here, as ver. 5 will 
convince us, the latter is intended, the Feast of unleavened 
bread, the porch of which, so to speak, is npQ any together with 
the D'np*^ M? (Ex. xii. 42), the night from the fourteenth to 
the fifteenth of Nisan. In vers. 2, 3 they are called upon to 
give a welcome to this feast. The blowing of the shophar is to 
announce the commencement of the Passover month, and at 
the commencement of the Passover day which opens the Feast 
of unleavened bread it is to be renewed. The ^ of Di'i 5 is not 


meant temporally, as perhaps in Job xxi. 30: at the day = on 
the day; for why was it not DV2 ? It is rather: towards the 
day, but HDDS assumes that the day has already arrived; it is 
the same Lamed as in ver. 2, the blowing of the shophar is to 
concern this feast-day, it is to sound in honour of it. 

Vers. 5 and 6 now tell whence the feast which is to be met 


with singing and music has acquired such a high significance : 
it is a divine institution coming from the time of the redemp¬ 
tion by the hand of Moses. It is called ph as being a legally 
sanctioned decree, as being a lawfully binding appoint¬ 

ment, and rmy as being a positive declaration of the divine will. 

The b in faw'b characterizes Israel as the receiver, in 'n*>t6 the 
• • _ _ 

God of Israel as the Owner, i.e. Author and Lawgiver. By 
the establishing of the statute is dated back to the time 

; O 

of the Exodus; but the statement of the time of its being estab¬ 
lished, “when He went out over the land of Egypt, p cannot be 
understood of the exodus of the people out of Egypt, natural 
as this may be here, where Israel has just been called 
(pathetic for by a comparison with Gen. xli. 45, where 

Joseph is spoken of in the same words. For this expression 
does not describe the goiDg forth out of a country, perhaps in the 
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sight of its inhabitants, Num. xxxiii. 3, cf. Ex. xiv. 8 (ITeng- 
stenberg), but the going out over a country. Elohim is the 
subject, and nNX is to be understood according to Ex. xi. 4 
(Kimchi, De Dieu, Dathe, Rosenmiiller, and others): when 
He went out for judgment over the land of Egypt (cf. Mic. 
i. 3). This statement of the time of itself at once decides the 
reference of the Psalm to the Passover, which commemorates 
the sparing of Israel at that time (Ex. xii. 27), and which was 
instituted on that very night of judgment. The accentuation 
divides the verse correctly. According to this, VWK HD5^ 

J O 7 t : v • : -t - ; 

is not a relative clause to D'"WD: where I heard a language that 

I understood not (cxiv. 1). Certainly nets' J?T, “to understand 
a language,” is an expression that is in itself not inadmissible 
(cf. 1QD JJT, to understand writing, to be able to read, Isa. xxix. 

II sq.), the selection of which instead of the more customary 

phrase ptS'b yDP (Deut. xxviii. 49, Isa. xxxiii. 19, Jer. v. 15) 
might be easily intelligible here beside VDW; but the omission 
of the pK'N) is harsh, the thought is here purposeless, and 
excluded with our way of taking From the speech of 

God that follows it is evident that the clause is intended to 


serve as an introduction of this divine speech, whether it now 
be rendered sermonem quern non novi (cf. xviii. 44, populus 
guem non novi) y or alicujus , quem non novi (Ges. § 123, rem. 1), 
both of which are admissible. Is it now in some way an intro¬ 
duction to the following speech of God as one which it lias 
been suddenly given to the psalmist to hear: “An unknown 
language, or the language of one unknown, do I hear” ? Thus 
Doderlein explains it: Subitanea et dignapoetico impetu digression 
cum vates sese divino adflatu subito perculsum sentit et oraculum 
audire sibi persuadet; and in the same way De Wette, Ols- 
hausen, Hupfeld, and others. But the oracle of God cannot 
appear so strange to the Israelitish poet and seer as the spirit- 
voice to Eliphaz (Job iv. 16); and moreover after the 


foregoing historical predicates has the presumption of the im¬ 
perfect signification in its favour. Thus, then, it will have to be 
interpreted according to Ex. vi. 2 sq. It was the language of 
a known, but still also unknown God, which Israel heard in 
the redemption of that period. It was the God who had been 
made manifest as run' only, so to speak, by way of prelude 
hitherto, who now appeared at this juncture of the patriarchal 
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history, which had been all along kept in view, in the marvel¬ 
lous and new light of the judgment which was executed upon 
Egypt, and of the protection, redemption, and election of Israel, 
as being One hitherto unknown, as the history of salvation 
actually then, having arrived at Sinai, receives an entirely new 
form, inasmuch as from this time onwards the congregation or 
church is a nation, and Jahve the King of a nation, and the 
bond of union between them a national law educating it for 

o 

the real, vital salvation that is to come. The words of Jahve 
that follow are now not the words heard then in the time of 
the Exodus. The remembrance of the words heard forms only 
a transition to those that now make themselves heard. For 
when the poet remembers the language which ITe who reveals 
Himself in a manner never before seen and heard of spoke to 
His people at that time, the Ever-living One Himself, who is 
yesterday and to-day the same One, speaks in order to remind 
His people of what He was to them then, and of what He spake 
to them then. 

Vers. 7-11. It is a gentle but profoundly earnest festival 
discourse which God the Redeemer addresses to His redeemed 
people. It begins, as one would expect in a Passover speech, 
with a reference to the nibno of Egypt (Ex. i. 11-14, v. 4, 
vi. 6 sq.), and to the the task-basket for the transport of 

the clay and of the bricks (Ex. i. 14, v. 7 sq.).* Out of such 
distress did He free the poor people who cried for deliverance 
(Ex. ii. 23-25); He answered them DJH i.e. not (accord¬ 
ing to xxii. 22, Isa. xxxii. 2) : affording them protection against 
the storm, but (according to xviii. 12, lxxvii. 17 sqq.) : out of 
the thunder-clouds in which He at the same time revealed and 
veiled Himself, casting down the enemies of Israel with His 
lightnings, which is intended to refer pre-eminently to the 
passage through the Red Sea (yid. lxxvii. 19); and He proved 
them ( 13 ri 35 < with 6 contracted from o, cf. on Job xxxv. 6) at 
the waters of Meribah, viz. whether they would trust Him 

further on after such glorious tokens of His power and loving- 

_ _ —^ 

* In the Papyrus Ley den sis i. 346 the Israelites are called the “ Aperiu 
who dragged along the stones for the great watch-tower of the 
city of Rameses,” and in the Pap. Leyd. i. 349, according to Lauth, the 
“ Aperiu , who dragged along the Btonea for the storehouse of the city of 
Raineses/ 1 
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kindness. The name u Waters of Meribah ,” which properly is 
borne only by Meribath Kadesh , the place of the giving of water 
in the fortieth year (Num. xx. 13, xxvii. 14, Deut. xxxii. 51, 
xxxiii. 8), is here transferred to the place of the giving of water 
in the first year, which was named Massah u-Meribah (Ex. xvii. 
7), as the remembrances of these two miracles, which took place 
under similar circumstances, in general blend together ( vid . on 
ncv. 8 sq.). It is not now said that Israel did not act in re¬ 
sponse to the expectation of God, who had so wondrously verified 
Himself; the music, as Sela imports, here rises, and makes a 
long and forcible pause in what is being said. What now 
follows further, are, as the further progress of ver. 12 show's, 
the words of God addressed to the Israel of the desert, which 
at the same time with its faithlessness are brought to the re¬ 
membrance of the Israel of the present. 2 Tyn, as in L 7, 
Deut. viii. 19, to bear testimony that concerns him against any 
one. DK (according to the sense, o si, as in Ps. xcv. ver. 7, 
which is in many ways akin to this Psalm) properly opens a 
searching question which wishes that the thing asked may come 
about (whether thou wilt indeed give me a willing hearing?!). 
In ver. 10 the key-note of the revelation of the Law from 
Sinai is struck: the fundamental command which opens the 
decalogue demanded fidelity to Jahve and forbade idol-worship 
as the sin of sins. "it is an idol in opposition to the God of 
Israel as the true God; and "D3 iw, a strange god in opposition 
to the true God as the God of Israel. To this one God Israel 
ought to yield itself all the more undividedly and heartily as it 
was more manifestly indebted entirely to Him, who in His con¬ 
descension had chosen it, and in His wonder-working might 
had redeemed it part . Hiph . with the eh elided, like 

*pbn 5 Deut. xiii. 6, and from Ex. xxxiii. 3); and how 
easy this submission ought to have been to it, since He desired 
nothing in return for the rich abundance of His good gifts, 
which satisfy and quicken body and soul, but only a wide- 
opened mouth, i.e. a believing longing, hungering for mercy 
and eager for salvation (cxix. 131)1 

Vers. 12-17. The Passover discourse now takes a sorrow¬ 
ful and awful turn : Israel’s disobedience and self-will frustrated 
the gracious purpose of the commandments and promises of its 
God. “My people” and “Israel” alternate as in the complaint 
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in Isa. i. 3. natp6 followed by the dative, as in Deut. xiii. 9 
([8], ov crvvOeXrjaets auTa)). Then God made their sin their 
punishment, by giving them over judicially (n^ as in Job 
viii. 4) into the obduracy of their heart, which rudely shuts 
itself up against His mercy (from "W, Aramaic "W, Arabic 

to make firm = to cheer, make glad), so that they went on 


(cf. on the sequence of tense, lxi. 8) in their , i.e . their own, 
egotistical, God-estranged determinations; the suffix is thus 
accented, as e.g . in Isa. lxv. 2, cf. the borrowed passage Jer. 
vii. 24, and the same phrase in Mic. vi. 16. And now, because 
this state of unfaithfulness in comparison with God’s faithful¬ 
ness has remained essentially the same even to to-day, the 
exalted Orator of the festival passes over forthwith to the 
generation of the present, and that, as is in accordance with 
the cheerful character of the feast, in a charmingly alluring 
manner. Whether we take ^ in the signification of si (fol¬ 
lowed by the participle, as in 2 Sam. xviii. 12), or like ON above 
in ver. 9 as expressing a wish, o si (if but!), vers. 15 sqq. at 
any rate have the relation of the apodosis to it. From EVE? 
(for a little, easily) it may be conjectured that the relation of 
Israel at that time to the nations did not correspond to the 
dignity of the nation of God which is called to subdue and 
rule the world in the strength of God. signifies in this 

passage only to turn, not: to again lay upon. The meaning 
is, that He would turn the hand which is now chastening 
His people against those by whom He is chastening them (cf. 
on the usual meaning of the phrase, Isa. i. 25, Amos i. 8, Jer. 
vi. 9, Ezek. xxxviii. 12). The promise in ver. 16 relates to 
Israel and all the members of the nation. The haters of Jahve 


would be compelled reluctantly to submit themselves to Him, 
and their time would endure for ever. “Time” is equivalent 
to duration, and in this instance with the collateral notion of 
prosperity, as elsewhere (Isa. xiii. 22) of the term of punishment. 
One now expects that it should continue with in the 

tone of a promise. The Psalm, however, closes with an his¬ 
torical statement. For cannot signify cibaret eum; 

it ought to be pronounced inb'DtOI. The pointing, like the 
LXX., Syriac, and Vulgate, takes ver. 17a (cf. Deut. xxxii. 
13 sq.) as a retrospect, and apparently rightly so. For even 
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the Asaphic Psalms lxxvii. and Ixxviii. break off with historical 
pictures. Ver. 176 is, accordingly, also to be taken as retro¬ 
spective. The words of the poet in conclusion once more 
change into the words of God. The closing word runs 
as in 1. 8, Deut. iv. 31, and (with the exception of the full, 
Hiph . of Lamed He verbs ending with ekka) usually. The 
Babylonian system of pointing nowhere recognises the suffix- 
form ekka . If the Israel of the present would hearken to the 
Lawgiver of Sinai, says vor. 17, then would He renew to it the 
miraculous gifts of the time of the redemption under Moses. 


PSALM LXXX11. 

god’s judgment upon the gods op the earth. 

1 ELOHIM standeth in the congregation of God, 
Among the elohim doth He judge. 

2 u How long will ye judge unjustly, 

And take the side of the wicked ( Sela .) 

3 Do justice to the destitute and fatherless, 

Acquit the afflicted and the poor! 

4 Deliver the destitute and needy, 

Rescue out of the hand of the wicked!”— 

5 u They know not, and understand not, 

In darkness they walk to and fro; 

All the foundations of the land totter. 

6 /have said: Ye are elohim, 

And sons of the Most High are ye all. 

7 Yet as men shall ye die, 

And as one of the princes shall ye fall.” 

8 Arise, Elohim, oh judge the earth, 

For Thou hast a claim upon all nations. 


As in Ps. Ixxxi., so also in this Psalm (according to the 
Talmud the Tuesday Psalm of the Temple liturgy) God is in- 
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troduced as speaking after the manner of the prophets. Ps. 
lviii. and xciv. are similar, but more especially Isa. iii. 13-15. 
Asaph the seer beholds how God, reproving, correcting, and 
threatening, appears against the chiefs of the congregation of 
His people, who have perverted the splendour of majesty which 
He has put upon them into tyranny. It is perfectly charac¬ 
teristic of Asaph (Ps. 1., lxxv., Ixxxi.) to plunge himself into 
the contemplation of the divine judgment, and to introduce 
God as speaking. There is nothing to militate against the 
Psalm being written by Asaph, David’s cotemporary, except the 
determination not to allow to the of the inscription its 

most natural sense. Hupfeld, understanding “angels” by the 
elohim , as Bleek has done before him, inscribes the Psalm : 
“ God’s judgment upon unjust judges in heaven and upon 
earth.” But the angels as such are nowhere called elohim 
in the Old Testament, although they might be so called; and 
their being judged here on account of unjust judging, Hupfeld 
himself says, is u an obscure point that is still to be cleared up.” 
An interpretation which, like this, abandons the usage of the 
language in order to brine into existence a riddle that it cannot 
solve, condemns itself. At the same time the assertion of 
Hupfeld (of Knobel, Graf, and others), that in Ex. xxi. 6, 
xxii. 7 sq., 27,* Dv6k denotes God Himself, and not directly 
the authorities of the nation as being His earthly representa¬ 
tives, finds its most forcible refutation in the so-called and 
mortal elohim of this Psalm (cf. also xlv. 7, lviii. 2). 

By reference to this Psalm Jesus proves to the Jews (John 
x. 34-36) that when He calls Himself the Son of God, He 
does not blaspheme God, by an argumentatio a minori ad majus . 
If the Law, so He argues, calls even those gods who are offi¬ 
cially invested with this name by a declaration of the divine 
will promulgated in time (and the Scripture cannot surely, as 
in general, so also in this instance, be made invalid), then it 
cannot surely be blasphemy if He calls Himself the Son of 
God, whom not merely a divine utterance in this present time 
has called to this or to that worldly office after the image of 
God, but who with His whole life is ministering to the accom- 


* In the English authorized version, Ex. xxi. 6, xxii. 8 sq. (“judges”), 
28 (“gods,” margin ** judges”).—Tu. 

VuL. 1L 


26 
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plishnient of a work to which the Father had already sanctified 
Him when He came into the world. In connection with rjylaae 
one is reminded of the fact that those who are called eloldm in 
the Psalm are censured on account of the unholiness of their 
conduct. The name does not originally belong to them, nor do 
they show themselves to be morally worthy of it. With fjylaae 
teal a7reaT€i\ev Jesus contrasts His divine sonship, prior to time, 
with theirs, which began only in this present time. 

Vers. 1-4. God comes forward and makes Himself heard 
first of all as censuring and admonishing. The “congregation 
of God” is, as in Num. xxvii. 17, xxxi. 16, Josh. xxii. 16 sq., 
“the congregation of (the sons of) Israel,” which God has pur¬ 
chased from among the nations (Ixxiv. 2), and upon which as 
its Lawgiver He has set His divine impress. The psalmist and 
seer sees Elohim standing in this congregation of God. The 
part . Niph. (as in Isa. iii. 13) denotes not so much the sudden¬ 
ness and unpreparedness, as, rather, the statue-like immobility 
and terrifying designfulness of His appearance. Within the 
range of the congregation of God tiiis holds good of the elohim . 
The right over life and death, with which the administration of 
justice cannot dispense, is a prerogative of God. From the 
time of Gen. ix. 6, however, He has transferred the execution 
of this prerogative to mankind, and instituted in mankind an 
office wielding the sword of justice, which also exists in His 
theocratic congregation, but here has His positive law as the 
basis of its continuance and as the rule of its action. Every¬ 
where among men, but here pre-eminently, those in authority 
are God’s delegates and the bearers of His image, and therefore 
as His representatives are also themselves called elohim , “gods” 
(which the LXX. in Ex. xxi. 6 renders to Kpnrjpiov tov 0eoD, 
and the Targums here, as in Ex. xxii. 7, 8, 27 uniformly, NW). 
The God who has conferred this exercise of power upon these 
subordinate elohim, without their resigning it of themselves, 
now sits in judgment in their midst. of that which takes 

place before the mind’s eye of the psalmist. How long, He 
asks, will ye judge unjustly ? b)V is equivalent to nvy 

Lev. xix. 15, 35 (the opposite is lviii. 2). 

How long will ye accept the countenance of the wicked, i.e. 
incline to accept, regard, favour the person of the wicked ? The 
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music, which here becomes forte , gives intensity to the terrible 
sternness (das Niederdonnernde ) of the divine question, which 
seeks to bring the “gods” of the earth to their right mind. 
Then follow admonitions to do that which they have hitherto 
left undone. They are to cause the benefit of the administra¬ 
tion of justice to tend to the advantage of the defenceless, of 
the destitute, and of the helpless, upon whom God the Law¬ 
giver especially keeps His eye. The word Bn (BW), of which 
there is no evidence until within the time of David and Solo¬ 
mon, is synonymous with in with Dirw is pointed and 

with fi'DNI, on account of the closer notional union, fn (as in 
lxxii. 13). They are words which are frequently repeated in 
the prophets, foremost in Isaiah (ch. i. 17), with which is 
enjoined upon those invested with the dignity of the law, and 
■with jurisdiction, justice towards those who cannot and will not 
themselves obtain their rights by violence. 

Vers. 5-7. What now follows in ver. 5 is not a paren¬ 
thetical assertion of the inefficiency with which the divine 
correction rebounds from the judges and rulers. In connec¬ 
tion with this way of taking ver. 5, the manner in which the 
divine language is continued in ver. 6 is harsh and unadjusted. 
God Himself speaks in ver. 5 of the judges, but reluctantly 
alienated from them; and confident of the futility of all 
attempts to make them better, He tells them their sentence in 
vers. 6 sq. The verbs in ver. 5a are designedly without any 
object: complaint of the widest compass is made over their 
want of reason and understanding; and UTP takes the perfect 
form in like manner to eyvcofcacn, noverunt , cf. xiv. 1, Isa. xliv. 
18. Thus, then, no result is to be expected from the divine 
admonition : they still go their ways in this state of mental 
darkness, and that, as the Hithpa. implies, stalking on in carnal 
security and self-complacency. The commands, however, 
which they transgress are the foundations (cf. xi. 3), as it were 
the shafts and pillars (lxxv. 4, cf. Prov. xxix. 4). upon which 
rests the permanence of all earthly relationships which are 
appointed by creation and regulated by the Tora. Their 
transgression makes the land, the earth, to totter physically and 
morally, and is the prelude of its overthrow. When the celes¬ 
tial Lord of the domain thinks upon this destruction which 
injustice and tyranny are bringing upon the earth, His wrath 
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kindles, and He reminds the judges and rulers that it is Ilis 
own free declaratory act which has clothed them with the god¬ 
like dignity which they bear. They are actually elohim, but 
not possessed of the right of self-government; there is a Most 
High (P^V) to whom they as sons are responsible. The idea 
that the appellation elohim , which they have given to them¬ 
selves, is only sarcastically given back to them in ver. 1 (Ewald, 
Olshausen), is refuted by ver. 6, according to which they are 
really elohim by the grace of God. But if their practice is not 
an Amen to this name, then they shall be divested of the 
majesty which they have forfeited; they shall be divested of 
the prerogative of Israel, whose vocation and destiny they 
have belied. They shall die off like common men not 

rising in any degree above the mass (cf. DIN '33, opp. GP'tJ '33, 
iv. 3, xlix. 3); they shall fall like any one (Judg. xvi. 7, 
Obad. ver. 11) of the princes who in the course of history 
have been cast down by the judgment of God (Hos. vii. 7). 
Their divine office will not protect them. For although justitia 
civilis is far from being the righteousness that avails before 
God, yet injustitia civilis is in His sight the vilest abomination. 

Yer. 8. The poet closes with the prayer for the realiza¬ 
tion of that which he has beheld in spirit. He implores God 
Himself to sit in judgment (HEBE' as Lam. iii. 59), since 
judgment is so badly exercised upon the earth. All peoples 
are indeed His He has an hereditary and proprietary 

right among (LXX. and Vulgate according to Num. xviii. 20, 
and frequently), or rather in (3 as in 3 instead of the 
accusative of the object, Zech. ii. 16), all nations (eOmj )—may 
He then be pleased to maintain it judicially. The inference 
drawn from this point backwards, that the Psalm is directed 
against the possessors of power among the Gentiles, is errone¬ 
ous. Israel itself, in so far as it acts inconsistently with its 
theocratic character, belies its sanctified nationality, is a *13 
like the D'ti, and is put into the same category with these. 
The judgment over the world is also a judgment over the 
Israel that is become conformed to the world, and its God- 
estranged chiefs. 
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PSALM LXXXIII. 

BATTLE-CRY TO GOD AGAINST ALLIED PEOPLES. 

2 ELOHIM, let there be no repose to Thee, 

Be not silent and rest not, O God ! 

3 For lo Thine enemies make a tumult, 

And Thy haters carry the head high. 

4 Against Thy people they meditate a crafty design, 

And take counsel together against Thy proteges. 

5 They say: “Up! we will destroy them from among the 

peoples, 

And the name of Israel shall not be remembered any 

more! ” 

6 For they take counsel together with one mind, 

Against Thee they make a covenant: 

7 The tents of Edom and of the Ishmaelites, 

Moab and the Hagarenes ; 

8 Gebal and Ammon and Amalek, 

Philistia, with the inhabitants of Tyre; 

9 Also Asshur hath joined itself to them, 

They lend their arm to the sons of Lot. ( Sela .) 

10 Do unto them as unto Midian, 

As unto Sisera, as unto Jabin at the brook Kishon I 

11 They were destroyed at Endor, 

They became as dung for the land; 

12 Make them, their nobles, like Oreb and Zeeb, 

And like Zebach and Zalmunna all their princes, 

13 Who said: 

u Let us take possession of the habitations of ElohimU' 

14 My God, make them like the whirlwind, 

As stubble before the wind ! 

15 As fire, burning a forest, 

And as flame, singeing mountains: 

16 Thus do Thou pursue them with Thy tempest, 
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And with Thy hurricane overthrow them I 

17 Fill their face with shame, 

That they may seek Thy name, Jahve I 

18 Let them be ashamed and overt!»rown for ever, 

And let them be confounded and perish ; 

19 And let them know that Thou, Thy Name, Jahve, Thou 

alone, 

Art the Most High over all the earth. 

The close of this Psalm is in accord with the close of the 
preceding Psalm. It is the last of the twelve Psalms of Asaph 
of the Psalter. The poet supplicates help against the maDy 
nations which have allied themselves with the descendants of 
Lot, Le . Moab and Ammon, to entirely root out Israel as a 
nation. Those who are fond of Maccabaean Psalms (Ilitzig 
and Olshausen), after the precedent of van Til and von 
Bengel, find the circumstances of the time of the Psalm in 1 
Macc. ch. v., and Grimm is also inclined to regard this as cor¬ 
rect; and in point of fact the deadly hostility of the eOvr) 
/cvfc\o0ev which we there see breaking forth on all sides,* as it 
were at a given signal, against the Jewish people, who have 
become again independent, and after the dedication of the 
Temple doubly self-conscious, is far better suited to explain the 
Psalm than the hostile efforts of Sanballat, Tobiah, and others 
to hinder the rebuilding of Jerusalem, in the time of Nehemiah 
(Vaihinger, Ewald, and Dillmann). There is, however, still 
another incident beside that recorded in 1 Macc. ch. v. to 
which the Psalm may be referred, viz. the confederation of the 
nations for the extinction of Judah in the time of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chron. ch. xx.), and, as it seems to us, with comparatively 
speaking less constraint. For the Psalm speaks of a real league, 
whilst in 1 Macc. ch. v. the several nations made the attack 
without being allied and not jointly; then, as the Psalm 
assumes in ver. 9, the sons of Lot, i.e . the Moabites and 
Ammonites, actually were at the head at that time, whilst in 


• Concerning the viol Bettaiu (Beni Baijan ), 1 Macc. v. 4, the difficulty 
respecting which is to the present time unsolved, vid. Wetzstein’s Excursus 
II., at the end of this volume. 
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1 Macc. eli. v. the sons of Esau occupy the most prominent 
place ^ and thirdly, at that time, in the time of Jehoshaphat, 
as is recorded, an Asaphite, viz. Jahaziel, did actually interpose 
in the course of events, a circumstance which coincides remark¬ 
ably with the The league of that period consisted, accord¬ 

ing to 2 Chron. xx. 1, of Moabites, Ammonites, and a part of 
the (as it is to be read after the LXX.). But ver. 2 

(where without any doubt is to be read instead of D"WD) 
adds the Edomites to their number, for it is expressly stated 
further on (vers. 10, 22, 23) that the inhabitants of Mount 
Seir were with them. Also, supposing of course that the 
u Ishmaelites ” and “Hagarenes” of the Psalm may be re¬ 
garded as an unfolding of the which is confirmed by 

Josephus, Antiq. ix. 1. 2 ; and that Gebal is to be understood 
by the Mount Seir of the chronicler, which is confirmed by 

the JU?*- still in use at the present day, there always remains 

a difficulty in the fact that the Psalm also names Amalek , 
Philistia , Tyre, and Asshur , of which we find no mention there 
in the reign of Jehoshaphat. But these difficulties are counter¬ 
balanced by others that beset the reference to 1 Macc. ch. v., 
viz. that in the time of the Seleucidae the Amalekites no longer 
existed, and consequently, as might be expected, are not men¬ 
tioned at all in 1 Macc. ch. v.; further, that there the Moabites, 
too, are no longer spoken of, although some formerly Moabitish 
cities of Gileaditis are mentioned; and thirdly, that "WK = 
Syria (a certainly possible usage of the word) appears in a 
subordinate position, whereas it was, however, the dominant 
power. On the other hand, the mention of Amalek is intelligi¬ 
ble in connection with the reference to 2 Chron. ch. xx., and 
the absence of its express mention in the chronicler does not 
make itself particularly felt in consideration of Gen. xxxvi. 12. 
Philistia, Tyre, and Asshur, however, stand at the end in the 
Psalm, and might also even be mentioned with the others if 
they rendered aid to the confederates of the south-east without 
taking part with them in the campaign, as being a succour to 
the actual leaders of the enterprise, the sons of Lot. We 
therefore a^ree with the reference of Ps. Ixxxiii. (as also of 

O > 

Ps. xlviii.) to the alliance of the neighbouring nations against 
Judah in the reign of Jehoshaphat, which has been already 
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recognised by Kimchi and allowed by K«iil, Hengstenberg, and 
Movers. 

Vers. 2-5. The poet prays, may God not remain an in¬ 
active looker-on in connection with the danger of destruction 
that threatens His people. W (with which 'n' is to be sup¬ 
plied) is the opposite of alertness ; Bnn the opposite of speak¬ 
ing (in connection with which it is assumed that God’s word 
is at the same time deed); DpK' the opposite of being agitated 
and activity. The energetic future jehemajun gives outward 
emphasis to the confirmation of the petition, and the fact that 
Israel’s foes are the foes of God gives inward emphasis to it. 
On Ntp3, cf. cx. 7. 11D is here a secret agreement; and 

WiJPj elsewhere to deal craftily, here signifies to craftily plot, 
devise, bring a thing about. TMBV is to be understood accord¬ 
ing to xxvii. 5, xxxi. 21. The Hithpa . pJHin alternates here 
with the more ancient Niph . (ver. 6). The design of the 
enemies in this instance has reference to the total extirpation 
of Israel, of the separatist-people who exclude themselves from 
the life of the world and condemn it. '530, from being a people 
= so that it may no longer be a people or nation, as in Isa. 
vii. 8, xvii. 1, xxv. 2, Jer. xlviii. 42. In the borrowed passage, 
Jer. xlviii. 2, by an interchange of a letter it is n2n'"D3. This 
Asapli Psahn is to be discerned in not a few passages of the 
prophets; cf. Isa. lxii. 6 sq. with ver. 2, Isa. xvii. 12 with 
ver. 3. 

Vers. 6—9. Instead of ins lb, 1 Chron. xii. 38, it is deli- 
Levant corde una y inasmuch as WfP on the one hand gives 
intensity to the reciprocal signification of the verb, and on the 
other lends the adjectival notion to Of the confederate 

peoples the chronicler (2 Chron. ch. xx.) mentions the Moab¬ 
ites, the Ammonites, the inhabitants of Mount Se’ir, and the 
Me f unim, instead of which Josephus, Antiq . ix. 1. 2, says: a 
great body of Arabians. This crowd of peoples comes from 
the other side of the Dead Sea, BIND (as it is to be read in 
ver. 2 in the chronicler instead of Bind, cf. on Ix. 2); the 
territory of Edom, which is mentioned first by the poet, was 
therefore the rendezvous. The tents of Edom and of the 

Ishmaelites are (cf. people) the people themselves who 
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live in tents. Moreover, too, the poet ranges the hostile 
nations according to their geographical position. The seven 
first-named from Edom to Amalek, which still existed at the 
time of the psalmist (for the final destruction of the Amalek- 
ites by the Simeonites, 1 Chron. iv. 42 sq., falls at an indeter¬ 
minate period prior to the Exile), are those out of the regions 
east and south-east of the Dead Sea. According to Gen. xxv. 
18. the Ishmaelites had spread from Hig&z through the penin¬ 
sula of Sinai beyond the eastern and southern deserts as far 
up as the countries under the dominion of Assyria. The 
Hagarenes dwelt in tents from the Persian Gulf as far as the 
east of Gilead (1 Chron. v. 10) towards the Euphrates. ^23, 

JUj*-, is the name of the people inhabiting the mountains 

situated in the south of the Dead Sea, that is to say, the 
northern Seiritish mountains. Both Gebal and also, as it ap¬ 
pears, the Amalek intended here according to Gen. xxxvi. 12 
(cf. Josephus, Antiq . ii. 1. 2 : 'A/iaXy/ciris, a part of Idumaea), 
belong to the wide circuit of Edom . Then follow the Philis¬ 
tines and Phoenicians, the two nations of the coast of the 
Mediterranean, which also appear in Amos ch. i. (cf. Joel ch. 
iv. [iii.]) as making common cause with the Edomites against 
Israel. Finally Assliur, the nation of the distant north-east, 
here not as yet appearing as a principal power, but strengthen¬ 
ing (vid, concerning yVM, an arm = assistance, succour, Gese- 
nius, Thesaurus , p. 433 b) the sons of Lot, i.e. the Moabites and 
Ammonites, with whom the enterprise started, and forming a 
powerful reserve for them. The music bursts forth angrily at 
the close of this enumeration, and imprecations discharge them¬ 
selves in the following strophe. 

Vers. 10-13. With reference is made to Gideon’s 

• w 1 • • 

9 • • 

victory over the Midianites, which belongs to the most glorious 
recollections of Israel, and to which in other instances, too, 
national hopes are attached, Isa. ix. 3 [4], x. 26, cf. Hab. iii. 
7 ; and with the asyndeton I'pJS NiD'pp (Nip'p3, as Norzi states, 
who does not rightly understand the placing of the Metheg ) to the 
victory of Barak and Deborah over Sisera and the Canaanitish 
king Jabin, whose general he was. The Beth of is like 
the Beth of in cx. 7 : according to Judg. v. 21 the Kishon 
carried away the corpses of the slain army. ' Endur , near 
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Tabor, and therefore situated not far distant from Taanach and 
Megiddo (Judg. v. 19), belonged to the battle-field, 
starting from the radical notion of that which flatly covers 
anything, which lies in D*7, signifying the covering of earth 
lying flat over the globe, therefore humus (like p?) terra , and 
tellus), is here (cf. 2 Kings ix. 37) in accord with pi 
(from !*?*]), which is in substance akin to it. In ver. 12 we 
have a retrospective glance at Gideon’s victory. ' Orel) and 
Zeeb were of the Midianites, Judg. vii. 25 ; Zebacli and 
Tsalmuima , their kings, Judg. viii. 5 sqq.* The pronoun pre¬ 
cedes the word itself in as in Ex. ii. 6; the heaped-up 

suffixes emo (imo) give to the imprecation a rhythm and sound 
as of rolling thunder. Concerning TPJ, vid. on ii. 6. So far 
as the matter is concerned, 2 Cliron. xx. 11 harmonizes with 
ver. 13. Canaan, the land which is God’s and which He has 
given to His people, is called rrito (cf. lxxiv. 20). 

Vers. 14r-17. With the which constrains God in 

faith, the “thundering down” begins afresh. ^3 signifies a 
wheel and a whirling motion, such as usually arises w’hen the 
wind changes suddenly, then also whatever is driven about in 

the whirling, Isa. xvii. 13.f (from aridum esse ) 

is the dry corn-stalks, whether as left standing or, as in this 
instance, as straw upon the threshing-floor or upon the field. 
Like a fire that spreads rapidly, laying hold of everything, 
which burns up the forest and singes off the wooded mountain 
so that only a bare cone is left standing, so is God to drive 
them before Him in the raging tempest of His wrath and take 
them unawares. The figure in ver. 15 is fully worked up by 

* The Syriac Hexapla has (Hos. x. 14) instead of pfe, a sub¬ 

stitution which is accepted by Geiger, Deutsch. Morgenland. Zeitschr . 1862, 
S. 729 f. Concerning the signification of the above names of Midianitish 
princes, vid. Noldeke, Ueber die Amalekiter , S. 9. 

1 Saadia, who renders*the in lxxvii. 19 as an astronomical expres¬ 
sion with the sphere of the heavens, here has professedly 

which would be a plural form expanded out of “sieves” or “tam¬ 

bourines;” it is, however, to be read, as in Isa. xvii. 13, Codex Oxon., <3 

The verb “ to sift,” is transferred to the wind, e.g. in Mutanabbi 

(edited with Wahidi’s commentary by Dieterici), p. 29, 1. 5 and 6: “ it is 
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Isaiah, cli. x. 16-19; Bn? as in Deut. xxxii. 22. In the apodosis, 
ver. 16, the figure is changed into a kindred one: wrath is a 
glowing heat (pin) and a breath (noiTJ, Isa. xxx. 33) at the 
same time. In ver. 17 b it becomes clear what is the final pur¬ 
pose towards which this language of cursing tends: to the end 
that all, whether willingly or reluctantly, may give the glory 
to the God of revelation. Directed towards this end the 
earnest prayer is repeated once more in the tetrastichic closing 
strain. 

Vers. 18, 19. The aim of the wish is that they in the 
midst of their downfall may lay hold upon the mercy of Jahve 
as their only deliverance: first they must come to nought, and 
only by giving Jahve the glory will they not be utterly de¬ 
stroyed. Side by side with nns, ver. 19a, is placed Ip?' as a 
second subject (cf. xliv. 3, lxix. 11). In view of ver. 17 b 
WT! (as in lix. 14) has not merely the sense of perceiving so 
far as the justice of the punishment is concerned; the know¬ 
ledge which is unto salvation is not excluded. The end of the 

O 

matter which the poet wishes to see brought about is this, that 
Jahve, that the God of revelation (p^), may become the All- 
exalted One in the consciousness of the nations. 


as though the dust of this region, when the winds chase one another 

therein, were sifted,” JljjL* ( i.e . caught up and whirled round); and with 
other notioDal and constructional applications in Makkart , i. p. 102, 1. 18 : 

“ it is as though its soil had been cleansed from dust by sifting,” 

✓ 

(i.e. the dust thereof swept away by a whirlwind). Accordingly 

signifies first, as a nom. vicis , a whirling about (of duet by the wind), then 
in a concrete sense a whirlwind, as Saadia uses it, inasmuch as he makes 
use of it twice for ^ 3 . So Fleischer in opposition to Ewald, who renders 

“like the sweepings or rubbish.” 
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I*—THE SYMBOLICAL MEANING OF THE WASH-POT AND 

OF THE SHOE. 

On Ps. Lx. 10 (pp. 199 sq.). 

The most natural interpretation of the words Moab is my 
wash-pot, and upon Edom I cast my shoe , seems to me, accord¬ 
ing to the conception in Syria at the present day, to be: Moab 
is the vessel in which I wash my face and hands clean, Le. the 
country and people in which I acquire to myself (by its con¬ 
quest) splendour and renown, and Edom I degrade to the place 
whither I throw my cast-off shoes,* Le . I cause Edom to endure 
the most humiliating treatment, that of a helot. The idea is 
still the same, if the poet conceived of Edom as a person at 
whom he casts his shoe as an insult. It is surely not to be 
doubted that these first two members of the verse—according 
to the apprehension of the whole Psalm—refer to a conquest 
of the two nations either as already completed or as near at 
hand, since the third member of the verse, having reference to 
the Philistines, speaks with certainty of such a conquest; 'ppnnn 



In the old Arabic is both singular and collective; and so, too, 


it will be in Hebrew, and the occurrence of the dual is not opposed to this. 
The modern language still has the nomen unitatis but the BeduinB are 

j ■*- 

very glad to avoid both words on account of their accord with rupS “a 


curse,” a terrible word to them ; still they use the former when they intend 
the latter, and say 'aleh en-na*la , “the shoe upon him!” (or the horse¬ 
shoe, for na a l also has this meaning) in the sense of “the curse upon 
him!” Upon this, too, is based the proverb: el-u-eled el-chard jegib li-ah'luh 
en-nd m la , “the dirty child brings to his [family] the Bhoe,” i.e. a bad child 
brings a curse upon his [family] (cf. Tantawi’s Traite , p. 119). The word 
na' a l is still found now-a-days, but almost exclusively among the nomads 
and the karawina (the inhabitants of the villages of the desert). The shoe 
together with the latchets or thongs is cut out of the raw hide of a slaugh- 
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may be understood of a battle-cry (when the fight is at hand) 
or a cry for vengeance (after the conquest). 

The pregnant language of poetry is satisfied with the men¬ 
tion of the wash-pot in order to bring before the mind the 
figure so familiar to the Semite of “washing one’s self white,” 
i.e. to acquire a reputation. In the Arabian poets the meta¬ 
phor not unfrequently is “ to wash one’s self white in the blood 

u ^ Ci / 

of the enemies” (1 a*!J u^:)* ^ ie language of 

✓ 1 
/ / 

common life (candor faciei) is a broad notion, for 

everything good and beautiful that a man does or receives 

^ ji 

makes his face white Now, since the one or the 

other is often taking place, one also very frequently hears the 
expression made use of. We see from Isa, i. 16-18, Job ix. 
30, and Prov. xxx. 12, that among the Hebrews too the figura¬ 
tive phrase of washing one’s self white had a far more extended 
application than it might seem according to Ps. li. 9; and a 
conquest of the Moabites must have furnished an Israelitish 

king with the before his people. The opposite is 

/ / 

the (nigror faciei ), which is brought about by every¬ 

thing bad and ugly that one does or suffers. Since the denying 
of a request, unsuccessful mediation between disputants, the 
non-acceptance of a present, and the not returning of a greet- 

» / j 

ing blackens the face jy**j) °f the petitioner, of the 


tered or fallen camel, and while moist fitted on to the foot, in order that in 
drying it may receive the shape of the foot. The Syrian peasantry in the 
present day wear the red or yellow gezma a handbrcadth high, a kind of 
boot; and the poorer inhabitants of the towns the red surmeia reaching to 
the ankle, a real shoe; whilst the more prosperous wear a yellow under¬ 
shoe ( kalshin ) and a red over-shoe ( lubuga , collective bdbug and bawdbig ). 
These four foreign words lead one to infer that the thing itself is of foreign 
origin ; yet the simple surmeia , which is also called merkub is very 

old in the cities of Syria and of Palestine. According to Amos ii. 6 , viii. 
6 , it is scarcely to be doubted that the real leathern shoe was also under¬ 
stood among the Hebrews by the word ^ 3 . 
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mediator, of the giver, and of him who greets, it comes to pass 
that in a Syrian town one almost daily meets with the expres¬ 
sion, as with the “ blackened” individual himself; cf. Burck- 
hardt, Arabic Proverbs , pp. 48 sq.; Freytag, Prov. Arab . iii. p. 
239 (No. 1435 and No. 1436),* and p. 534. 

As to the second member of the verse, the shoe, as being 
the commonest part of one’s clothing, is the figure of vileness 
and despicableness; and one would no more think of mention¬ 
ing the shoe than the indecent word chard, u dung,” without 
saving one’s self in the presence of the hearer by the addition 
of the words agellak Allah, u may God glorify thee!” The 
proverb adhall min en-na d l, 44 more common than the shoe,” is 
found in Freytag, Prov. Arab. i. 514; the same in meaning 
with this is adhall min el-hidha, ibid. p. 516. On the first 
Meidani quotes two verses of poetry. The one runs thus: 
“ The cheek of the Kul^bites more easily undergoes the dis¬ 
gracing touch than the shoe” (which the feet tread in the 
dirt) ; the other is: “ Accustomed to many years’ disgrace, they 
accommodate themselves more easily to the footsteps than does 
the shoe.” Here belongs, too, ja habbadhd el-munta'limuna 
kiamd (in Freytag, iii. 513)—“Oh what a nice thing it is to 
draw' on one’s shoes standing!” i.e. to associate with the common 
people without making one’s self common.f If it is a dis¬ 
grace to be com 
to be struck with one. Being warned of the presence of a foe, 
the Arab, in order to express the greatest possible contempt 
of this foe, cries: babugi c ala rasuh,% “ my shoe upon his 
head,” i.e. it only requires a few blow’s with my shoe to be rid 
of him. A discharged bad servant sends to ask his master to 
take him on again, and the master answers the intermediary : 
jegi wa-ja'chodh surmeiali 'ala kafdh , “ he may come if he 

* Freytag has here erroneously translated the word sawdd by opes. 
The proverb is: misfortune upon misfortune makes the heart blind, i.e . 

breaks the spirit and energy. In Damascus they say l—•J jJl ^ 

11 poverty makes the heart blind.” 

t The anecdote given on this proverb by Meidani is one of those bad 
jokes such as the ArabB have on a great many of their proverbs. 

X Instead of babCgi they also say surmeiati , and in the country always 
gezmali . This swaggering phrase is very frequent among the common 
people ; I have, however, never seen it put into practice. 


pared to the shoe, it is a still greater disgrace 
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wishes to have my shoe upon his head/* Le . I would drive him 
away again in the most disgraceful manner. The Khaliph 
Mutewekkil sent to the Imim Ahmed (Ibn Hanbal) to ask 
him to pray for one of the maidens of his palace who had 
epilepsy: the imam took off his shoe ( ndH ), gave it to the mes¬ 
senger, and saiu: Go, place it at the bed-head of the maiden 
and say, “ Ahmed sends to ask whether thou wilt depart from 
the maiden or have seventy counted out with this shoe?” The 
messenger did as he was told, and the evil spirit ( el-marid) 
answered through the mouth of the maiden : u I obey! If 
Ahmed had commanded me to leave the f Irak, I would do it.” 

m m f 

And he came out of her and fled, and the maiden was made 
whole, etc. (MSS. in the Royal Library in Berlin, Section 
Wetzstein, ii. No. 355, folio 113a). In Damascus they say of 
a cunning, wicked man, proverbially : darab esh-Shdtan alf 
bdbuga , w he struck Satan a thousand times with his shoe,” Le. 
Satan was his disciple, but was such a bungler in comparison 
with his master that he treated him in the most contemptible 
manner, and sought to discipline him by means of the vilest 
kind of punishment. Another Damascene proverb runs: eU 
gehennam ben el-bawdbig , u Hell is among the shoes.” The 
reception-room of houses in the city is divided into two 
parts ; the very much larger part is furnished with carpets and 
divans, and here the guests sit; the lesser part, called f ataba , is 
from one to three steps lower, and here the attendants, slaves, 
and all contemptible people who do not dare to go up higher, 
stand. Here, too, stand the over-shoes of those who sit in the 
upper part. The proverb therefore signifies, that the feeling of 
being unhonoured and condemned, of being obliged to stand in 
the place where the others set their shoes, resembles the pains 
of hell.* This proverb seems to me to illustrate the first of the 
two interpretations of Ps. lx. 105 indicated above as possible ; 
whilst in support of the second we may call to mind that enact¬ 
ment of El-Hakim bx amr-Allah, according to which in Syria 
and Egypt the Christians were compelled to hang wooden 
crosses and the Jews wooden shoes about their necks, which 

* As is well known, the Arabs are not so sensitive to anything as they 
are to outward distinctions; and the words of the poet Abu Farras: land 
es-sadr au el-kabr , “we desire the seat of honour or the grave,” are uttered 
by every Arab from the very soul. 
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they were not allowed to take off even in the bath. That this 
was designed solely as a mark of disgrace , is clear from the 
farther points of that enactment, viz. that both parties were 
allowed to wear only black turbans; not to ride upon horses, 
but only upon donkeys without saddle-cloths ; not to have any 
Moslem servants, etc. (mss. in the Royal Library in Berlin, 
Section Wetzstein, ii. No. 351, fol. 167r). 

The supposition of many expositors, that the taking pos¬ 
session of Edom is to be understood by the casting of the shoe 
upon it, I hold to be incorrect. In his work on the Psalms 
(ii. 33) Hitzig observes in its favour: “The shoe may be re¬ 
garded as the symbol of a thing that has a master, for one says 
of a divorced woman, ‘she was my slipper, and I have cast her 
off’ (Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins , 1831, p. 113); to 
take it off may therefore mean to give up a property, accord¬ 
ing to Deut. xxv. 9, Ruth iv. 7 sq., and to cast it upon or at 
something may mean to take possession of it.” Here I must 
first show that the quotation from Burckhardt is a phrase of 
which variations are to be met with. The figure of the shoe 
as symbolizing rejection is used only by the common people, 
and only by these when any one is aroused by offensive re¬ 
proaches, or when filled with hatred against the divorced or her 
family. The dweller in Hauran in this case says in opposition 
to the reproach: thobi wa-shalahtuh , u it was my shirt, and I 
have taken it off.” A father or a brother who (and this is a 
custom of the country) has slain his daughter or sister that 
has, as a virgin, been seduced, turns aside the reproaches of 
strangers with the standing phrase: isbai, wa-katdtuh y lc it 
was my own finger, and I have cut it off,” or: isbai wa-'ab , 
katatuh , “ it was my own finger, and it became unsound, so I 
cut it off,” i.e. it was my own flesh and blood, not that of a 
stranger, what right have you therefore to call me to account ? 
But the two Scripture passages only favour that interpretation 
in a very slight degree. In Deut. xxv. 9, where the despised 
widow takes off the shoe of her brother-in-law and spits into 
his face, she means simply to disgrace him. If the right of 
determining for one’s self were transferred to her together with 
the shoe, then the act of taking off the shoe ought not to have 
been performed by her, but by him, since she cannot herself 
take this right upon herself. And when the man was called 
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“barefoot” from this time forth, this epithet would no longer 
be a stigma upon him, which it is evidently intended to be, 
but would signify nothing more than u the possessionless one,” 
which would have no meaning. The taking off of the shoe is, 
however, here designed to say: As thou despisest thy deceased 
brother and his widow, so shalt thou be like those despised and 
destitute ones who have not the meanest article of clothing the 

C • 

shoe, and who are obliged to walk barefooted upon the sharp 
and hot stones, and in snow, in rain, and in dirt. 

Ruth iv. 7, 8 is very different from this passage. Here 
one man delivers his shoe to another man certainly as the si^n 

V O 

of the transfer of a right, yet without the unclean shoe as such 
being in general the symbol of ownership or property. For 
this no authenticated evidence is to be found. It is rather 
that his handing over the shoe is only the visible sign of the 
act of delivering up and taking possession (of the teslim and 
tesellum ), by means of which a sale, exchange, renunciation, or 
presentation becomes an established fact D s pl>). If an 

article of clothing be chosen for this purpose, because thereby 
one would seemingly part with an actual possession, then it 
might also be some other article. If, however, we may argue 
from the simple clothing of the inhabitants of Hauran at the 
present day, and of the whole of the country east of the 
Jordan, concerning the clothing of the ancient Scripture times, 
then there would frequently, especially in the country, only be 
the mantle besides the shoe at one’s disposal; and even this a 
person would not always have with him in the hot season. 
This is apart from the consideration that the choice of the 
shoe was favoured by its meanness, which would say that one 
lightly parted with the object given up, and gave it heartily to 
the other. 


II. — CONCERNING THE viol Baluv IN 1 MACC. V. 4. 

On Ps. lxxxiii. (p. 406, note). 

The viol Baldv were a small tribe, by name |J3 '?a. In the 

/ 

Arabian genealogies the word not unfrequently occurs, as 

VOL. II. 27 
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a name of men; even the Kamus under has an y\ 

a / 

Its appellative signification is that of the proper 

/ / c f 

names and Jx-id, viz. discernens sen ratione seu gladio. 

With respect to the abode of the Bent Baijan , from the 
fact that Judas found it to be the best opportunity of inflict¬ 
ing upon them the appointed chastisement for highway rob¬ 
beries when he had surprised and smitten the Edomites in the 
valley of the 'Araba, it may be inferred that they took up 
their abode in the neighbourhood of much-frequented high¬ 
roads in the valley of the 'Araba. An important junction of 

C ' 

the roads of that district is the Ghamr- well (^**11),* which has 

an abundant supply of water, and is frequently mentioned in 
the annals of Islam. It is situated on the western side of 
the f Arabci , distant two caravan marches north of Aila y and 
the same distance from the ruins of Soghar in the south-west 
of the Dead Sea. For here the main road leading from Aila 
to Hebron and Jerusalem intersects the road which led from 
Egypt to Petra and farther east. The caravans going from 
Aila to Ghazza certainly did not touch at Ghamr, since, as at 
the present day, they used to take the more westerly direction 
farther south, but they were always obliged to halt at the drink¬ 
ing-places of the Wadi el-Lahjana y which lie scarcely ten hours 

south-west of Ghamr. Thev therefore likewise remained 

* 

within the range of the robbers, if these inhabited the moun¬ 
tains which lie between Ghamr and that wadi. This moun- 

/ ^ / 

tain range is, however, called Gehel el-Baijdna Jje?-), 

which is synonymous with Gehel Beni Baijan; for ever since 

the Arabic language has given up the use of the plural in un 

• 7 

and in for gentile nouns, “the Baijanite,” takes the 

i *£ ✓ 

form u the Baijanites.”t Burckhardt ( Travels in Syria 

and the Holy Land , London 1822, 4to, p. 444), setting out 


* Usually called Ghamr el- Arahut in distinction from another watering- 
place and highroad-station of the same name between Mdan and Tema. 
f For the most part, as one will be aware, the gentile noun is fond of 

the broken plural, e.g. (from the singular .c.jU-), “the Beni 

y v • * * 
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from f Ain es-Sadika at the northern end of Gebel Slierah 

• • • ^ ^ 

towards Egypt, crossed the Araba south of Gliamr. His 

lan^ua^e in reference to the matter in hand is as follows: 

o o 

u We were one hour and a half in crossing the Araba, direc¬ 
tion W. by N. In some places the sand is very deep, but it is 
firm, and the camels walk over it without sinking. . . . There 
is not the slightest appearance of a road or of any other work 
of human art in this part of the valley. On the other side we 
ascended the western chain of mountains. The mountain 
opposite to us appeared to be the highest point of the whole 


Gdbir ” (Burckhardfc, Travels in Syria , p. 405) ; (from the singu- 

_ s ** / / / 

Jar “the Beni Salih (ibid. p. 489); compare besides, 


/ / / 


/ / 


dXLLbdb the inhabitants of Jerusalem, of Beirut, of Antioch. 


n /1 


By analogy one would expect to meet with a plural djuboJ! from ; 


but such a plural is not possible on phonetic grounds, and therefore, too, 




the Jbu* (a tribe in the Trachonitis) is called only <3 LjuJ 1, and not 


£ / / 


<d-‘U*Jl. Also from a plural djuLu one could not with certainty infer a 

singular since the ^ of the final syllable in the pluralis fractus of 

yentilia is very frequently a servile letter, e.g. in (from the singular 


C/ 


juJJl), the Beni Leith (Burckhardt, Syria , p. 420), 1^*11 (from the 


-p t / 

C 


singular ^^.ill), “the dwellers in the Gkor" (Burckhardt, ibid. p. 391) ; 


/ i 


t / 



11 and 


cf. besides, and idjsyJh (from the singular 

/ / / 

— i / 

“the inhabitants of Emesa and Tyre.” Since the form is 


■ 5 , / 


become a very favourite collective of Jbcj (cf. hassdda , the mowers; 
rajgada , the reapers; tferrdra, the threshere; keijdla , the measurers of the 
corn; larraba, the tillers of the ground; lebbdna , the brickmakers, etc.), 
it is natural Bimply to foist the name of ancestor of the tribe Baijdn on the 
collective Baijdna as the singular. This supposition is, however, unneces¬ 
sary, since in connection with other word-formations too the of the 


/ / / 


/ / / 


f / / 


/ / / 


nisba disappears in the collective; cf. ijJodb <UUuJl, Jb>yfil1, 

all of which are names of nomadic tribes, the singulars of which are 
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chain, as far as I could see N. and S.; it is called Djebel 

Beyane (<0Ly Jjo>-); the height of this chain, however, is not 

half that of the eastern mountains. It is intersected by 
numerous broad Wadys in which the Talh tree grows ; the rock 
is entirely silicious, of the same species as that of the desert 
which extends from hence to Suez. . . . After an hour and a 
half of gentle ascent we arrived at the summit of the hills. . . .” 
The article is wanting before Beyane in Burckhardt; perhaps 
the name given to the mountain to him by some of his attend¬ 
ants was G. Beyan , “mountain of the ( Bern ) Baijan ,” and 
by others G . el-Beyane , “ mountain of the Baijanites,” so that 
he regarded the absence of the article in tiie one and the form 

O 

of the other as the more correct. One of those “broad wadys, 
—perhaps the one on which was situated the fortress destroyed 
by Judas,—is called, according to Robinson ( Biblical Researches 
in Palestine , 2d edition, i. 182, 1st ed. i. 269, etc.), the “ Wadi 

of the Baijanites” [“ eUBeydne A”] Here also 

belongs a statement in the Geographical Lexicon of Abu r Obeid 
el-Bekri (died 487 of the Higra), which Juynboll unfortunately 

gives incompletely in his edition of c—(vol. iv. p. 


G ' 




416), as follows : j*k IS j *IsXc Jo^A-viJb 

“ Baijan with double a and a doubled Jod is a locality in the 
neighbourhood of Ghamr , etc.” Probably in the original text 

used by Bekri it stood or ^\ju (the ruins of 

Baijan, or the mountain of Baijan). Bekri, however, imagin¬ 
ing that in he had the proper name not of a people but 
of a locality, substituted for the or Jje>- standing before it 


G / 


the word which had at one time become stereotyped, and 

by which those compilers described everything when possible. 
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